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PRICE,  50  C 


ARCHI'IECIURAL 

REVIEW  ^ 

T)  or  ■ 

^H^asters  in  Hrt 

The  best  series  of  reference  hand-books  an  the  great 
painters  and  sculptors.  Each  part  a  concise  but  com- 
plete treatise  upon  the  artist  to  whom  it  is  devoted,  no 
subjects.  Send  for  list. 

Price,  Prepaid,  25  Cents 

The  ARCHITECTURAL  REVIEW 

COMPANY 
144    CONGRESS    ST.,    BOSTON,    MASS. 

^medcan  (Barbens 

Edited  by  GUY  LOWELL 

Still  the  finest  work  on  this  subject,  which  is  treated 
from  the  standpoint  of  girdcn  design,  and  not  horti- 
culture. Only  a  few  copies  of  the  edition  remain. 

Price,  $7.50,  Express  Paid 

The  ARCHITECTURAL  REVIEW 

COMPANY 
144    CONGRESS    ST.,    BOSTON,     MASS. 

Rasters  in  ni^usic 

A  reference-library  in  six  volumes  of  the  I 
classical  music,  with  biographical,  analytic 
and  critical  notes.    The  most  carefully  0 
intelligently  edited  work  of  its  kind.    Sold 
small  monthly  payments. 

Serul  for  full  information  and  terms 

The  ARCHITECTURAL  REVIE 

COMPANY 
144     CONGRESS    ST.,    BOSTON,    MA 

^tcbttectural  Sbabes 
anb  Sbabows 

By  HENRY  McGOODWIN 
A  complete  treatise  on  thi  casting  of  architectural 
shadows,  written  in  terms  of  plan,  section,  and  ele- 
vation, so  that  a  knowledge  of  descriptive  geometry  is 
not  necessary.     The  book  offers  a  course  of  study 
every  draughtsman  should  take. 

Price,  $j.oo,  Express  Paid 

The  ARCHITECTURAL  REVIEW 

COMPANY 
144    CONGRESS    ST.,    BOSTON,    MASS. 

Illianola:  five  ®r&er0  of 
*^         Hrcbitccture 

Edition  by  PIERRE  ESQUIE 
This  work,  with  plates  imported,  mounted  on  cloth 
guards  and  handsomely  bound,  with  a  translation  of 
the  French  notes,  is  the  standard  treatise  on  "the  or- 
ders" adopted   by  nearly  every  architectural  school 
in  the  United  States. 

Price,  $5.00,  Express  Paid 

The  ARCHITECTURAL  REVIEW 

COMPANY 
144    CONGRESS    ST.,    BOSTON,    MASS. 

nSerspecttve: 

"^  Hn  jeiementar?  ^cyt*BO( 

By  BEN  J.  LUBSCHEZ 

A  concise  treatise  primarily  intended  for  home  si 
by  the  beginner,  but  also  of  great  value  to  the  exp 
enced  draughtsman,  particularly  on  account  of  its 
cussion  of  "  Short  Cuts  and  Special  Manipulatiot 

Price,  $1.50,  Post-paid 

The  ARCHITECTURAL  REVIE 
COMPANY 

144    CONGRESS    ST.,    BOSTON,    MA 

il^en  Dtawtng 

UL^                   By  C.  D.  MAGI  NN  IS 

The  most  popular  book  we  ever  published.     There 
are  few  works  so  tightly  packed  with  the  very  best  in- 
struction for  those  who  are  studying  the  art  of  ren- 
dering in  pen  and  ink,  and  none  which  have  been 
more  highly  spoken  oj  by  those  who  have  purchased  it. 

It  V  only  $1.00,  Post-paid 

The  ARCHITECTURAL  REVIEW 

COMPANY 
144    CONGRESS    ST.,    BOSTON,    MASS. 

fetters  S,  Xetteting 

By  PRANK  CHOUTEAU   BROWN 

The  best  work  on  the  subject  ever  written.  The  present 
edition  makes  15,000  copies,  and  every  copy  sold  on 
the  money-back-if-not-satisfactory  basis. 

Price,  $2.00,  Post-paid 

The  ARCHITECTURAL  REVIEW 
COMPANY 

144    CONGRESS    ST.,    BOSTON,    MASS. 

2)etail8  of  Butlbtn 
Construction 

By  CLARENCE  A.  MARTIN 
Profeuor  of  Architecture,  Cornell  Univenity 

A  series  of  jj  plates,  models  of  wo- king  drawings 
well  as  methods  of  construction.  Bound  in  cloth. 

Price,  $2.00,  Post-paid 

The  ARCHITECTURAL  REVIE^ 
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144    CONGRESS    ST.,    BOSTON,    MA! 
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jgnQlisb  Ibousebolb 
^furniture  7iir.^l?^6 

collection  of  100  plates,  11 X14  inches,  reproducing 
dected  examples  shown  in  a  loan  exhibition  at  South 
Censinglon  Museum,  held  under  Royal  patronage, 
nd  containing  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
eriod  to  be  found  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Price,  in  Portfolio,  $10.00,  Express  Paid 

rhe  ARCHITECTURAL  REVIEW 

COMPANY 

nSorttoUos  for 

■■^      Supplemcntari?  plates 

We  have  prepared  liandsome  cloth  portfolios,  lettered 
in  gold,  for  collecting  llie  supplementary  plates  on 
Modern  English    Churches    and   Modern   English 
Country  Houses.    The  portfolios  will  exactly  fit  the 
series  when  completed. 

Price,  Each,  $1.00,  Express  Paid 

The  ARCHITECTURAL  REVIEW 
COMPANY 

<)?  \M  <3l088ar^  of 
^  <\    important  Symbol 

/                                       By  ADELAIDE  S.  HALL 

This  little  book  is  useful  to  designers  of  all  classes 
only  as  a  protection  against  using  ornament  wl 
has  a  distinct  symbolic  meaning  in  places  where  t 
meaning  would  be  ridiculous. 

Price,  $1.00,  Post-paid 
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SMOKELESS  BURNING  OF  SOFT 
COAL.  PROVEN  MOST  ECON- 
OMICAL FOR  HEATING. 


It  was  not  many  years  ago  that  a  cloud  of 
black  smoke,  grimly  sailing  from  a  stack,  was 
considered  an  indication  of  prosperity.  A  smoky 
stack  indicated  a  fire  in  the  boiler.  And  a  fire 
in  the  boiler  meant  that  the  wheeb  were  moving. 

But  smoke  is  no  longer  considered  desirable. 
The  leading  engineers  of  today  all  agree  that 
smoke  is  an  indication  of  wasted  fuel.  .\nd  so 
today  the  building  owner  is  looking  for  the  boiler 
that  has  thoroughly  proven  its  ability  as  a  smoke- 
less boiler. 

Many  tests  of  the  ordinary  heating  boilers  have 
proven  very  conclusively  that  of  the  fuel  fed  into 
them  not  more  than  60%,  and  usually  less,  is 
used  for  heat  making  purposes,  the  other  40% 
being  wasted  up  the  stack  in  the  form  of  gases, 
rich  in  fuel  matter,  which  were  unconsnmed  or 
only  partially  consumed  in  the  firebox  of  the 
boiler.  As  a  contrast  to  the  60%  efficiency  ob- 
tained by  the  ordinary  type  of  heating  boiler  is 
an  efficiency  of  from  73  to  81%,  which  has  been 
proven  easily  possible  with  a  smokeless  type  of 
boiler  even  when  fired  with  the  help  usually  used 
in  low  pressure  heating  jobs. 

Many  tests  have  proven  very  conclusively  that 
the  figures  above  are  thoroughly  reliable. 

In  other  words,  a  boiler  which  is  capable  of 
smokeless  results  bums  its  fuel  so  perfectly  that 
it  secures  from  21  to  33%  more  heat  from  the 
same  amount  of  coal  than  can  be  secured  by  a 
boiler  which  is  not  properly  constructed  to  secure 
smokeless  results. 

This  means  that  four  tons  of  coal  burned  in  a 
Smokeless  Boiler  will  generate  as  much  heat  as 
five  tons  burned  in  the  ordinary  heating  boiler. 
And  in  some  cases  V/i  tons  of  coal  in  a  Smoke- 
less Boiler  does  the  work  of  two  tons  in  an 
ordinary  boiler. 

This  means  that  a  city  smoke  ordinance  need 
not  even  be  considered  by  a  building  owner, 
simply  because  it  means  money  in  the  pocket  of 
every  building  owner  to  comply  with  the  smoke 
ordinance.  And  even  if  there  is  no  smoke  ordi- 
nance enforced  it  means  money  in  the  pocket 
of  the  building  owner  to  install  a  boiler  that 
will  give  smokeless  results,  simply  because  it  is 
only  by  installing  such  a  boiler  that  he  can  pre- 
vent his   fuel   from   being  wasted. 

The  economy  in  the  smokeless  burning  of  soft 
coal  has  been  proven  to  be  so  great  that  many 
cities,  even  in  the  heart  of  the  hard  coal  district, 
have  abandoned  the  use  of  anthracite  in  favor 
of  soft  coals. 

About  the  only  thing  that  can  be  said  in  favor 
of  hard  coal  is  that  it  can  be  burned  in  almost  any 
type  of  boiler  without  smoke. 

However,  hard  coal  is  the  most  expensive  fuel 
that  can  be  bought.  The  cheapest  anthracite  coal 
averages  in  price  from  $1.50  to  $4.00  more  than 
bituminous  and  in  heating  value  it  is  usually  less. 

A  doller  spent  for  soft  coal  actually  buys  more 
heat  than  a  dollar  spent  for  anthracite. 

This  means,  therefore,  that  the  installation  of 
a  boiler  that  will  bum  soft  coal  smokelessly  actu- 
ally saves  fuel  money  in  two  ways. 

First  of  all  it  permits  the  buying  of  cheaper 
and  better  coal,  even  in  cities  where  a  smoke 
ordinance  b  enforced. 

Second,  as  shown  by  the  figtires  quoted  above, 
the  smokeless  burning  of  soft  coal  gives  a  boiler 
efficiency  of  from  73  to  81%,  as  compared  to 
60%  efficiency,  or  less,  in  the  ordinary  type  boiler 
bnniing  other  kinds  of  coaL 


The  Blackstone.  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Bankers  Realty  Investment  Company,  Designers 

and  Building  Contractors. 

Kewanee  Smokeless  Boilers  and  Rewanee  Garbase 

Burners  Installed. 


Smokeless  Boilers 
Cut  Heating  Costs 

You  can't  burn  any  coal  so  perfectly  that  none  of  it  is 
wasted.  But  you  can  reduce  that  loss  to  practically  nothing  by 
burning   bituminous   coal   in    a   Kewanee   Smokeless    Boiler. 

Years  of  experience  have  demon- 
strated to  heating  experts  that  most 
heating  boilers  burn  less  than  60%  of 
their  fuel — the  balance  of  it  being 
wasted  up  the  stack.  And  it  is  that 
wasted  fuel  that  makes  boilers  smoke. 

Compared  to  this  ordinary  boiler  effici- 
ency of  60%  is  a  proven  efficiency  of  from 
73  to  81%  with  a  Kewanee  Smokeless 
Boiler;  which  means  a  Kewanee  gets  from 
21  to  33%  more  heat  from  a  ton  of  coal  than 
ordinary  boilers. 

If  a  boiler  of  the  ordinary  type  bums 
100  tons  of  coal  a  year,  to  heat  a  building 
a  Kewanee  Smokeless  will  heat  the 
same  building  with  from  70  to  80  tons 
of  the  same  coal.  And  with  coal  worth 
$3.25  (an  average  cost  of  soft  coal)  the  sav- 
ing of  from  20  to  30  tons  means  an  actual  sav- 
ing of  from  $65.00  to  $97.50  every  year.  That 
saving  will  soon  pay  for  the  heating  plant 
and  then  be  paying  a  yearly  profit. 

Our  booklet  "Cutting  Coal  Costs"  gives 
some  facts  and  figures  showing  how  the 
smokeless  burning  of  soft  coal  cuts 
heating  costs.  A  copy  will  go  to  you 
upon  request. 

Kewanee  5oiler  Qoj^any 

KE^VANEE:.  ILLINOIS 

Steel  Heatina  Boilers,  Water         Cbicago.    N«w  York,    St  Loait 
Heating    Garbatfc    Burners  Kaiuas  City.  MinneapoUt 


K&wANEE  GARBAGE  BURNERS 
Turn  Garbage  Into  Fuel 

A  Kewanee  Water  Heating  Garbage  Burner 
is  a  sure  cure  for  all  garbage  ills.  It  burns  the 
garbage  uri/houl  odor  while  it  is  still  fresh — ■ 
before  it  has  a  chance  to  decay  and  provide  a 
dinner  table  for  hosts  of  flics,  rats  and  other 
disease  spreading  insects  and  vermin.  It  makes 
homes  healthier — apartments  cleaner  and  more 
rentable,  ylnd  it  turns  the  garbage  into  fuel 
using  it  to  heat  water. 

That  means  money  in  the  pocket  of  every 
building  owner  who  has  garbage  to  dispose  of. 
It  means  money  in  two  ways.  It  gets  rid  of 
the  garbage,  burning  it  without  odor.  That 
makes  buildings  healthier  and  more  rentable. 
It  cuts  down  hot  water  costs,  because  it  uses 
the  garbage  for  fuel. 
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WHENEVER  an  opportunity  offers 
to  arrange  for  the  exclusive  publica- 
tion of  a  structure  of  unique  and 
monumental  importance,  it  has  always  been 
the  policy  of  The  Architectural  Review 
to  endeavor  to  undertake  such  publication  for 
the  benefit  of  its  readers.  While  realizing  that 
comparatively  few  members  of  the  profession 
may  ever  have  the  opportunity  themselves 
to  undertake  work  so  important  and  large  in 
scale,  the  Publishers  nevertheless  believe  that 
it  is  only  through  the  study  of  such  important 
works  that  most  practitioners  can  maintain 
an  alert  intelligence  and  remain  abreast  of  the 
times  in  their  profession.  Realizing  also  that 
comparatively  few  American  architects  can 
have  the  opportunity  of  viewing  in  person 
work  of  this  sort,  The  Architectural  Re- 
view, in  carrying  out  this  poHcy,  strives  to 
portray  such  structures  with  a  thoroughness 
that  will  serve  to  satisfy  this  professional  and 
educational  demand.  In  so  doing  not  only 
do  we  obtain  a  judicious  selection  from  the 
more  important  working  drawings  and  scale 
details,  but  we  also  endeavor  to  show,  by 
means  of  a  complete  photographic  record,  the 
structure  as  it  appears  to  the  eye  when  com- 
pleted. Lacking  only  in  its  effects  of  color, 
therefore,  our  subscribers  can  obtain  from 
this  number  as  full  a  realization  as  they 
would  be  able  to  obtain  from  a  visit  and  close 
inspection  of  the  actual  building  itself.  There- 
fore have  we  given  more  than  our  customary 
space  to  presenting  the  problem  of  this  Temple 
of  the  Scottish  Rite  and  its  architectural  solu- 
tion, as  it  has  been  developed  by  Mr.  John 
Russell  Pope,  the  architect,  in  our  National 
Capital,  at  Washington. 


The  February  Architectural  Review  will 
contain  the  final  instalment  of  Mr.  Joseph  Lin- 
den Heacock's  article  on  "  Philadelphia  Ledge- 
Stone  Work."  This  instalment  will  further 
be  illustrated  as  lavishly,  and  the  subjects  will 
be  shown  at  as  large  a  scale,  as  in  previous  in- 
stalments, which  has  proved  to  be  no  small 
part  of  the  value  of  these  articles.  As  has  be- 
fore been  the  case,  a  certain  number  of  the 
supplemental  plates  will  also  be  given  to 
showing  as  many  different  uses  of  the  mate- 
rial as  may  be  possible,  including  an  United 
States  Post-office  at  Bristol,  Pa.,  that  has  re- 
cently been  constructed  by  Messrs.  Heacock 
&  Hokanson. 


The  Publishers  are  planning  an  issue  of 
The  Architectural  Review  which  will  deal 
with  the  subject  of  schoolhouses  in  much  the 
same  way  that  the  problem  of  the  factory 
was  handled  by  Mr.  Wallis  in  our  last  October 
issue  —  viewing  the  schoolhouse  freshly  as  a 
practical  problem  intimately  concerned  with 
the  Hfe  and  progress  of  the  American  com- 
munity, and  questioning  how  far  individuals 
practising  in  the  profession  have  realized  its 
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FIFTY     DOLLARS     REWARD 

is  offered  by  The  Architectural  Re- 
view, i4:f  Congress  Street,  Boston,  for 
information  that  will  lead  to  the  belief  and 
conviction  of  any  live  Chapter  of  the  A  mer- 
ican  Institute  of  Architects,  or  any  local 
Architectural  Club,  which  has  held  a  spe- 
cial or  monthly  meeting  prior  to  the  first  day 
of  January,  igi6,  at  which  local  newspaper 
men  were  present  as  honored  equals  and 
invited  guests,  and  which  was  designed  to 
acquaint  them  with  what  the  architect  stands 
for  in  his  community,  and  help  the  architect 
to  realize  what  the  representatives  of  the 
press  consider  to  be  "news"  in  architecture. 
Much  of  the  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
proper  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic of  the  profession  of  architecture,  and 
the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  an  archi- 
tect, to  them  as  individuals  and  to  their 
community,  lies  in  the  absolute  divorce  at 
present  existing  between  the  dignified  iso- 
lation of  the  profession  and  all  ordinary 
and  customary  channels  of  human  commu- 
nication. If  the  press  could  be  brought  to 
rightly  understand  the  professional  atti- 
tude of  the  architect,  they  would  gladly  co- 
operate with  him  in  placing  his  important 
work  intelligently  before  their  teadets,  and 
giving  those  responsible  fot  it  all  due  and 
proper  credit.  Would  it  not  better  pay  you, 
personally,  and  in  the  long  run  redound 
to  the  better  credit  of  your  profession,  to  go 
to  the  necessary  bother  of  meeting  this  othei 
"servant  of  the  public"  at  least  half-way 
in  coming  to  a  common  utulet  standing? 


importance  and  aided  in  solving  the  problem 
as  frankly  as  it  demands.  We  are  anticipating 
publishing  this  article  in  the  March  number; 
and  we  are  inviting  all  our  subscribers  to  assist 
us  in  providing  it  with  proper  and  telling  illus- 
tration. We  want  all  who  believe  in  the 
future  development  of  American  architecture 
to  send  us  both  good  and  bad  examples  of 
schoolhouse  designs,  found  either  at  home  or 
abroad;  good  and  bad  from  the  point  of  view 
of  arrangement  and  plan,  as  well  as  judged 
merely  from  the  standpoint  of  their  external 
appearance.  If  you  have  yourself  done  a  good 
schoolhouse,  will  you  please  send  us  both 
photographs  and  plans?  If  you  know  of  good 
schoolhouses  done  by  others  in  your  locality, 
will  you  give  us  that  information,  so  that  we 
may  write  to  the  designers  direct?  If  you  can 
contribute  a  notably  bad  example  of  school- 
house  design  or  arrangement,  that  assistance 
will  also  be  greatly  appreciated! 

Aided  by  our  subscribers,  we  can  accom- 
plish a  great  deal  more  for  the  advancement  of 
the  profession  of  architecture  than  we  pos- 
sibly can  accomplish  without  their  assistance. 
If  you  believe  in  the  vital  relation  of  archi- 
tecture to  life,  and  in  the  opportunities  pre- 
sented to  the  profession  in  America,  will  you 


assist  us  in  dramatically  presenting  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  present  system  to  our 
readers  within  the  profession,  and  to  those  of 
the  outside  public  who  can  also  be  reached 
through  our  pages?  The  Editor  will  greatly 
appreciate  receiving  personal  letters  of  sug- 
gestion or  information  in  answer  to  this 
appeal. 

An  architectural  competition  for  a  working- 
man's  home,  to  cost  $3,000  complete,  exclu- 
sive of  the  land,  has  been  announced  by  the 
"Complete  Building  Show,"  in  Cleveland, 
February  16  to  26,  as  being  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  the  Cleveland  Chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cleve- 
land Art  Association,  Builders'  Exchange, 
Society  Advocating  Fire  Elimination,  and 
other  civic  bodies.  It  is  hoped  that  the  com- 
petition will  bring  out  solutions  of  the  most 
practical  kind,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
rules  call  for  a  six-room  house,  with  a  base- 
ment under  its  entire  area.  Seven  prizes, 
amounting  to  $400  in  all,  the  first  prize  being 
one  half  of  that  amount,  are  announced;  and 
full  instructions  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Complete  Building  Show  Company,  356 
Leader  News  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Subscribers  to  The  Architectural  Re- 
view are  informed  that  Volume  III  —  Volume 
XX  old  series  —  has  been  completed  with 
the  issue  previously  published,  dated  Decem- 
ber, 191 5.  Volume  III  consists  of  but  nine 
numbers,  dated,  respectively,  January,  Feb- 
ruary, March,  and  April,  1914,  and  August  to 
December,  inclusive,  1915. 

This  present  issue  begins  the  fourth  volume. 
This  arrangement  has  been  adopted  so  that 
the  fourth  volume  may  be  started  with  the 
January  number.  All  subscriptions  on  our 
books  will  be  extended  so  that  every  subscriber 
will  receive  the  full  twelve  numbers  to  which 
his  subscription  entitles  him. 


The  New  York  State  Board  for  the  Regis- 
tration of  Architects  has  instituted  a  compe- 
tition to  secure  a  design  for  a  certificate 
which  they  hope  to  have  of  a  character  and 
quality  worthy  the  profession.  Certificates 
are  to  be  designed  for  reproduction  as  steel 
engravings,  which  are  to  be  printed  on  parch- 
ment sheets  8"  x  10"  in  size.  The  drawings 
are  to  be  rendered  in  India  ink  on  white  Ixjnd 
paper  of  the  size  of  12"  x  15";  12"  being  the 
upright  height.  The  competition  is  restricted 
to  artists,  architects,  or  other  designers  either 
living  or  doing  work  of  any  kind  in  New 
York  State,  whether  in  school  or  in  business. 
The  drawings  are  to  be  delivered  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  March  to  D.  Everett  Waid, 
1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  to  whom 
all  inquiries  for  complete  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  competition  should  be  addressed. 
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"HOMEWOOD" 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Built  in  1809.   Now  the 
Administration  Building  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University 


FIGURING  value  in  terms  of  service,  the  most  economical  wood 
for  home-building  is 

White  Pine 

It  works  more  easily  and  lasts  longer,  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  than  any 
other  wood;  and  once  in  place  it  "stays  put,"  even  after  years  of  exposure  in 
the  closest-fitting  mitres  and  in  delicate  mouldings  and  carvings. 

If  the  lumber  dealers  supplying  your  clients  are  at  any  time  unable  to  furnish 
it,  we  should  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  being  helpful  to  you  in  securing  it. 

The  fourth  number  of  the  White  Pine  Series  of  Architectural  Monographs,  published  bi-monthly 
under  the  personal  direction  of  Mr.  Russell  F.  Whitehead,  formerly  editor  of  "The  Architectural 
Record"  and  "The  Brickbuilder,"  will  be  mailed  February  first.  The  subject  will  be  "Colonial 
Houses  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  Colonies,"  with  article  on  the  "Colonial  Renaissance"  by 
Frank  E.  Wallis,  Architect. 

If  you  are  not  receiving  the  monographs,  and  you  feel  interested  in  having  them,  kindly  advise  Russell  F. 
Whitehead,  132  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  who  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  you  with  the 
fourth  and  all  subsequent  numbers. 


Representine 
The  Northern  Pine  Manufacturers' 
Aisodation  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan,  and  The  Associated 
White  Pine  Manufacturers  of  Idaho 


WHITE  PINE  BUREAU, 

llJf.2  Merchants  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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The  Temple  of  the  Scottish  Rite 

Washington,  D.  C. 
John  Russell  Pope,  Architect 


THE  Temple  of  the  Scottish  Rite  is  located  on  the  corner  of 
the  Avenue  of  the  Presidents  (i6th  Street)  and  S  Street, 
about  a  mile  distant  from  the  White  House,  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  It  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  John  Russell  Pope  to  serve 
as  the  headquarters  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Scottish  Rite 
Freemasonry  for  the  Southern  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
and  was  completed  and  dedicated  the  eighteenth  of  October  last. 

The  building  stands  upon  a  plot  about  250  feet  square,  and 
piles  up  massively  and  with  dignity  from  all  four  sides.  It  is  the 
further  intention  to  develop  a  background  of  tall  trees, —  of 
which  the  two  poplars  now  in  position  are  the  first, —  that  will 
eventually  provide  an  appro- 
priate setting  for  the  build- 
ing. In  further  emphasis  of 
this  intention  Mr.  Weinman's 
two  immobile  sphinxes,  sym- 
bolizing "Power"  and  "Wis- 
dom," on  each  side  of  the 
upper  flight  of  steps  ap- 
proaching the  entrance  that 
they  guard,  reproduce  in 
sculptural  fashion  the  two 
larger  flanking  projections 
containing  the  first-stor\- 
offices,  that  frame  in  and  en- 
close the  platform  before  the 
entrance  in  a  way  that,  archi- 
tecturally, reflects  the  sculp- 
tured forepaws  of  the  animals 
beneath.  More  than  this,  the 
larger  lower  platform,  from 
which  the  steps  up  to  the 
building  are  approached,  is 
backed  by  two  flanking  walls 
that,  as  frankly,  express  the 
emphasis  placed  by  the  de- 
signers upon  this  principal 
front  —  and  here  also  begin 
the  first  of  the  masonic  sym- 
bolisms consistently  employed 
throughout  the  design.  These 
granite  steps  rise  in  groups  of 
three,  five,  seven,  and  nine 
to  the  terrace  in  front  of  the 
entrance;  and  the  monolithic 
columns  around  the  principal 
story  above  are  33  feet  high 
as  well  as  just  33  in  number. 

Across  the  platform,  in 
front  of  the  main  doorway,  is 
an  inscription  set  into  the 
granite  floor  slabs  in  letters 


Detail  View  of  Entrance  Doorway 


of  bronze:  "The  Temple  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Thirty- 
third  Degree  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of  Free- 
masonry for  the  Southern  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
Erected  to  God  and  Dedicated  to  the  Service  of  Humanity. 
Salve  Frater!"  The  scale  of  the  structure  is  hardly  shown  by 
these  photographic  illustrations.  It  requires  closer  study  and 
examination  before  one  can  realize  the  fact  that  the  stone  plat- 
form at  the  top  of  the  monumental  pylon  is  over  100  feet  above 
the  sidewalk  below. 

Externally,  this  building  —  developed  from  the  well-known 
rrausoleum  erected  by  Queen  Artemisia  at  Halicarnassus  for  the 

tomb  of  King  Mausolus  —  is 
so  treated  as  to  front  entirely 
upon  the  Avenue  of  the  Presi- 
dents, the  rear  elevation 
frankly  displaying  the  stair- 
case, which  is  so  arranged  as 
to  remain  external  to  the 
massive  pylon,  entirely  given 
to  containing  a  single  central 
room  on  each  of  its  principal 
floors.  On  the  first  entrance 
floor  this  entire  central  space, 
practically  a  big  hall,  is 
termed  the  Atrium;  and  from 
the  side  opposite  the  entrance 
doorway  rises  the  staircase 
to  the  floor  above,  back  of 
which  is  placed  the  curving 
stack-room,  with  bronze 
stacks,  containing  a  rare  and 
unique  collection  of  books  on 
masonic  lore;  with  the  Read- 
ing-room on  one  side  balanc- 
ing the  Supreme  Council 
Chamber  upon  the  other.  On 
this  floor  the  Atrium  is  flanked 
at  right  and  left  by  two 
suites  of  offices,  being  in  the 
one  case  for  the  use  of  the 
Sovereign  Grand  Commander 
and  in  the  other  for  the  Sec- 
retary General.  These  suites 
are,  in  arrangement  and  fin- 
ish, substantially  alike;  and 
the  photograph  of  the  Grand 
Commander's  reception-room 
mantel  is  practically  dupli- 
cated in  the  room  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  structure. 
The  basement  contains  a  large 
Banquet-room    beneath    the 
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Atrium, —  with  offices,  kitchens, 
and  other  dependencies, —  while 
the  sub-basement  is  occupied  by 
the  elaborate  mechanical  plant  and 
the  machinen"  necessan-  to  earn- 
on  the  structure  and  its  offices. 

The  staircase,  as  it  rises  from  the 
entrance  floor,  divides  into  two 
side  runs  to  reach  the  landing  in 
front  of  the  Temple  Room,  to 
which  the  entire  upper  portion  of 
the  structure  is  devoted,  the  only 
other  principal  feature  being  the 
organ,  which  is  absolutely  hidden, 
being  placed  in  the  roof  space  over 
the  staircase,  opening  into  the  big 
auditorium  through  a  grille  in- 
visibly placed  in  the  high  arching 
ceiling  —  even  the  console  being 
cleverly  made  a  part  of  the  walnut 
screen  before  the  great  doorway. 
The  acoustics  of  this  room  are  per- 
fect, which  is  ver>'  unusual  in  a 
domed  room.  The  music  does  not 
seem  to  come  from  any  apparent 
direction,  but  instead  appears  to 
flood  the  room  with  sound. 

Built  as  the  headquarters  for 
the  entire  Southern  Division  of  the 
chief  masonic  order  in  the  United 
States,  every  re- 
gard was  paid  to 
permanency,  dura- 
bility, and  that  en- 
during massiveness 
that  would  aid  the 
monumental  as- 
p)ect  of  so  preten- 
tious a  structure. 
The  principal  use 
of  the  large  Temple 
Room  —  and  of  the 
building  —  is  to 
house  the  impres- 
sive ceremonies 
that  occur  actually 
only  every  other 
year,  although  it 
will  often  be  used  in 
between  for  other 
mjisonic  rites,  and 
the  offices  will  of 
course  be  made  use 
of  at  all  times  in 
carrying  on  the 
work  of  the  Coun- 
cil. 

In  the  Atrium 
the  walls  are  of 
limestone,  with  the 
recesses  plastered 
and  tinted  a  tan- 
nish  tone,  above  a 
marble  dado;  with 
a  frieze  painted  in 
Greek  decoration, 
partly  inspired  by 
such  painting  as 
exists,  and  partly 
by  the  terra-cotta 
vases.  The  ceiling 
is  finished  with 
heavy    beams    of 


Principal  (Temple)  Floor  Plan 
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Entrance  Floor  Plan 


oak  brilliantly  touched  in  with  a 
colored  decoration  that  reiterates 
Greek  forms,  while  repeating  tones 
found  on  the  outer  cases  of  Egyp- 
tian sarcophagi.  The  recess  be- 
hind the  four  huge  polished  green 
Doric  columns  of  Windsor  granite 
extends  down  both  sides  of  the 
room.  The  floor  is  of  Tavernelle 
marble,  with  a  border,  and  a  cen- 
ter of  Tinos,  upon  which  rests  a 
huge  table  of  Pavanazzo,  matching 
the  seats  in  the  aisles  on  either  side. 
The  war  making  it  impossible  to 
get  certain  European  marbles  — 
particularly  the  black  marble  ordi- 
narily obtained  from  Belgium  —  it 
was  necessary  to  find  American 
substitutes;  and  in  so  doing  neither 
the  beauty  nor  the  architectural 
effectiveness  of  the  structure  has 
been  sacrificed  —  the  required 
black  marble,  for  instance,  being 
obtained  from  a  Virginia  quarry 
never  worked  for  this  purpose  be- 
fore, but  which  nevertheless  proved 
fully  equal  in  appearance  and 
beauty  to  the  imported  article. 
For  the  Temple  Room  above,  sub- 
stantially the  same  materials  are 
used:  green  Wind- 
sor granite  for  the 
ten  columns,  wal- 
nut for  the  furni- 
ture, a  polished 
black  marble  mo- 
saic floor,  with 
white  mosaic  bor- 
der and  lines  of  in- 
laid bronze,  and  a 
central  altar  of 
black  and  gold  up- 
on a  black  marble 
step.  The  walls 
are  of  limestone  to 
the  top  of  the  en- 
tablature, which  is 
highly  ornamented 
and  carries  a  black 
marble  frieze  in- 
scribed with  a 
bronze  lettered  in- 
scription. Above 
this  is  a  painted 
plaster  dome,  al- 
most doubling  the 
actual  height  of 
the  room's  walls, 
tinted  or  "stip- 
pled "in  colorinthc 
poinlillage  manner. 
Russian  walnut 
has  been  used  for 
most  of  the  wood- 
work, such  as  in 
the  Temple  Room, 
the  principal  rooms 
in  the  two  suites 
of  offices  on  the 
first  floor,  and  some 
of  the  furniture; 
with  oak  for  the 
Atrium  ceiling  and 
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the  Reading-room  on  the 
main  floor.  Bronze  has 
been  utilized  where  metal 
was  required,  for  the 
stacks,  the  Temple  Room 
column  bases  and  capitals, 
doors,  grilles,  ornamental 
brackets,  and  fittings.  Ex- 
cept the  canopies  over  the 
thrones,  woven  materials 
have  generally  been  set 
aside  for  others  more  per- 
manent —  leather,  for  in- 
stance, being  frequently 
substituted;  and  the  walls 
are  generally  cased  with 
limestone,  Caen  stone,  or 
marble,  touched  with  color 
or  embellished  with  bronze. 
•  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  not  only  the  architec- 
tural motives  but  every- 
thing in  the  building  was 
especially  designed  and 
made  under  the  architect's 
direction.  The  fixtures,  the 
furniture,  the  rugs,  were 
elaborately  studied  and 
carefully  developed  in  this 
way.  In  the  earlier  studies 
the  big  Temple  Room,  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the 
building,  was  enclosed  with 
solid  walls,  in  front  of  which 
ranged  the  columns  of  the 
main   colonnade.      As  the 


Forecourt,  Taken  from  Top  of  fhe  Side  Pylon 


sketches  progressed,  how- 
ever, these  walls  were 
opened  out,  providing  a 
space  for  the  bronze  grilles 
shown  in  the  photographs, 
and,  incidentally,  also  pro- 
viding the  opportunity  for 
a  most  unusual  and  beauti- 
ful lighting  scheme.  The 
big  Temple  Room  can  be 
lighted  in  a  variety  of 
ways:  from  the  bowls  of 
the  standards  set  around 
the  room,  when  the  light 
is  picked  up  and  reflected 
in  the  folds  of  the  curtains 
overhead ;  from  colored 
lights  placed  in  the  top  of 
the  dado  between  the  col- 
umns, which  supplement 
the  bowl  illumination  with 
greater  volume  of  light 
and  differing  color  tones; 
from  the  glass  skylight,  set 
far  above  in  the  apex  of  the 
egg-shaped  arched  ceiling; 
from  a  trough  above  the 
cornice  surrounding  the 
room ;  and  finally,  and  per- 
haps most  weirdly  of  all, 
from  the  lights  placed  back 
of  the  colonnade  outside 
the  grilled  windows  —  the 
effect  of  which,  seen  from 
without,  is  indicated  in  one 
of  the  smaller  text  views. 


The  Reading-Room 
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THL  ATRIUM  OR  ENTRANCE  HALL 

TEMPLE  OF  THE  SCOTTISH   RITE.  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

JOHN  RUSSELL  POPE.  ARCHITECT 
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THL  SIDE  AISLE  Of   THE  ATRIUM,  BACK  OF  THE  GREEN  GRANITE  COLUMNS 

TLMPLL  OF  THE  SCOTTISH   RITE,  WASHINGTON,   D.  C. 
JOHN  RUSSELL  POPE,  ARCHITECT 
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THE.  TE.MPLL  FROM   THL  NORTHWEST 

TEMPLE  OF  THE  SCOTTISH   RFTE,  WASHINGTON,   D.  C. 
JOHN  RU5SLLL  POPL,  ARCHITECT 
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PLATL  II 


THE.  TtMPLL  FROM  THE  50U1HWL5T 

TEMPLE  OF  THE  SCOTTISH   RITE.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
JOHN  RUSSLLL  POPE..  ARCHITE.CT 
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PLATE  III 


WEST,  OR  PRINCIPAL,  FRONT 

TEMPLE  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  RITE,  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

JOHN  RUSSELL  POPE.  ARCHITECT 
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DETAIL  OF  FRONT  E.LEVATION.     ONE-SIXTtLNTH-INCH  SCALE 
TLMPLt  OF  THE.  SCOTTISH    RITE,   WASHINGTON.    D.   C. 
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PLATE  VI 


CCTION  A-A 


PLAN 


OE.TAIL  OF  COLONNADE.     THREE^SIXTEENTHS-INCH  SCALE 
TLMPLE  OF  THL  SCOTTISH   RITE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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PLATE  VII 
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ORNAMENTAL  BRONZE.  GRILLE   IN   TEMPLE  ROOM    (IN   FRONT   ELEVATION).     THREE-SIXTEENTHS-INCHISCALE 
TEMPLE  OF  THE  SCOTTISH    RITE,   WASHINGTON.   D.   C. 
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Partial  Luvatjon  or  Sidi  or 
Temple  Room 
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DETAILS  OF  TEMPLE  ROOM.     THREE -SIXTEENTHS-INCH  SCALE 

TEMPLL  OF  THE.  SCOTTISH   RITE,  WASHINGTON.   D.  C. 

JOHN  RUSSELL  POPE.   ARCHITECT 
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DETAILS  OF  ATRIUM.     THRE.E-SIXTLE.NTH5-INCH  SCALE 

TEMPLE  OF  THE  SCOTTISH   RITE,  WASHINGTON,   D.  C. 
JOHN  RUSSELL  POPE.  ARCHITECT 
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PLATE  X 


DE.TAIL  VIEW  OF  ATRILM 

TEMPLE  OF  THE  SCOTTISH    RITE.  WASHINGTON,   D.   C. 

JOHN  RUSSELL  POPE,  ARCHITECT 
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PLATt   XI 


THL  SUPKLME.  COUNCIL  CHAMBER 

TLMPLL  OF  THL  SCOTTISH   RITE.  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 
JOHN  RUSSLLL  POPE.  ARCHITECT 
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PLATt   XII 


ENTRANCE  SIDE  OF  THE  TEMPLE  ROCM 

TEMPLE  OF  THE  SCOTTISH   RITE,  WASHINGTON.   D.  C. 

JOHN  RUSSELL  POPE.  ARCHITECT 
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THE  GRAND  COMMANDLR'S  THRONL  IN  THE  TEMPLE  ROOM 

TEMPLE  OF  THE  SCOTTISH   RITE,  WASHINGTON.   D.  C. 

JOHN  RUSSELL  POPE.  ARCHITECT 
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PLATES 

Plates  I, — XII. —  Temple  or  the  Scottish  Rite,  Washington, 
D.  C.  (Elevations,  Details,  Sections,  and  Photographic 
\'iEWs)  —  John  Russell  Pope,  Architect. 

THE  success  of  the  Philadelphia  Chapter  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  in  obtaining  from  their  civic  au- 
thorities the  opportunity  —  and  the  responsibility  —  of 
restoring  their  historic  architectural  monuments  has  just  been 
supplemented  by  the  very  recent  success  of  the  Boston  Society 
of  Architects  in  winning  a  similar  opportunity  in  the  case  of  the 
alterations  threatened  to  Faneuil  Hall  in  their  own  city  of 
Boston. 

About  twenty  years  ago  something  near  $100,000  was  expended 
in  partially  rebuilding  and  iireprooiing  this  historic  structure; 
that  labor  of  preservation  being  carried  on,  with  care  and  dis- 
crimination, under  the  control  of  a  firm  of  architects  of  established 
ability  and  creditable  reputation,  as  the  results  still  exist  to 
prove.  Oddly  enough,  perhaps  from  some  failure  of  the  appro- 
priation, this  work  was  interrupted  before  its  completion;  with 
the  result  that  the  basement  and  first  story  now  display  the 
unprotected  under  surfaces  of  wooden  joists  and  supporting 
iron  beams;  of  crumbling  carrying  walls  cased  with  many  courses 
of  dry  and  punky  sheathing,  and  —  both  these  stories  being 
daily  used  as  markets  —  the  spaces  out  of  public  sight  are 
jammed  with  old  packing-cases,  burlap,  sacking,  and  saw-dust; 
while  it  is  the  common  custom  of  the  lessees,  in  inclement  wintry 
weather,  to  obtain  local  amelioration  by  use  of  the  easily  over- 
turned portable  oil  stove,  and  other  equally  dangerous  temporary 
means  of  supplying  light  and  heat! 

The  upper  stories  are  used  by  a  military  organization  locally 
regarded  as  having  perhaps  long  outlived  its  sphere  of  militant 
"preparedness."  They  pay  no  rent;  and  they,  too,  litter  attic 
and  eaves  with  old  lumber,  table-tops,  and  tressles,  and  do  their 
individual  and  collective  best  to  increase  the  avoidable  fire  risk. 
An  over-zealous  official,  suddenly  awakening  to  the  possible  fire 
danger  of  these  conditions,  demanded  the  construction  of  fire- 
escapes  upon  the  building,  utterly  disregarding  the  fact  that 
such  metal  additions  to  the  exterior  of  Faneuil  Hall  would  hardly 
add  to  its  architectural  or  historic  interest,  or  to  its  national 
esteem.  The  easy  alternative  of  blasting  the  Artillery  Company 
out  of  their  accustomed  trenches  into  other  and  more  modern 
banqueting  quarters  apparently  has  not  yet  occurred  to  any  of 
those  great  political  minds  that  have  thus  far  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  problem! 

In  laudable  attempt  to  emulate  the  example  set  the  profes- 
sion by  the  Philadelphia  Chapter,  the  Boston  Society  of  Archi- 
tects public  spiritedly  ofTered  to  appoint  a  committee  of  its 
members,  that  would  serve  free  of  cost  to  the  city,  and  under- 
take to  see  that  all  necessary  changes  were  made  properly, 
economically,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve  the  archi- 


tectural value,  historic  interest,  and  associations  of  this  one-time 
"  Cradle  of  Liberty."  Perhaps  not  knowing  how  completely  sim- 
ilar methods  of  restoring  Philadelphia  Independence  Hall  and 
Square  and  the  old  New  York  City  Hall  had  met  with  official 
appreciation  and  public  success,  the  Mayor  long  has  hesitated 
to  entrust  the  Boston  Society  of  Architects  with  the  entire  charge 
of  this  work  that  they,  in  their  profTer,  demanded;  while  certain 
influences  had  apparently  been  endeavoring  to  obtain  permission 
for  the  work  to  be  carried  on  under  the  sole  supervision  and  con- 
trol of  an  individual  whose  lack  of  architectural  training  and 
general  inability  to  recognize  the  fundamental  structural  essen- 
tials of  the  problem  was  expressed  by  his  idea  of  "fireproofing" 
exposed  wooden  floor  joists  by  covering  this  open  wooden  ceiling 
with  metal,  and  painting  its  under  surface  —  as  had,  in  this  case, 
been  advised! 

The  result  of  the  Society's  stand  has  been  at  last  to  bring  the 
city  officials  around  to  their  point  of  view;  and  an  agreement 
has  finally  been  completed  whereby,  in  case  it  is  possible  for  the 
city  to  appropriate  the  sum  necessary  to  complete  the  restora- 
tion and  fireproofing  of  Faneuil  Hall,  the  ofTer  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Architects  to  prepare  the  necessary  plans  and  specifi- 
cations will  be  accepted,  and  they  will  also  be  responsible  for 
seeing  that  the  work  is  properly  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
those  plans;  the  obtaining  of  estimates  and  letting  of  contracts 
being  handled  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings. 

This  arrangement  promises  better  results  than  have  recently 
been  obtained  by  citizens  of  Boston  in  upholding  their  legal 
rights  and  preserving  unspoiled  their  architectural  heritage! 
Within  a  few  years  Bostonians  have  seen  another  historic  archi- 
tectural monument,  the  famous  Bulfinch  State-House,  defiled 
and  desecrated  in  many  ways  —  its  most  recent  and  perilous 
adventure  being  associated  with  the  successful  political  jobbery 
of  rebuilding  it  into  an  advertisement  of  local  marble  interests 
by  constructing  far-flung  wings  of  New  England  marble,  and 
shoddily  attempting  to  imitate  their  color  on  the  Bulfinch  front 
by  coating  it  with  near- white  paint!  All  under  the  specious 
reasoning  that  monumental  architecture  should  always  be  white 
in  color,  and  that  by  these  means  only  could  this  modest  old 
Colonial  structure  be  made  to  seem  as  pretentious  and  grandiose 
as  other  State  capitals  of  unfortunate  architectural  fame!  Not 
only  did  the  false  logic  and  fallacious  sophistry  of  this  attack 
pass  without  protest  from  an  efTete  and  indifferent  community; 
but  it  was  also  found  impossible  to  obtain  any  effective  comment 
from  an  equally  inert  and  subsidized  local  press.  More  than 
that,  after  the  Boston  Society  of  Architects  had  united  as  a 
body  to  associate  two  of  its  trusted  members  with  the  design  of 
the  work,  in  order  to  assure  the  preservation  and  protection  of 
this  unique  architectural  inheritance,  these  men  have  not 
scrupled  to  permit  their  names  to  be  used  while  "standing  for" 
this  flagrant  case  of  architectural  miscegenation.  And,  having 
thus  defaced  the  simple  dignity  and  naive  individuality  of  this 
one  existing  relic  of  the  governmental  architecture  of  a  Colonial 
generation,  and  irrevocably  erected  this  blatant  proclamation 
of  the  present  generation's  lack  of  reverence,  sense  of  proportion, 
propriety,  or  taste,  they  then  desire  to  rearrange  the  Common 
elms  to  open  up  a  vista  so  as  still  further  to  expose  this  archi- 
tectural impropriety  to  the  abashed  gaze  of  all  who  pass  it  by. 

Even  the  one-time  sacred  Common, —  where  but  a  few  years 
ago  the  citizens  united  successfully  to  prevent  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  their  community  cow-pasture  being  used  for  a  free  site 
for  a  high -pressure  pumping-station ;  and  have  again,  within  a 
month,  overwhelmingly  voted  against  giving  up  any  portion  of 
its  borders  to  widen  the  crowded  traffic  streets  that  now  sur- 
round it  on  four  of  its  five  sides, — -supposedly  maintained  by 
statute  law  safe  from  harm  forever,  has,  before  the  public  vote 
had  been  fairly  counted  and  registered,  been  misused  by  its 
official  guardians,  the  Park  Commission  (in  consistent  expression 
of  the  typical  American  city  officials'  "public  bedamned"  atti- 
tude). They  have  quietly,  in  the  dark  o'  night,  commenced  a 
"Public  Convenience"  station  —  adapted,  by  an  uninspired 
architectural  genius  with  a  rare  feeling  for  propriety,  from  the 
"Temple  of  Love"  at  Versailles!  ^in  defiance  of  public  desire, 
and  even  of  the  City  Art  Commission,  whose  approval  of  designs 
is  supposed  to  be  required  by  law  before  they  can  be  carried  out! 
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(From  "The  BockbuBdej ") 


(From  "The  Brickbuilder") 


Episcopal  Cha|>el,  Westbuty,  L.  I. 
John  Russell  Pope,  Aichilect 

AS     usual,    domestic     architecture 
predominates  among  the  subjects 
published  in  the  architectural  peri- 
odicals   last    month,    only    The   Brick- 
builder  introducing  an  intentionally  dif- 
ferent element  in  the  miscellaneous  group 
of  church  designs  contained  in  its  De- 
cember number,  along  with  articles  by 
Dwight  H.  Perkins  on  the  School  Build- 
ing as  a  Social  Center,  by  Mr.  Price  on 
Native  Woods  for  Interior  Finish  (con- 
cluded), and  on  the  Heating  and  Venti- 
lating of  Churches.    All  the  illustrations 
are  of  churches,   and  include  a   small 
(stone)  chapel  at  Westbury,  L.  I.,  by 
John    Russell    Pope;    the    Plymouth 
Congregational   Church   at   Chicago, 
by  Riddle  &  Riddle,  also  of  stone; 
another  stone  church,  at  North  Wey- 
mouth, by  Charles  R.  Greco;  and  two 
cement  or  plaster  churches,  one  at 
Needham,  by  E.  Q.   Sylvester,   the 
other,  by  Maginnis  &  Walsh,  at  New- 
port, R.  I.     Reverting  to  its  usual 
material,  brick,  it  contains  illustra- 
tions of  a  Jewish  temple  at  Newark, 
N.  J.,  by  Albert  S.  Gottlieb;  a  Geor- 
gian church  in  New  York  City,  by 
Carrere  &  Hastings;  a  modest  and  at- 
tractive  classical   church   facade   on 
West  137  th  Street,  New  York  City, 
by  Ludlow  &  Peabody;  a  convent 
chapel  at  Sparkill,  N.  Y.,  by  Davis, 
McGrath  &  Kiessling;  a  church  at 
West  Newbury,  Mass.,  by  Clark  & 
Russell;  a  Roman  Catholic  church 
at  Dorchester,  by  Brigham,  Cove- 
ney  &  Bisbee;  another,  at  Johns- 
town, Pa.,  by  John  T.  Comes  and 
J.   E.   Kauzor;   and   two   English 
churches,  one  at  Twickenham,  and 
one  at  Goodmayes,  in  Essex.     Of 
the  American  examples,  only  three 
venture  the  use  of  brick  in  any 
modem  development  of  the  Gothic 
architectural  type,  which  the  Eng- 
lish, on  the  contrary,  have  used  un- 
hesitatingly, and  generally  with  a 
success  that  is  hardly  apparent  in 
the  two  selected  examples.     The 
other    American    designs    extend 


Current  Periodicals 

A  Review  of  the  Recent  American 
And  Foreign  Architectural  Publications 


(From  "  The  Ameiicon  ArcNtect ") 


MLini^ipal  BLiiklint;.  Waterbury,  Conn. 
Cass  Gilbert,  Architect 

(From  "The  Brickbuilder") 


All  Sainis  Church,  West  Newbury,  Mass. 
Clark  &  Russell.  Architects 

(From  "The  Brickbuilder") 


Chapel  at  Sparkill,  N.  Y. 
Davis.  McGrath  &  Kiessling,  Architects 

(From  "The  Brickbuilder") 
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Jewish  Temple,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Albert  5.  Gottlieb,  Architect 


St.  James  Church,  New  York  City 
Ludlow  &  Peabody,  Architects 

from  the  Italian  Lombardic,  through  the 
Renaissance  and  Georgian,  down  to  the 
merely  modern  and  picturesque. 

The  American  Architecl  for  December  i 
contains  another  instalment  of  Mr.  Al- 
fred Yockney's  English  Country  Houses, 
principal  among  the  illustrations  being 
Blyth  Court,  Edgbaston,  and  Great 
Roke,  Witley,  Surrey,  both  by  Buckland 
and  Haywood-Farmer,  and  neither  of 
them  particularly  new.  A  ledge-stone 
house  for  H.  T.  Saunders,  Esq.,  at  Ger- 
mantown,  Pa.,  by  Diihring,  Okie  & 
Ziegler,  is  also  illustrated,  and  there  are 
views  (too  poor  to  reproduce)  of  Brazer 
&  Robb's  Delaware  County  Court- 
House  additions,  at  Media,  Pa. 

A  house  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  by  Mr. 
Albro,  illustrated  December  8,  is  in- 
teresting in  the  simphcity  of  its  Italian 
scheme,  derived  from  an  equal  sim- 
plicity of  plan.  Mr.  Elmer  Grey's 
Russell  house,  at  Hollywood,  else- 
where previously  illustrated,  is,  by 
contrast,  hardly  as  successful.  A 
small  rough-plaster  house  at  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  and  a  picturesque  rock 
bungalow  at  Greenwich,  Conn.,  are 
also  illustrated.  Cass  Gilbert's  Water- 
bury  Municipal  Building,  published 
December  15,  is  unusually  compre- 
hensive, incorporating  in  one  build- 
ing all  the  municipal  needs  of 
a  small  community, —  city  hall, 
prison,  fire  and  police  garage,  etc. 
This  has  made  it  impossible  to  pre- 
vent these  various  elements  be- 
coming apparent  in  the  finished 
structure.  The  exterior  treat- 
ment,—  reminiscent  of  the  New 
York  City  Hall, —  though  care- 
fully studied,  is  yet  (partly  from 
material,  and  particularly  by  the 
fussy  platting  of  the  land  between 
building  and  street)  rather  rest- 
lessly nervous  in  the  result,  and  the 
relation  of  the  cupola  to  the  design 
is  not  explained  by  the  elevations. 
Unfortunately,  the  plans  are  too 
much  reduced  to  be  legible. 
The  issue  of  December  22  con- 
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(From  "Architectuie") 


tains  a  review  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Institute  Convention.  The 
plates  reproduce  what  appear  to  be 
pencil-drawn  winning  designs  for 
the  Sacramento  California  Library 
Competition,  by  L.  P.  Rexford;  a 
miscellaneous  assortment  of  paro- 
chial buildings,  completed  and  pro- 
posed; a  Philadelphia  branch  h- 
brary;  a  mausoleum  near  Phila- 
delphia; a  small  wooden  house  at 
Newtonville;  a  stable  in  Connecti- 
cut; and  Schmidt,  Garden  &  Mar- 
tin's Morris  Memorial  Institute  for 
Medical  Research,  at  Chicago. 

The  issue  of  December  29  shows 
familiar  work  by  Mr.  McGoodwin, 
direct  and  simple;  his  own  house 
at  St.  Martins,  Philadelphia;  the 
Mackie  and  Schwartz  houses,  the 
latter  shown  by  a  model;  a  Renais- 
sance building  for  the  Charlestown 
Library  Society;  and  the  Harper 
house,  previously  published,  both 
in  The  Architectural  Review 
(March,  1914),  and  even  in  The 
American  Architect  itself,  in  its 
issue  of  April  8  that  same  year! 

Architecture  for  December  in- 
cludes another  fragment,  num- 
bered 6,  of  the  articles  on  Spanish 
Rejeria;  a  suggestion  as  to  a  closer 
relation    between    Architect    and 


(From  "The  Biickbuilder ") 
f 


Residences  of  William  L.  and  Philip  H.  Glatfeller,  5prin$  Grove,  Pu. 

J.  A.  Dempwoll,  Architect 
{From  "The  American  Architect") 


House  at  Louisville.  K> . 

Lewis  Colt  Albro,  Architect 

(From  "The  American  Architect" 
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House  at  Germantown.  Pa. 

DUhrinS.  Okie  &  Zie^ler.  Architects 

(From  "The  Western  Architect") 


Manufacturer;  and  Mr.  J.  A. 
Dempwolf's  "combination"  resi- 
dence for  \Vm.  L.  and  Philip  H. 
Glatfeiter,  at  Spring  Grove,  Pa., 
to  which  doubtful  effort  most  of 
the  issue  is  devoted.  This  struc- 
ture, aeronautically  displayed  in 
one  view  draped  along  the  shoul- 
der of  a  hill,  solves  (?)  a  rather 
unusual  problem  by  butting  the 
two  service  ells  together  in  the 
center  of  the  composition,  facing 
north;  the  house  porches  extending 
across  a  blank  south  service  wail. 
Such  an  arrangement,  we  should 
think,  might  better  please  the 
owners  than  those  human  beings 
employed  in  their  domestic  de- 
partments. The  design  is  a  random 
stone-gabled  and  plaster  half-tim- 
bered composition  with  English 
stacks,  lacking  unity  and  refine- 
ment, a  criticism  that  also  applies 
to  those  interior  details  illustrated. 
Messrs.  Tracy  &  Swartwout's  Mil- 
ford,  Conn.,  Municipal  Building  is 
shown  by  reproductions  from  work- 
ing drawings;  and  there  are  views 
of  a  Germantown  house  and  garage 
by  Diihring,  Okie  &  Ziegler;  and 
two  new  cottage  groups  at  Garden 
City,  L.  I.,  by  Ford,  Butler  & 
Oliver:  one,  a  plaster  development 

(From  "  The  BrickbuOder ") 


1  House  at  Lvanston,  III. 

Tallmadge  &  Watson,  Architects 
(From  "The  American  Architect") 


West  Park  Church,  New  York  City 
Catrere  &  Hastings,  Architects 


House  at  St.  Martins,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Robert  R.  McGoodwin,  Architect 


St.  Columba's  Church,  J  .1,  Pa. 

J.  T.  Comes  and  J.  E..  Kau/ui,  Aictiitects 
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around  an  inner  court,  after  an  English 
fashion;  the  other,  a  group  of  shingled 
double  cottages,  commonplace  in  type,  and 
all  the  more  so  in  contraist  with  the  other 
masculine  and  "over-mannered"  houses  of 
this  suburb.  There  are  also  misceUaneous 
illustrations,  published  without  credit  to 
their  designers. 

The  Architectural  Record  for  December 
features  Messrs.  Meade  &  Hamilton's 
Drur>-  residence  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  house 
of  considerable  size  and  English  character, 
given  an  especial  surface  wall-texture  by 
the  recessed  brick  joint.  Unfortunately, 
none  of  the  exterior  views  is  so  chosen  or 
printed  as  to  allow  of  reprinting  here.  The 
interiors  show  a  variety  of  French,  Italian, 
and  English  styles  of  furnishing.  The  Har- 
vard Club  additions,  on  44th  and  45th 
Streets,  New  York  City,  are  again  illus- 
trated, both  by  photographs  and  portions 
of  the  drawings.  An  article  on  Elevator 
Lobbies,  Part  I  of  Mr.  Edward  F.  Stevens' 
American  Hospital  Development,  Part  TV 
of  Mr.  Bissell's  articles  on  Connecticut 
Colonial  Architecture,  and  another  instalment  of  Mr.  Glenn 
Brown's  McKim  Reminiscences  complete  the  issue.  Mr.  Ste- 
vens' article  is  thoroughly  illustrated  with  photographs  and 
plans  showing  various  hospital  arrangements  and  unit  types. 
The  "Portfolio"  of  "Current  Architecture"  contains  small 
views  of  a  simple  stone  house 
near  St.  Louis  by  La  Beaume 
&  Klein,  houses  at  Detroit  by 
Albert  Kahn  and  George  D. 
Mason,  and  at  South  Orange, 
N.  J.,  by  Davis,  McGrath  & 
Kiessling. 

The   Western  Architect  for 
December  publishes  a  collec- 
tion of  the  work  of  Tallmadge 
&    Watson,    including    their 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  a  number^of^their  char- 
acteristic   large    and 
small   house   designs, 
from  which  we  select 
one  example  only  for 
representation     here. 
The      whole      group 
could  easily  have  been 
more    representative. 

The  Builder  for 
November  19  con- 
tains    some     photo- 


(From  "  The  Builder,"  London) 


Birmingham  Repertory  Theater,  Lngland 
5.  N.  Cooke,  Architect 


(From  "The  Builder."  London) 


Premlated  Design,  Plymouth  Co-operative  Society 

Hallrdav,  Paterson  5i  ASate,  Architects 

(From  "The  Builder,"  London) 


Premiated  Design,  Council  Offices,  Wilmslow,  Lngland 
J.  Theo.  Halliday,  Architect 

(Fiom  "The  Builder,"  London) 


graphic  views  showing  progress  of  work  on 
the  Liverpool  Cathedral,  the  Lady  Chapel 
of  which  we  reproduced  in  our  Modern 
English  Church  Series  in  1914,  accom- 
panied by  several  of  the  working  drawings. 
The  issue  for  November  26  contains  the 
competition  drawing  for  the  Council  Offices 
at  Wilmslow,  by  J.  Theo.  Halliday,  archi- 
tect; the  Wyggeston  Grammar  School,  at 
Leicester,  by  Howard  H.  Thomson;  and 
an  article  dealing  with  Bernini,  the  sculptor, 
accompanied  by  numerous  illustrations. 
The  December  3  issue  features  an  editorial 
indicating  that  in  England,  as  well  as  in 
America,  is  recognized  the  need  for  reform- 
ing the  present  methods  of  conducting 
competitions, —  whether  or  not  they  are  yet 
prepared  to  reform  them  out  of  existence 
is  not  quite  clear!  The  new  Birmingham 
Repertory  Theater  presents  a  fagade  in  the 
new  Greek  feeling,  with  an  interior  more 
reminiscent  of  Austrian  Art  Nouveau.  The 
interiors  of  Summerhill  Court,  Kingswin- 
ford,  by  J.  A.  Swan,  and  some  reproduc- 
tions of  Dunn,  Watson,  and  Curtis  Green's 
design  for  the  Ottawa  Department  Buildings,  are  also  illus- 
trated. The  issue  for  December  10  contains  another  of  Mr. 
Melville  Seth-Ward's  houses,  the  new  decoration  for  St.  An- 
drew's Chapel,  at  Westminster  Cathedral,  by  Robert  Weir 
Schultz,  and  a  fantastic  composition  by  A.  E.  Richardson  en- 
titled "The  Stately  Pleasure 
Dome  of  Kubla  Khan."  The 
Civic  Design  section  also  in- 
cludes several  Welsh  Town 
Planning  villages.  On  De- 
cember 17  appear  some  ex- 
amples of  Viennese  Baroque 
Architecture,  and  the  three 
premiated  designs  submitted 
for  the  Plymouth  Co-opera- 
tive Society  Premises,  which, 
interestingly  enough,  show 
the  continued  attempt  of 
English  designers  to 
adapt  classical  — 
either  Greek  or  Ro- 
man —  architectural 
motives  to  suit  the 
modern  conditions 
now  surrounding  the 
problem  of  architec- 
tural design,  in  those 
given  both  first  and 
third  place. 


-Jf' 


New  Parliament  and  Departmental  IjuiUiiiigs,  Ottawa,  Canada 
Dunn,  Watson  &  W.  Curtis  Green,  Architects 
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THE  recent  increase  of  interest  in  the 
use  of  stone  for  dwelling  design  indi- 
cates the  slow  breaking  down  of  the 
old-fashioned  prejudice  against  the  stone 
house,  based  upon  a  theory  that  it  must  be 
damp,  dark,  and  gloomy  ~  all  defects  possible 
in  any  dwelling  improperly  designed,  con- 
structed, and  ventilated.  This,  the  final  in- 
stalment of  Mr.  Heacock's  ledge-stone  arti- 
cles, continues  to  develop  the  practical  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  section  by  further  quo- 
tations from  actual  specifications  for  stone 
construction,  accompanied  bv  large  scale 
photographs  of  the  finished  work;  while  it 
also  supplies  illustrations  of  both  good  and 
bad  instances  of  the  results  obtained  by 
the  application  of  the  methods  therein 
described. 

Besides  the  illustrations  accompanying 
Mr.  Heacock's  final  summary  of  the  use  of 
ledge-stone  there  also  exists  a  type  of  in- 
formal architectural  stonework  found  in 
other  localities,— the  field  stone  of  New 
England,  for  instance,— where  the  ledge 
quality  with  the  emphasized  horizontal 
joints  is  impossible  to  be  obtained.  In  such 
a  case  we  can  turn  to  the  treatment  shown 
in  Mr.  Hopkins'  farm  l^uildings  on  page  30, 
which  is  similar  to  the  roughly  hewn  large- 
size  stones  that  are  to  compose  the  wall  of 
Mr.  Peck's  house  at  East  Orange,  the 
drawings  of  which  appear  in  this  month's 
plates.  This  part  of  the  problem,  is  quite 
foreign  to  the  neighborhood  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  is  therefore  quite  afield  from  the 
established  limits  of  Mr.  Heacock's  article. 

In  arranging  for  this  series, 
however,  the  Publishers  of  The 
Architectural  Review  felt 
that  the  same  general  principles 
of  handhng,  jointing,  and  work- 
manship that  have  reached  their 
best  development  around  Phila- 
delphia and  its  vicinity  could  be 
,  applied  to  other  localities  where 
present  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
architects  and  worknien  pre- 
vents their  securing  the  best  re- 
sults possible  from  the  material 
available  at  hand.  If  this  series 
of  articles  has  accomplished  anv- 
thing  in  that  direction,  it  will 
have  served  its  expected  pur- 
pose,— and  of  their  value,  and 
the  interest  they  have  developed 
among  our  subscribers,  we  al- 
ready had  had  ample  evidence 
from  the  unusual  response  their 
publication  has  evoked. 

In  this  connection  the  Pub- 
lishers are  pleased  to  announce 
that  a  very  similar  series  has 
been  arranged,  in  connection 
with  the  practical  treatment  and 
handling  of  brickwork,  the  first 
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Plan,  House  at  Ardmore,  Pa. 
David  Knickerbacker  Boyd,  Architect 
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Plot  Plan,  House  for  G.  H.  Le  Maistre,  tisq.,  Merion 
David  Knickerbacker  fSoyd.  Architect 


instalment  of  which  will  appear  in  an  early 
number.  This  feature,  arranged  by  the  Editor 
after  much  preliminary  study,  will  be  carried 
out  on  the  same  lines  as  'the  Ledge-Stone 
Series,  as  well  as  with  the  same  conscientious 
and  unsparing  selection  of  illustrations,,  re- 
produced with  a  thoroughness  and  in  a  way 
that  has  not  previously  been  attempted. 

As  before,  this  month's  supplemental  plates 
have  been  utilized  as  "extra  illustrations"  to 
Mr.  Heacock's  theme,  showing  houses  where 
the  use  of  ledge-stone  has  been  an  important 
feature,  and  principally  along  that  same 
"main  line"  out  of  Philadelphia,  that  is 
treated  of  in  his  text. 

The  line  plates  contain  the  plans  of  a 
stone  house  designed  for  a  wall  of  roughly 
squared  field  stone  of  large  size;  the  work- 
ing drawings  of  an  English  brick  church 
design  accommodating  a  congregation  of 
six  hundred  and  fifty  that,  while  of  Gothic 
derivation,  is  treated  with  great  freedom 
and  simplicity,  to  gain  both  size  and  dig- 
nity of  proportion  in  a  comparatively  inex- 
pensive manner.  These  plates  are  the  first 
of  some  English  working  drawings  that  will, 
by  special  arrangement  with  the  English 
Builder,  be  presented  our  readers  from  time 
to  time.  The  final  plate  shows  the  work- 
ing drawings  of  a  small  brick  one-car  garage 
—  a  rather  difficult,  and  seldom  illustrated, 
though  very  general,  minor  problem. 
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The  attention  of  our  subscribers  is  called 
to  the  competition  announced  on  another 
page.     While   The   Architectural    Re- 
view  does   nol  believe   in    the 
competition  —  as    a    means    of 
the  architect's  obtaining  a  com- 
mission, or  the  owner  "selecting 
an  architect"!  —  it  unreservedly 
believes  in  any  form  of  competi- 
tion that  will  direct  the  attention 
of  the  profession  generally  to  an 
important     economic     problem 
such  as  this;  the  more  especially 
when  that  competition  will  re- 
sult in  making  available  to  the 
pubUc  technical  information  that 
will  help  to  correct  or  improve 
the  disgraceful  conditions  widely 
existing  in  this  country  at  the 
present  time. 

Everything  that  can  be  done 
to  for\vard  such  a  purpose  should 
be  encouraged;  and  therefore  is 
The  Architectural  Review 
striving  to  co-operate  with  the 
National  Americanization  Com- 
mittee in  bringing  the  profession 
directly  into  contact  with  a 
problem  that  they,  more  than 
any  other  group,  should  be  able 
to  solve  along  practical  and 
economic  lines. 
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White  Pine 
Architectural  Competition 


A  Suburban   House  to  Cost 

(Including   Garage  lor  One   Car) 


10,000 


PRIZES  AND  MENTIONS 


Premiated  Design  will  receive  - 
Design  placed  second  will  receive 
Design  placed  third  will  receive 
Design  placed  fourth  will  receive 

Six  Mentions 


$750.00 
400.00 
250.00 
100.00 


Competition  closes  at  5 p.m.,  Monday,  May  1st,  1916 

For  complete  program  see  the  February  Number  of  The 
White  Pine  Series  of  Architectural  Monographs 

If  you  are  not  receiving  the  Monographs  and  feel  interested  in 
having  them,  kindly  write  Mr.  Russell  F.  Whitehead,  132 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  who  will  be  pleased  to  send 
you  the  February  Number  and  all  subsequent  issues.  Mr. 
Whitehead  was  formerly  editor  of  "The  Architectural  Record" 
and  of  "The  Brickbuilder,"  and  the  Monograph  Series  is  now 
being  published  under  his  direction  with  every  effort  to  continue 
to  improve  its  present  high  standard. 

WHITE  PINE  BUREAU, 
12^2  Merchants  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Representing 
The  Northern  Pine  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  Miruiesota,  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan,  and   the  Associated 
White  Pine  Manufacturers  of  Idaho 
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Ledge-5tone  Work  of  Philadelphia  and  Vicinity 

Part  III.    Modern  Stonework  Along  the  "Main  Line" 


SUCH  ledge-stone  exam- 
ples as  have  heretofore 
been  considered  were  ex- 
ecuted in  the  gray  German- 
town,  or  Chestnut  Hill,  or 
other  very  similar  stone, 
which,  as  has  been  stated, 
comes  from  the  quarries  in 
long,  thin  pieces.  However, 
in  some  of  the  suburbs  of 
Philadelphia,  particularly 
those  of  the  "Main  Line" 
section,  i.e.,  that  lying  to  the 
west  and  southwest  of  the 
city,  the  prevailing  stone, 
while  of  much  the  same  geo- 
logical character,  is  quite  dif- 
ferent both  in  appearance  and 
shape,  particularly  the  former 
—  due  to  its  much  greater 
color  variation.  Some  exam- 
ples of  its  use  are  shown  in  the 
following  illustrations. 

A  very  typical  one  is  in  the 
house  by  Mellor  &  Meigs  at 
Cynwyd  (Figs.  41  and  42), 
in  which,  by  the  frequent 
edging  up  of  the  stones,  there- 
by exposing  their  highly  col- 
ored "seam"  face,  a  partic- 
ularly strong  play  of  color  has 
been  obtained.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  smaller  stones, 
which  have  been 
used  for  the  main 
mass  of  the  walls, 
is  very  pleasing,  as 
is  also  the  use  of 
the  informal  flat 
trowel  pointing, 
which  is  most  suit- 
able for  this  type 
of  stonework,  and 
assists  greatly  in 
giving  it  its  "old" 
effect. 

Other  examples 
of  Main  Line  work 
are  those  by  Mr. 
D.  Knickerbacker 
Boy  d, —  s  ho  w  n 
among  thismonth's 
plates,  as  well  as 
the  garage  at  Mc- 
rion  (Fig.  43)  and 


By  Joseph  Linden  Heacock 
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Fig.  41.    Detail  of  Stonework,  House  at  Cynwyd,  Pa. 
Mellor  &  MeiSs,  Architects 


Fig.  42.    House  at  Cynwyd,  Pa. 
Mellor  &  Meigs,  Architects 


the  porch  detail  of  a  house  at 
Narberth  (Fig.  44),  in  the  text. 
Both  of  these  photographs 
show  so  clearly  the  manner 
of  laying  the  stone  that  con- 
sideration of  them  may  well 
be  restricted  to  the  two  de- 
tails of  lintels  and  pointing. 
The  garage  illustration  shows 
a  successful  use  of  a  long, 
wide  stone  as  a  window  head, 
eliminating  thereby  the  neces- 
sity for  an  arch,  a  feature 
difficult  to  treat  successfully 
in  a  wall  surface  of  the  char- 
acter here  shown.  Though 
only  casual  reference  has  been 
made  heretofore  to  the  use  of 
the  fiat  stone  lintel,  it  is  an 
important  and  often  very  suc- 
cessful feature  in  ledge-stone 
work,  though  not  so  econom- 
ical as  might  be  supposed,  due 
to  the  extra  charge  usually 
made  for  quarrying  the  long 
stones  required  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

The  pointing  of  this  garage 
is  of  the  ridge  type, —  quite 
white  in  color, —  due  to  its 
composition  of  white  quartz 
sand  and  white  cement.  The 
effect  is  bright,  snappy,  and 
very  satisfactory, 
and  in  no  way 
open  to  the  ad- 
verse criticism  of 
the  artificial  effect 
illustrated  in  Fig. 

39- 

In  fact,  it  may 
be  well  for  the 
author  to  empha- 
size his  desire  that 
he  be  not  misun- 
derstood on  this 
subject  of  white 
pointing.  When 
properly  employed 
and  of  suitable  ma- 
terials, it  is  most 
satisfactory,  some 
of  the  best  of  the 
Philadelphia  ledge- 
stone   work  being 
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so  treated.  That  it  has  as 
well  a  sound  Colonial  prec- 
edent may  be  proved  by 
reference,  among  other  ex- 
amples, to  the  very  first 
one  described  in  this  arti- 
cle (Fig.  I,  December,  1913, 
issue), —  the  old  barn  at 
Chestnut  Hill.  It  was 
probably  unfortunate  that, 
although  the  composition 
of  the  mortar  there  used 
was  referred  to,  it  was  not 
clearly  stated  that  its  color 
was  a  sparkling  white. 
which  contributed  mate- 
rially to  the  beauty  of  the 
wall  surface. 

The  porch  detail  of  Fig. 
44  shows  an  interesting 
combination  of  arches,  but- 
tresses, and  piers,  partic- 
ularly valuable  in  illustrat- 
ing a  successful  use 
of  rough  stone  for 
columns.  This  sat- 
isfactory result  is 
made  possible  by 
the  large  diameter 
of  the  columns,  for 
it  is  doubtful  if  any 
amount  of  skill  in 
stone-lajnng  will 
result  other  than  in 
failure  if  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to 
produce  a  column 
of  small  diameter 
in  rough  ledge- 
stone. 

The  so-called 
farmhouse  type. 
Figs.  45  and  60,  is 
useful  in  this  arti- 
cle only  as  showing 
the  textural  effect 
of  a  whitewashed 
stone  wall,  this 
texture  being  quite 
clearly  shown  on 
the  chimney  and 
gable  surfaces  of 
the  photograph. 

Such  a  treat- 
ment of  walls  is 
both  very  practi- 
cal and  econom- 
ical, as  almost  any 
grade  of  stone  may 
be  used,  and  it  may 
be  laid  up  by  ma- 
sons whose  indif- 
ferent skill  would 
not  be  sufficient  to 
produce  the  more 
satisfactory  results 
shown  in  some  of 
the  foregoing  ex- 
amples. The  units 
are  then  preferably 
small  in  size,  and 
laid  on  the  natural 
bed  with  the  joints 


Fig.  43.    Garage  for  G.  H.  Le  Maistre,  Esq.,  Merion,  Pa. 
David  Knickerbacker  Boyd,  Architect 


Fig.  44.    Porch,  House  for  Ur.  O.  J.  5nyder,  Narbertfi,  Pa. 
David  Knickerbacker  Boyd,  Architect 


Fig.  45.    Residence  of  Louis  F.  Paret,  Noble,  Pa. 
Heacock  &  Hokanson,  Atchitecls 


filled  out  to  almost  the  full 
projection  of  the  stones  by 
means  of  a  flat  trowel 
pointing.  The  doorway  de- 
tails, Figs.  46  and  60,  bet- 
ter illustrate  the  manner  of 
laying  and  pointing. 

It  would  seem  that  a 
house  of  this  type  should 
only  be  built  well  out  in 
the  suburbs;  or  in  the 
country,  where  ample  back- 
grounds of  trees  and  dis- 
tance may  be  had.  In  such 
setting  the  whitewashed 
farm  type  is  usually  very 
pleasing.  It  has,  however, 
the  defect  of  lack  of  per- 
manency, as  the  white- 
wash must  be  renewed 
every  few  years;  though 
this  item  of  maintenance 
is  not  serious  —  especially 
when  the  original 
saving  due  to  the 
economy  of  mate- 
rial and  labor  is 
considered. 

In  the  discussion 
of  these  different 
types  of  ledge- 
stone  laying  it 
seems  logical  that 
the  final  reference 
should  be  to  the 
most  formal  one, 
and  the  most 
highly  developed. 
This  is  without 
doubt  the  smooth- 
surfaced  work,  as 
illustrated  in  the 
Johnson  home- 
stead, "Upsala," 
Fig.  1 1  (Decem- 
ber, 1913),  and 
which  has  been 
brought  to  perhaps 
its  highest  and 
most  pretentious 
development  in  its 
use  by  Messrs.  Day 
&  Klauder  in  the 
corridor  walls,  and 
particularly  in  the 
vaulted  and 
groined  arch  ceil- 
ings (Fig.  50),  of 
some  of  the  build- 
ings designed  by 
them  for  Princeton 
University. 

This  work  must 
be  seen  in  order  to 
have  its  accuracy 
and  beauty  fully 
appreciated ;  and  it 
requires,  for  its  ex- 
ecution, a  high  de- 
gree of  knowledge 
and  skill  in  both 
the  supervision  and 
workmanship.  The 
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photograph  shows 
how  excellently  well 
done  is  the  bonding, 
distribution  of  sizes, 
and  treatment  of 
joints.  The  pointing 
of  these  joints  does 
not,  however,  so 
sharply  define  them 
as  the  photograph 
would  indicate,  for 
the  reason  referred 
to  on  page  60  (Au- 
gust, 1915)-  The 
color  of  the  pointing 
mortar  is  more  nearly 
that  of  the  stone, 
thus  giving  to  the 
actual  work  a  far 
softer  and  more  uniform  effect  than  the  illustration  conveys. 

The  pointing  of  this  stone  work  is  a  very  flat,  almost  imper- 
ceptible, ridge  type,  such  as  was  described  on  page  63  (August), 
though  following  verj'  closely  the  carefuUy  cut  stone  edges. 

Another  most  successful  example  of  this  formal  use  of  ledge- 
stone  is  shown  by  the  detail  of  the  main  entrance  of  a  house 
near  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Fig.  47,  by  Mr.  Charles  Barton  Keen. 
The  "Foxcroft"  stone  used  in  these  walls  is  practically  the  same 


Fig.  -)S.   Ledge-stone  as  it  comes  from  quarry 


as  the  stone  just  con- 
sidered, though  from 
a  different  locality. 
The  chief  difference 
in  its  treatment  is  in 
the  pointing,  which  is 
of  a  pronounced  ridge 
type,  and  white  in 
color,  and-  gives  a 
more  diversified  and 
less  formal  effect  than 
does  the  flat  mono- 
tone pointing  of  the 
examples  to  which 
reference  has  pre- 
viously been  made. 

The  method  of  exe- 
cution of  this  smooth- 
surfaced  type  may 
perhaps  be  most  satisfactorily  considered  by  reference  to  sim- 
ilar work  in  a  building  but  lately  completed,  and  of  which  both 
specifications  and  construction  progress  photographs  are  avail- 
able. The  specifications  (having  been  slightly  amplified  to  bet- 
ter adapt  them  for  the  purpose  of  this  article)  as  used  for  this 
building,  a  United  States  Post-Oifice  at  Bristol,  that  is  illustrated 
by  the  general  views  and  detailed  photographs  reproduced  in 
the  accompanying  plates  this  month,  are  as  follows: 


Fig.  49.   Masons  dressing  the  stone 


fig.  M.    5tone  Vciulted  and  Groined  Ceiling,  Holder  Hall,  Princeton  University 

Doy  &  Klaudet,  Architects 
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LEDGE-STONE  WORK 
—  KIND  AND  QUALITY 

All  exterior  face  work  of 
walls,  except  where  decora- 
tive limestone  or  granite  is 
used,  is  to  be  of  dressed 
ledge-stone.  The  stone  to 
be  of  mica  chist,  of  ap- 
proved gray  color  with  dis- 
tinct yellow  tone,  such  as 
is  found  in' the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia,  and  known  as 
Germantown,  or  Chestnut 
Hill,  stone.  This  stone  is 
to  have  parallel  tO])  and 
bottom  Ijeds  and  random 
ends,  avoiding  an  excess  of 
vertical  joints,  and  is  al- 
ways to  be  laid  on  the  nat- 
ural bed.  Any  stone  set 
with  natural  bed  vertical 
or  end  grain  exposed,  ex- 
cept at  corners  or  returns, 
shall  be  removed.  The 
stone  to  be  laid  in  a  random 

broken  range,  and  no  courses  to  be  over  eight  feet  in  length.  Faces  of  stone  shall 
not  exceed  eight  inches  in  height,  and  all  faces  to  be  dressed  by  hand  with  tooth 
chisel  to  true,  flat  surface.  Chisel  to  have  seven  teeth  to  each  one  and  one-half  inches 
of  width.  These  teeth  to  be  of  approximately  the  same  width  as  the  spacing  be- 
tween them.  Where  sinkage  or  projections  of  four  inches  or  less  occur  in  the  wall 
surfaces,  the  returns  for  such  sinkages  or  projections  must,  in  alternate  courses,  be 
cut  from  one  stone,  to  avoid  continuous  mortar-joints  in  the  internal  angles. 

Backing  stone  for  this  work  to  be  of  the  same  kind  and  from  same  quarry  as  the 
face  work,  but  need  not  be  selected  in  color  nor  chisel  dressed. 

Pointing  of  Ledgk-Stone  Work:  Before  the  mortar  is  set,  the  joints  are  to  be 
raked  out  to  a  depth  of  not  less  than  one  inch,  to  prepare  them  for  later  pointing. 


Fi$.  51.   Wall  raked  out  and  ready  for  pointing        Fig.  .5^.   Pointcn!  stone  wall  —  completed  work 


When  walls  arc  completely 
laid  up,  the  stone  is  to  be 
cleaned  off,  and  these  joints 
packed  full  of  pointing 
mortar,  of  com|M>sition  and 
color  satisfactory  to  the 
architect.  No  mortar  color 
is  to  be  uscil;  the  desired 
color  to  be  obtained  by  the 
mixture  of  sand,  cement, 
and  lime.  When  this  point- 
ing mortar  is  partially  set, 
it  is  to  be  struck  off  flush 
with  the  dressed  surface  of, 
wall  with  a  wooden  jointing 
tool;  i.e.,  a  flat  stick.  No 
metal  tool  mark  is  to  be 
permitted  to  show  on  the 
finished  surface  of  this 
|X>inling.  Before  starting 
the  work  the  mason  is  to 
apply  and  have  approved  a 
sample  of  pointing  over  a 
wall  area  of  at  least  one- 
half  square  yard,  and  this 
sample,  after  being  ap- 
proved,  is  to  remain  in  place  until  the  actual  pointing  is  well  under  way. 

Photograph  :  .\  large  detail  photograph  of  already  executed  stonework  of  same 
character  as  will  be  required  to  comply  with  this  specification  is  on  e.\hibition  at 
the  architect's  office. 

Several  items  should  be  noted  in  the  above  specifications;  for 
instance:  the  reason  for  requiring  that  the  entire  wall  be  built 
of  stone  from  one  quarry  is  that  this  insures  better  bonding 
than  when  a  stone  of  different  shape  for  backing  is  used  —  and 
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Fig.  53.    Dormitory  at  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Day  &  Klauder,  Architects 
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Fig.  54.    The 


Residence.  Oak  Lane,  Pa, 


Heacock  S:  Hokanson,  Architects 


Fig.  55.    The  MacDonald  Residence,  Oak  Lane,  Pa. 
Heacock  &  Hokanson,  Architects 


also  there  is  less  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining a  careful  selection  of  face 
stone  I  The  purpose  of  using  a  wooden 
tool  for  pointing  is  to  bring  to  the 
surface  the  sand  particles,  thereby 
obtaining  what  the  writer  considers  a 
better  texture  than  is  the  case  where 
an  iron  tool  is  used,  as  the  latter 
pushes  the  sand  particles  into  the 
mortar.  The  "tool"  used  on  the 
pointing  of  Campbell  Hall,  one  of  the 
Princeton  buildings,  executed  under 
the  direction  of  Messrs.  Cram,  Good- 
hue &  Ferguson,  was  a  section  of 
wooden  barrel  hoop,  this  giving  a  very 
slightly  concave  surface  to  the  point- 
ing; in  the  Post-Office  work  a  flat 
stick  was  used,  as  the  desire  in  that 
case  was  for  a  perfectly  flat  joint, 
flush  with  the  stone  surface. 

The  detail  of  a  doorway  from  a 
house  at  Germantown, 
Pa.,  by  Diihring,  Okie  & 
Ziegler,  Architects  (re- 
produced in  the  plate 
section),  shows  all  the 
stonework  left  un- 
pointed; the  joints  be- 
ing merely  raked  out  and 
smoothed  up  with  a 
piece  of  bent  gas-pipe; 
and  Fig.  56  shows  a  de- 
tail of  stonework  with 
the  white  barn  pointing 
which  is  so  characteristic 
of  old  Colonial  work. 
The  doorway  of  the  Val- 
ley Forge  House  (also 
by  the  same  architects), 
shown  at  Fig.  60,  was 
built  of  common  back- 
ing or  foundation  stone, 
the  joints  being  roughly 
filled  with  mortar  and 
the  whole  whitewashed. 
This  treatment  pro- 
duces a  particularly  in- 
teresting texture  unob- 
tainable in  any  other 
way. 

Referring  to  the  prog- 
ress-photographs pre- 
viously mentioned,   the 
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56.    Detail,  House  al  Germantown,  Pa. 
Duhring,  Okie  &  Ziegler,  Architects 


Fig.  57. 


Detail,  showing  fillet-pointed  broken-range  work,  MacDonald  Residence,  Oak  Lane,  Pa, 
Heacock  &  Hokanson,  ArchHects 


first,  Fig.  48,  shows  a  small  pile  of 
stone  as  it  comes  from  the  quarry,  the 
three-foot  rule  giving  an  idea  of  the 
size  of  the  pieces;  Fig.  49  shows  the 
masons  dressing  the  stone  on  "bank- 
ers," or  stone  tables,  these  being  set 
up  on  the  scaffold,  and  each  man 
dressing  the  stone  which  he  later  him- 
self sets  in  the  wall;  Fig.  51  shows  a 
portion  of  the  wall  raked  out  and 
ready  for  pointing;  and  Fig.  52  a 
small  portion  of  the  completed  work, 
better  illustrated  however  in  the 
larger  photograph,  Fig.  40  (page  64, 
August,  1915). 

Since  the  preparation  of  this  article 
was  due  to  the  suggestion  by  the  edi- 
tor of  The  Architectural  Review 
that  it  might  be  helpful  in  some  local- 
ities where  the  best  results  were  not 
now  being  gained  in  the  use  of  local 
materials,  it  may  be 
well,  in  closing,  to  illus- 
trate at  least  one  more 
instance  where  an  im- 
provement has  occurred 
through  the  introduction 
of  better  methods.  Ref- 
erence has  already  been 
made  to  the  use  of 
bridge-building  material 
by  Mr.  Keen  (see  Fig. 
36,  August,  1915),  and 
also  to  a  comparison  of 
the  illustrations  Fig.  24 
and  Fig.  25 — both  in 
the  .'\ugust,  1915,  issue. 
The  use  of  a  strictly 
local  material  in  the 
work  of  Messrs.  Day  & 
Klauder  at  Princeton 
is  excellently  illustrated 
in  Fig.  53.  This  stone, 
while  of  a  totally  dilTer- 
ent  character  from  the 
Philadelphia  ledge-stone, 
and  having  a  remarkable 
range  of  color,  has  been 
used  in  practically  the 
same  manner  and  with  a 
result  which  the  archi- 
tects seem  to  view  with 
quite    as   much,    if    not 
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Fig.  58.    Detail,  Church  at  Sharpville,  Pa. 

more,  enthusiasm  than  they  do  that 
executed  of  the  latter  material.  Its 
previous  use  in  local  work  had  always 
been  far  less  satisfactory. 

One  final  incident,  that  can  be 
traced  with  several  illustrations,  is  as 
follows:  Some  years  ago  plans  had 
been  prepared  for  a  house  to  be  built 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  State,  but  the 
owner  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
quality  of  the  stonework  usually  ob- 
tained in  that  vicinity.  He  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  Philadelphia  ledge- 
work,  and  seemed  particularly  partial 
to  the  fillet-pointed  broken-range  type 
shown  in  Figs.  55  and  57.  The  sug- 
gestion that  he  employ  a  foreman  and 
one  or  two  masons  of  known  abihty  to 
go  from  Philadelphia  to  direct  the 
work  met  with  his  approval,  and  the 
photographic  detail  Fig.  57  was  made 
for  their  guidance.  Some  months 
later  the  photograph  Fig.  58  was  re- 
ceived from  the  owner,  illustrating 
what  had  previously  been  considered 
the  best  type  of  local  work, 
and  the  photographs  Figs.  59 
and  61,  showing  what  had 
been  accomplished  by  the 
Philadelphia  masons. 

There  are  probably  not 
many  sections  where  so  rad- 
ical an  improvement  may  be 
made  in  local  work,  nor  does 
the  writer  wish  to  be  con- 
sidered as  of  the  opinion  that 
the  only  good  stonework  is 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  Phila- 
delphia. He  does,  however, 
feel  that  Philadelphia  is  par- 
ticularly fortunate  in  its  ma- 
terials and  precedents,  both 
immediately  at  hand,  and 
hopes  that  the  references  he 
has  compiled   may  prove  of 


Fig.  59.    Detail  of  Stonework.  House  for  T.  H.  Boyd,  Sharpville,  Pa. 
Heacock  &  Hokanson,  Architects 

some  value  in  localities  not  so  fortu- 
nate. 

/,In  conclusion,  it  is  difficult  to  make 
any  definite  summary  of  what  con- 
stitutes successful  stonework.  The  va- 
riety of   treatment   in  the  foregoing 
examples  makes  it  evident  that  the 
expert  knowledge  and  good  taste  of 
the   designer   are   necessary   for    the 
proper  utilization  of  the  skill  of  the 
artisan.    The  most  important  conclu- 
sion to  be  drawn  from  an  analysis  of 
the  examples  considered  is  that  they 
all  depend  for  their  successful  result 
upon  the  direct  and  logical  use  of  the 
materials.     This  means  the  selection 
of  a  stone  suitable  for  the  structure  in 
hand;  of  exercising  due  care  in  the 
scale  and  distribution  of  the  parts;  of 
the  necessity  of  having  a  strong  pre- 
dominance   of    horizontal    joints;    of 
such  treatment  of  the  joints  as  per- 
ipits  the  stone  to  exhibit  its  proper 
value  in  the  composition;  and  in  an 
avoidance  of  any  scheme  —  either  of 
laj-ing  or  pointing  —  likely  to 
appear   forced  or  unnatural. 
It  is,  of  course,  recognized 
that  in  some  sections  of  the 
country  stone  is  not  to  be  ob- 
tained in  such  stratifications 
as  permit  of  emphasizing  the 
horizontal  joint,  upon  which 
so  much  of  the  efTectiveness  of 
work  in  the  vicinity  of  Phila- 
delphia  depends.     But   with 
these    points    in    view,    and 
some    well-executed    samples 
in  mind,  no  one  of  any  expe- 
rience,    understanding,     and 
good  taste  should  fail  of  ob- 
taining successful   results   in 
similar    ledge-stone    work  — • 
no  matter  in  what  part  of  the 
country  that  work  may  lie. 


Fig.  60.    Entrance  Detail,  House  at  Valley  Forge,  Pa. 
DiJhrinS,  Okie  &  Ziegler.  Architects 


Heacock  i;  Hokanson,  Architects 


H.  Boyct,  Sharpville,  Pa. 
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THERE  exists  one  grave  and  apparently  inherent  defect  in 
our  present  form  of  democratic  government  which  seems 
always  to  require  such  tremendous  economic  and  needless 
wastes  of  energy  in  preventing  obvious  mistakes  of  taste,  judg- 
ment, or  economy  that,  under  a  more  skilled  directorate,  would 
never  even  be  contemplated  by  those  in  actual  control.  That 
these  mistakes  are  occurring  constantly  in  our  municipal,  as  well 
as  in  our  national,  life  is  illustrated  by  three  exactly  similar  prob- 
lems, encountered  in  New  York,  in  Boston,  and  in  Washington. 
In  New  York  the  engineers  and  officials  of  the  Board  of  Water 
Supply  are  confessedly  unable  to  devise  any  plan  for  a  gate- 
house or  pumping-station  that  avoids  serious  encroachment  on 
Morningside  Park,  regarded  by  many  residents  as  the  most 
beautiful  small  park  in  New  York  City  —  or,  as  some  are  in- 
clined to  claim,  in  the  United  States.  While  not  in  full  posses- 
sion of  all  the  factors  in  the  case,  we  do  not  hesitate,  from  what 
we  have  known  of  other  similar  problems,  entirely  to  agree  with 
those  who  protest  against  placing  as  large  a  structure  as  is  pro- 
jected on  land  reserved  for  park  purposes,  especially  in  a  city  as 
congested  and  rapidly  growing  as  New  York.  It  seems  to  be  a 
further  aggravation  of  the  proposed  evil  that,  in  this  case,  the 
precise  site  selected  —  between  i2ist  and  12 2d  Streets  — 
proves  to  be  exactly  the  space  originally  proposed  by  Messrs. 
Olmstead  and  Vaux  (in  October,  1873)  as  the  "only  quiet  sunny 
lawn  in  the  park"!  It  is  also  another  aggravation  of  the  case 
that  the  scheme  for  the  building  itself,  intended  to  include  a 
pumping-station,  resting-place,  comfort-station,  and  tool-house, 
is  obviously  entirely  inappropriate  in  treatment  to  the  site  pro- 
posed. "If  there  must  be  a  building  there."  one  of  the  layman 
protestants  is  quoted  as  saying,  "at  least  make  it  as  simple  as 
possible.  The  idea  of  a  great,  big,  formal  building,  such  as  the 
one  planned,  is  grotesque." 

Exactly  the  same  sort  of  a  problem  has  long  been  fought  in 
Boston,  where  it  was  proposed  to  place  a  similar  pumping- 
station,  first  on  the  new  Charles  River  Embankment,  and  later 
on  the  Public  Gardens  and  in  the  Common;  and  again,  appar- 
ently, merely  because  those  engineering  and  political  minds  in 
control  seemed  unable  to  think  along  any  other  line  except  that 
this  was  the  easiest  way  to  get  a  location  —  as  well  as  the  cheap- 
est, because  it  saved  paying  for  the  land  used  in  this  way!   As  a 


matter  of  fact,  any  public-spirited  individual  should  recognize 
that  such  a  process  is  far  and  away  the  most  expensive,  in  the 
long  run,  because  whereas  the  actual  area  occupied  by  the  build- 
ing is  itself  comparatively  small,—  aad  therefore  would  not  be 
expensive  to  purchase  in  any  proper  and  acceptable  location, — 
by  placing  such  a  structure  in  a  park,  it  becomes  so  much  the 
more  visible  and  anachronous  as  to  go  far  to  rob  all  the  land  sur- 
rounding the  actual  site  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  its  civic 
and  community  rest  and  recreation  value;  while  always  is  there 
the  danger  of  such  a  precedent  leading  toward  a  regularly  estab- 
lished and  accustomed  evil! 

In  our  national  capital  city  of  Washington,  where  hardly  a 
month  passes  without  some  transparent  or  subtile  effort  to  dis- 
figure the  city  by  departing  from  the  scheme  of  development 
outlined,  in  the  first  place  by  Major  L'Enfant,  and  later  by  the 
Commission  which  worked  out  an  extension  of  the  original  plan 
to  meet  conditions  of  the  present,^  and  even  the  far-distant 
future, —  it  is  therefore  only  a  coincidence,  otherwise  occasioning 
no  surprise,  to  find  an  attempt  at  this  same  time  to  construct  a 
huge  power-house  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  nearly  adjacent 
to  the  new  Lincoln  Memorial  —  a  necessary  and  integral  part  of 
which  power-house  would  be  four  huge  chimney-stacks,  which 
could  not  but  become  dominating  and  permanent  blots  on  the 
river  and  park  landscape.  They  would  also  further  contribute 
their  proportionate  quota  of  soot  toward  defiling  the  white 
marble  beauty  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  itself,  as  well  as  making 
it  so  much  the  more  impossible  to  preserve  for  Washington  its 
present  almost  unique  position  on  this  continent  as  a  city  where 
the  comparative  absence  of  smoke  and  soot  makes  the  white 
beauty  of  marble  permanently  possible  of  employment  for  its 
monumental  and  government  architecture. 

In  all  three  cases  so  nearly  the  same  condition  exists  that  all 
may  be  summarized  in  a  criticism  that  could  properly  be  applied 
to  each,  changing  only  local  names  of  parks  and  persons;  and 
perhaps  no  better  summary  is  to  be  found  than  that  contained 
in  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Titnes  of  February  7. 

"The  disposition  of  engineers  and  other  persons  in  the  public  service  to 
include  plans  of  park  invasion  in  making  plans  for  public  works  must  be 
checked.  They  must  submit  to  the  will  of  the  people  to  keep  their  few  parks 
free  from  needless  buildings.  If  the  Water  Board's  plans  had  not  been  with- 
held so  long  from  the  public  some  practical  means  to  avoid  the  encroach- 
ment on  Morningside  Park  could  have  been  devised  in  time.  The  expense  of 
making  a  detour  in  the  course  of  the  aqueduct  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
actual  cost  to  the  city  of  the  land  taken  from  the  park. 

''We  are  quite  confident  that  a  building  40  feet  high  and  95  feet  long  need 
not  be  built  in  Morningside  Park  for  pumping  purposes.  Originally,  permis- 
sion to  build  an  underground  chamber  was  all  that  wys  asked  for.  Then  a  vis- 
ible gate-house  was  added  to  the  plan.  The  combination  of  that  with  a  public- 
comfort  station,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  was  a  little  idea  of  Park  Commissioner 
Ward's  very  own.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  discard.  Let  us  get  back  to  the  gate- 
house and  see  if  that,  too,  cannot  be  argued  out  of  the  park." 

WE  have  selected  this  jjortion  of  the  Times  editorial  for 
reprinting  advisedly  as  being  worthy  of  special  com- 
ment thus  to  find  in  a  North-American  newspaper  edi- 
torial so  fundamentally  correct  an  outlook  upon  a  problem  that 
is  very  considerably  concerned  with  a  question  of  ajsthetics.  The 
newspaper  press  has  heretofore  been  too  generally  indifferent  to 
this  aspect  of  American  life;  and  inasmuch  as  we  must  continue 
for  some  years  to  come  to  depend  upon  the  newspaper  as  the 
principal  medium  of  education  for  the  mass  of  our  citizenrj'  in 
these  United  States,  their  lack  of  appreciation,  if  not  their  utter 
disregard,  of  this  factor  in  American  Ufe  is  deeply  to  be  deplored. 
Recognizing,  as  we  do,  the  difficulty  of  finding  editorial  talent 
possessing  the  broad  general  foundation  for  a  proper  critical 
outlook  on  the  many  complicated  art  matters  with  which  the 
growth  and  development  of  this  country  are  concerned,  it  is 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  our  newspapers  have  so  com- 
pletely failed  to  recognize,  adopt,  or  maintain  any  proper  stand- 
ard of  general  artistic  taste.  "  Let  us  hope  the  changed  attitude 
recently  apparent  among  a  few  leading  papers  augurs  a  more 
definite  recognition  of  their  responsibilities  in  the  future.  The  art 
of  architecture,  being  fundamentally  based  upon  a  broad  sub- 
stratum of  common  sense  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  far  less  difficult 
to  understand  and  appreciate  than  the  more  technical  allied  arts 
of  painting,  sculpture,  music,  or  decoration.  It  is  therefore  worthy 
of  all  encouragement  to  find  so  commendable  an  editorial  posi- 
tion taken  on  so  well  assured  a  basis  as  the  one  quoted  above. 
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Current  Periodicals 

A  Review  of  the  Recent  American 
And  Foreign  Architectural  Publications 


Lpiscopal  Church,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 
W.  K.  Rainskxd,  Architect :  Allen  &  Collens.  Asso. 


AN  examination  of  the  January 
magazines  develops  two  groups 
of  principal  architectural  inter- 
est. One  is  the  half  dozen  or  so  pub- 
Uc  buildings  that  the  month  has 
brought  forth,  the  majority  of  which 
reappear  upon  this  page;  the  other,  a 
group  of  informal  but  picturesque 
views,  centering  principally  around 
two  residences  shown  on  the  page  fol- 
lowing, and  continued  through  Mr. 
Alfred  Hopkins'  distinctive  group  of 
minor  farm  buildings,  appearing  at 
the  head  of  the  last  page. 

The  Brickbuilder' s  plates  include 
some  new  buildings  by  Parker, 
Thomas   &    Rice   for    the   Maryland 

State  Xormal  School,  at  Towson.  Despite  its  size,  the  large 
school  building  is  a  very  good  example  of  the  Elizabethan  style, 
the  dormers  expressing  some  modem  variations  in  detail  Other 
public  work  illustrated  includes 
the  West  Side  Market  at  Cleve- 
land, by  Hubbell  &  Benes;  the 
Railroad  Station  at  Santa  Fe,  by 
Bakewell  &  Brown,  well  carried 
out  in  the  Spanish  Mission  tj-pe; 
and  several  small  suburban  fire 
stations  at  Winchester,  Weston, 
and  Watertown,  of  which  the 
one  at  Westcn  is  shown  in  its 
most  unpromising  aspect.  To 
this  group  should  also  be  added 
a  well-designed  Police  Head- 
quarters building  at  Mt.  Vernon, 
N.  Y.,  and  Wyatt  &  Nolting's 
Post-Ofhce  at  Waukegan.  III. 
The  rather  well-known 
Tattershall  fireplaces  are 
illustrated,  and  the 
measured  Colonial  draw- 
ings now  appear  directly 
in  front  of  the  plate 
section.  The  text  in- 
cludes the  second  of  Mr. 
Perkins'  articles  on  the 
School  Building  as  a 
Civic  Center;  an  article 
dealing  with  the  selec- 
tion of  a  healing  system; 
a  short  description  of  a 
Boys'  Club  at  Roxbury; 
and  another  treating  of 


United  States  Post-Office,  Waukegan 
Wyatt  &  NoltinS,  Atchiitects 
(From  "The  Brickbuilder") 


West  Side  Market  House,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Hubbell  &  Bones.  Arctiitects 


Fire  Station.  Watertown,  Mass. 
Curtis  W.  Bixby,  Architect 


(From  "The  Brickbuilder 


Police  Headquarters  Building,  Mount  Vernon, 
George  M.  Bartlett,  Architect 
(From  "The  Brickbuilder") 


Administration  and  Recitation  Building.  Maryland  State  Normal  School,  Towson, 
Parker,  Thomas  &  Rice,  Architects 


"Diagrammatic  Progress  Schedules." 
The  picturesque  and  human  appeal 
of  architecture  appears  most  in  evi- 
dence in  The  Architeclural  Record  for 
January  through  the  illustrations  of  a 
country  house  at  Southampton,  L.  I., 
by  Walker  &  Gillette.  This  structure 
is  noteworthy  because  it  possesses  an 
unusually  individual  and  distinctive 
quality  all  too  rare  in  American  archi- 
tecture, probably  because  of  the  gen- 
eral lack  of  any  distinctive  Individ 
uality  or  architectural  appreciation 
on  the  part  of  the  client  himself.  From 
some  points  of  view  it  suggests  much 
of  the  "happenstance"  development 
of  the  more  informal  Italian  villas, 
from  which  it  was,  perhaps,  more  or  less  consciously  derived, 

A  group  of  houses  by  Mr.  McGoodwin,  at  St.  Martins,  ap- 
pears in  all  the  bare  realities  of  a  hardly  completed  architectural 

development  —  particularly     to 
be    regretted   of    a    community 
where    the   importance   of   nat- 
ural foliage  growths  in  comple- 
ting the  bare  architectural  out- 
lines is  so  generally  recognized 
as  is  the  case  in  Philadelphia  and 
its   vicinity.      Other   work,   by 
E.  B.  Gilchrist  and  by  Diihring, 
Okie  &  Ziegler,  is  also  shown  by 
studies  or  photographs  of  barely 
completed  structures.    Certainly 
no       sufficient         architectural 
excuse  exists  for  the  publication 
of  the  Monmouth  Hotel  at  Spring 
Lake,    featured    in    the    "Port- 
folio" of  "Current  Archi- 
tecture,"   nor    can    we 
think  of  anything  com- 
mendatory to  say  of  its 
^  '      companion,  the  Bank  of 
Nova  Scotia,  at  Havana, 
Cuba.  The  Montgomery 
residence,     at     Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  while  unquestion- 
ably better  than  its  asso- 
ciates,  is   too  fragmen- 
tary, as  presented,  and 
too    obscure    in    detail, 
either  to  be  unreservedly 
condemned  or  truthfully 
appreciated.    A  number 
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Front  toward  Garden 

of  miscellaneous  measured 
drawings  of  Connecticut  Colo- 
nial architecture  appear,  and 
Part  II  of  Mr.  Stevens'  article 
on  American  Hospital  Devel- 
opment is  published,  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  particularly 
with  plans  and  interior  photo- 
graphs. Mr.  Glenn  Brown's 
reminiscences  of  Mr.  McKim 
are  concerned  in  this  number 
with  his  relation  to  the  resto- 
ration of  the  White  House. 

The  American  Architect  for 
January  12  deals  with  Mod- 
ern   Farm    Buildings,     illus- 
trating   the    work    of   Alfred 
Hopkins.    Although  much  of 
this  is  already  familiar  from  pre- 
vious publication,  it  here  appears 
supplemented   by   some   new   and 
attractive  details.      Mr.  Hopkins' 
work  not  only  always  expresses  a 
refined  feehng  and  appreciation  for 
both  the  a'sthetic  and  the  practical 
sides  of  his  problems,  but  is  also  of 
I  he  widest  variety  in  design  and 
architectural      treatment  —  some- 
what   rarely    found    in    American 
architectural  practice. 

The   principal    feature    on   Jan- 
uary 19  is  a  rather  novel  combina- 
tion of  a  small  steep-pitched  French 
roof  with  large  flat-roofed  wings,  in 
a  house  at  Greenlawn,  L.  I.,  designed  by 
John  Russell  Pope.    Despite  the  interest 
of  the  result  one  rather  wonders  if  the 
original    scheme    did    not    propose    the 
pitched  roof  covering  the  entire  main 
body  of  the  house,  when  its  proportions 
would  have  been  more  successful.    But 
as  this  would  have  correspondingly  en- 
larged the  second  floor  it  appears  prob- 
able that,  through  some  reduction  of  the 
owner's  demands,  or  the  plan,  this  story 
was  narrowed   to   the   dimensions   that 
now  exist,   the  low  wings 
therefore    appearing    large 
in  relation  to  the  central 
portion.  The  interiors  con- 
sistently    carry     out     the 
French     note     maintained 
by  the  exterior.  A  house  by 
MacLaren  &  Thomas,    at 
Colorado   Springs,   consid- 
erably more  interesting  on 
the  entrance  than  on  the 
court    side,    is    also    illus- 
trated. 


House  (or  H.  H.  Rogers,  Esq.,  Soulhampton,  L.  I. 

Walker  &  Cillellu,  Arctiitecis 

(From  "The  American  Architect") 
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House  for  Com.  Charles  A.  Gould,  Greenlawn,  L.  I. 

John  Russell  Pope,  Architect 
(From  "Architecture") 


House  lor  Robert  Walker,  Esq.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

James  Brile,  Architect 

(From  "The  Architectural  Record") 


New  House,  Pastorius  Park,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Robert  R.  McGoodwin,  Architect 

(From  "  The  Brickbuilder") 


Santa  He  Railroad  Station,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
Bakewell  &  Brown,  Architects 


LntrarKe  End  and  ^hore  Front 

There  are   two  plates  de- 
voted to  Robinson  Hall,  Dart- 
mouth College,  the  design  of 
which  can  be  criticized  both 
in   regard    to   intent   and    to 
detail.    First,  as  to  the  intent. 
The  tradition  of  New  Eng- 
land towns  is  distinctly  Colo- 
nial, or,  if  the  term  Georgian 
is  preferred,   as  relating  the 
style  to  that  in  England  of 
the  same  epoch,  it  may  be 
used.      This  style  is  one  of 
simple,  severeclassicism,  some- 
times heavy  and  dull,  but  al- 
ways  formal,    and   therefore 
having  dignity.    It  has,  how- 
ever,   enough    flexibility    to 
allow    its   application    to    various 
conditions,  and  its  relative  factors 
are  subordinate  to  its  masses;  and 
its  foci,  which  are  few,- -  porches, 
entrances  and  Palladian  motives,— 
are  in  scale  with  its  masses.    It  is 
not  enough,  however,    to   employ 
these  motives  casually  to  simulate 
the  style,  which  is  one  of  carefully 
considered  relative  proportions  of 
simple  openings  and  walls,  derived 
from    Italian    Renaissance    prece- 
dents with  monumental  character. 
So  inherent  is  this  quality  in  the 
style,  that  marked  variety  of  shape 
of  opening,  exaggeration  of  minor 
details,  or  interpolation  of  other  types  of 
classic  detail  injure  it  to  a  serious  extent. 
If  it  was  intended  that  Robinson  Hall 
should  be  Colonial  in  tj-pe  it  fails,  in  as 
much  as  its  open  pediment  is  much  too 
large  in  scale  for  the  Palladian  motive 
beneath,  its  cornice  is  too  heavily  modil- 
lioned,  its  porch,  with  an  exaggerated 
Erechtheion  motive,  with  too  broad  an 
opening  for  its  height,  and  which  is  too 
heavily   profiled,    is   out    of   proportion 
with  the  window  openings,  which  again 
are  much  too  varied  in  de- 
sign. If  it  was  not  intended 
to  suggest  Georgian  work, 
but  to  be  merely  utilitarian 
of     the     character    which 
frankly  and  at  times  bru- 
tally   eliminates    any    at- 
tempt at  relative  propor- 
tions, it  is  to  be  regretted, 
as   the   Georgian   work   is 
perfectly  amenable   to  all 
requirements  of  the  usual 
college   building,   and   has 
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t,state  of  Adolph  Mollenhauer.  tsq..  Bay  ihore,  L.  I. 
Alfred  Hopkins*  Architect 


Style,  which  the  utilitarian 
work,  no  matter  how  embel- 
lished by  unnecessarj-  factors 
such  as  keystones,  corner 
quoins  making  vertical  bands 
only,  and  friezes  which  have 
no  proportion,  never  attains. 
Incidentally,  the  second-story 
plan  does  not  seem  to  fit  the 
windows  very  well,  and  the 
paneling  of  some  of  the  win- 
dows through  two  stories 
tends  to  confuse  the  sense  of 
scale.  A  tradition  is  so  valu- 
able an  asset  in  any  American 
community  that  it  is  a  pity 
that  it  should  be  neglected  as 
it  has  been  so  constantly  at 
Dartmouth. 

In  the  issue  for  January  26 
the  article  on  "Versatility" 
could,  with  far  more  perti- 
nency, have  accompanied  Mr. 
Hopkins'  work,  appearing  in 
the  issue  two  weeks  earlier. 
As  published,  this  topic  ac- 
companies plates  showing  mis- 
cellaneous work  by  Nelson  & 
Van  Wagenen,  it  so  happening 
that  the  majority  of  the 
buildings,  of  varying  merit, 
show  designs  of  either  a 
Colonial  or  heavier  Classical 
derivation.  Indeed,  the  single 
variant  is  a  plaster  house,  at 
Rome,  N.  Y. 

On  January  5  a  practical 
article  on  Apartment  House 
EflSciency,  by  C.  L.  Horn,  is 
accompanied  by  some  inci- 
dental text  and  plate  illus- 
trations, including  the  Craig 
Apartments,  at  Chicago,  by 
Schmidt,  Garden  &  Martin, — 
already  illustrated  and  re- 
ferred to  in  this  department, 
—  and  the  Hardy,  Lockby 
Court,  Barrett,  Chandler,  and 
Chestnut  Street  Apartments 
by  the  same  designers.  Of 
these,  only  the  Chandler 
Apartments  are  classically  pre- 
tentious, the  others  being  di- 
rect and  simple,  after  the  pre- 
vailing Chicago  fashion. 

Architecture  for  January 
publishes  Trowbridge  &  Ac- 
kerman's  Central  Branch 
Building    of     the    Brooklyn 


Lodge,  Stetson  t  st..  ^ti  rlington,  N.Y. 

Alfred  Hopkins,  Atchitect 

(From  "The  American  Arctiitect") 
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Hardy  Apartments,  Chicago,  III. 

Schmidt,  Garden  &  Martin,  Architects 

(From  "The  IViiUlir."  London) 


An  Architectural  Fantasy ;  An  Harbour 
A.  E.  Richardson,  Architect 

(From  "The  Builder,"  l_i)ndon) 


Proposed  New  Spa,  Baths,  Hotel,  and  Gardens,  Bath 
John  Belcher  and  J.  J.  Joass,  Architects 


Dairy  BIdg.,  Estate  of  C.  V.  Brokaw,  Lsq.,  Olen  Cove,  L.  1. 
Alfred  Hopkins,  Architect 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  a  structure  that, 
externally,  is  so  largely  mo- 
notonous in  treatment  and 
simply  rectangular  in  outline 
as  to  verge  perilously  upon 
the  commonplace.  The  inte- 
riors are  more  attractive  in 
appearance,  largely  from  their 
unusual  suggestion  of  English 
domestic  work.  A  small  stone 
church  at  Ridgefield,  Conn., 
is  given  an  interestingly  Colo- 
nial aspect  both  within  and 
without;  and  a  simple  and 
picturesque  plastered  hillside 
house  of  English  type,  by 
James  Brite,  is  illustrated, 
with  the  now  usuaJ  group  of 
anonymous  architectural 
snap-shots.  Benjamin  F. 
Betts  has  a  short  article  on 
"Early  Architecture  in  West- 
ern New  York,"  illustrated  by 
photographs  and  measured 
drawings. 

The  Western  Architect  deals 
principally  with  the  modern 
factory  problem,  illustrated 
by  the  dignified  and  self  con- 
tained work  of  George  C. 
Nimmons,  including  many 
structures  recently  published 
in  the  August  Architectural 
Record,  and  reviewed  in  this 
department  at  that  time. 
Illustrations  of  a  schoolhouse 
at  Niagara  Falls  show  an 
extremely  direct  and  simple 
treatment  of  the  problem. 

The  Builder  for  December 
24includes  Mr.  John  Belcher's 
and  Mr.  J.  J.  Joass'  proposed 
new  spa,  baths,  hotel,  and 
garden  in  the  city  of  Bath, 
England.  On  December  31  ap- 
pears another  of  Mr.  A.  E. 
Richardson's  "Architectural 
Fantasies,"  "A  Classical  Har- 
bour." Articles  on  January  7 
treat  of  the  work  of  Alberti  at 
Rimini,  and  Wren's  later  Lon- 
don churches.  The  issue  for 
January  14  contains  H.  Percy 
Adams'  and  Charles  Holden's 
design  for  the  University  of 
London  King's  College  for 
Women,  and  one  or  two  plates 
of  restoration  drawings  of 
Wren's  churches. 
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IN  this  issue  we  present  for  tiie  particular 
attention  of  members  of  the  profession,  or 
other  readers  interested  in  decorative 
ornament  and  architectural  design,  the  first 
of  two  articles  by  Mr.  Claude  Bragdon,  de- 
veloping —  in  what  is  intended  to  be  a  less 
abstract  and  more  practical  manner  -  the 
theories  dealt  with  at  length  in  his  recently 
published  volume  "Projective  Ornament," 
reviewed  by  Mr.  C.  Howard  Walker  in  our 
November  number.  In  illustrating  the  further 
application  of  this  theory  to  architectural 
ornament  Mr.  Bragdon  has  accomplished 
some  of  the  best  and  most  beautiful  drawings 
he  has  yet  made  —  drawings  that  are  in  them- 
selves models  of  decorative  design.  No 
draughtsman  interested  in  rendering,  or  even 
—  for  that  matter  —  in  perfecting  his  skill  in 
architectural  drawing,  but  can  learn  much 
from  a  study  of  the  beautiful  and  expressive 
line  employed  in  these  drawings,  as  well  as 
from  their  composition  and  their  relation  of 
spots  of  light  and  dark  pattern.  The  second 
instalment  will  follow  in  April,  and  is  to  be 
accompanied  by  more  drawings,  equally  beau- 
tiful and  appealing  to  a  decorative  archi- 
tectural sense. 

The  development  of  the  Midland  Steel 
Company's  property  for  workingmen's  homes, 
adjacent  to  their  mills  near  Pittsburgh,  is  also 
illustrated  within  this  issue  by  a  number  of 
plans  and  elevation  studies,  accompanied  by 
some  photographs  of  a  few  of  the  completed 
houses  and  a  brief  text  description  of  the  proj- 
ect and  its  development  to  date.  It  should  be 
of  particular  interest  at  this  time  —  when  the 
importance  of  properly  housing  the  working- 
man  is  coming  to  be  recognized  in  this  coun- 
try —  because  we  have  as  yet  made  so  lamen- 
tably few  actual  ventures  in  this  direction  to 
which  we  can  turn  as  models  for  reference, 
or  for  exact  information  for  the  assistance  of 
others  proposing  to  undertake  developments 
along  similar  lines.  To  this  subject  Mr. 
Ihlder's  short  accompanying  article  should 
serve  as  an  authoritative  introduction. 

This  month  we  are  fortunate  in  having  the 
drawings  of  so  unusual  a  building  to  feature 
that  we  have  finally  given  the  usual  eight 
line-plates  to  showing  the  elevation  and 
principal  detail  working  drawings  and  some 
ten  or  twelve  more  text  pages  to  the  adequate 
reproduction  of  the  working  plans  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Hopkins'  Court-House  and  Prison, 
Courts  of  Inferior  Jurisdiction,  New  York 
City.  While  the  building  of  this  structure  has 
not  yet  been  begun  —  the  city  being  at  pres- 
ent occupied  with  obtaining  and  clearing  the 
site  where  it  is  to  stand  —  it  has  been  most 
compL.v-.y  worked  out  in  great  detail  by  the 
architects,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  model 
drawings  we  reproduce.  The  style  adopted 
has  been  utilized  with  equal  consistency  and 
thoroughness,  and  with  all  due  regard  to  the 
practical  arrangement  of  the  plan,  until  the 
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whole  presents  a  most  unusual  type  of  archi- 
tectural design,  and  one  that  we  do  not  re- 
member of  before  having  been  able  to  present 
to  our  subscribers  in  as  equally  complete  and 
thorough  a  fashion. 


The  April  issue  of  The  Architectural  Re- 
view will,  we  believe,  be  of  particular  inter- 
est for  its  presentation  of  some  architectural 
photographs  taken  during  last  summer  by 
Mr.  Whitney  Warren,  the  well-known  Amer- 
ican architect,  while  making  an  examination 
of  the  French  historical  monuments  along  the 
section  of  that  country  that  had  been  pre- 
viously over-run  by  the  invading  armies.  This 
will  be  the  first  presentation  where  any  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  show  existing  con- 
ditions in  any  architectural  sense;  and  it  will 
perhaps  cause  some  members  of  the  profes- 
sion to  realize  for  the  first  time  that  the  very 
destruction  of  the  fabric  of  Rheims  itself  has 
been  a  mere  episode  in  a  thoroughly  prear- 
ranged and  colossal  campaign,  undertaken 
by  an  apparently  utterly  desperate  invader, 
comprising  the  ruthless  and  total  destruction 
of  a  nation's  dwellings,  churches,  and  govern- 
mental buildings.  The  second  of  Mr.  Bragdon's 
articles,  with  another  instalment  of  his  in- 
imitable pen-drawings,  will  also  appear  in 
April;  along  with  some  further  recent  ex- 
amples of  modern  American  workingmen's 
homes,  as  they  have  been  realized  in  various 
manufacturing  centers. 

Among  plates  of  working  drawings  to  be 
published  in  early  issues  may  be  named 
Messrs.  Crow,  Lewis  &  Wickenhoefer's  Chil- 
dren's Juvenile  Court,  accompanied  by  some 
incidental  photographs,  showing  one  of  the 
unusual  newer  buildings  in  New  York  City; 
the  drawings  of  a  college  development  in 
China  by  Murphy  &  Dana;  a  recent  banking 
and  office  building  structure;  and  several  ex- 
amples  of   our   smaller   and   more   intimate 
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domestic  architecture,  including  drawings  and 
photographs  of  a  charmingly  designed  and 
attractive  plaster  house  by  Charles  Barton 
Keen,  and  some  work  by  Murphy  &  Dana,  etc. 

The  Publishers  regret  that,  through  a  mis- 
understanding in  their  office,  two  illustrations 
in  Mr.  Heacock's  last  article  on  the  "Ledge- 
Stone  Work  of  Philadelphia  and  Vicinity," 
published  on  page  23  of  the  February  number 
as  Figs.  59  and  61,  were  credited  to  Heacock 
&  Hokanson  as  architects,  whereas  the  design- 
ers of  the  T.  H.  Boyd  House,  at  Sharpsville, 
Pa.,  were  actually  Owsley  &  Boucherle. 


Unexpected  delays  in  completing  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Immigrants  in  America  Housing 
Competition  have  prevented  including  the 
complete  program  in  this  issue.  It  is  now 
standing  in  type,  however,  and  final  approval 
of  the  proofs  will  probably  enable  it  to  be 
printed  before  this  issue  reaches  our  subscri- 
bers. All  requests  for  the  program  that  have 
been  received  will  be  supplied  immediately; 
and  copies  will  also  be  separately  mailed  to 
all  our  subscribers.  Other  individuals  inter- 
ested may  obtain  the  program  by  addressing 
The  Architectural  Review  and  requesting 
that  information.  Another  page  announces 
the  essentials  of  this  program,  but  those  desir- 
ing to  compete  should  obtain  the  full  text  in 
regard  to  the  details  of  arrangement  and  sub- 
mission of  plans  which  are  not  covered  in  this 
announcement. 

AN  APPEAL  TO  ARCHITECTS 

Architects  may  assist  in  the  war-relief  work 
now  under  way  by  responding  to  an  appeal 
for  discarded  tracing-linen  that  has  been  made 
by  Mrs.  John  Downes,  21  Water  Street, 
Hingham,  Mass.  The  need  of  soft  old  materi- 
als for  dressings  is  becoming  more  and  more 
urgent  in  all  the  war  hospitals,  and  old  trac- 
ing-linen will  be  especially  appreciated.  If 
such  material  will  be  sent  to  the  above  address, 
Mrs.  Downes  will  wash  out  the  sizing,  and  put 
the  cloth  in  proper  condition  to  be  used.  This 
is  a  long  and  somewhat  tedious  process,  and 
while  the  Surgical  Dressings  Committee,  to 
whom  it  will  then  be  forwarded,  cannot  take 
the  time  to  do  this  work,  they  are  especially 
glad  to  receive  this  linen  because  of  the  fineness 
of  the  material  used  for  this  purpose.  To  quote 
from  Mrs.  Downes'  appeal.  "The  need  of  soft 
dressings  is  overwhelming.  This  material  will 
be  used  for  eye-bandages.  The  Red  Cross  has 
notified  all  of  its  branches  that  we  must  pre- 
pare to  keep  a  tenth  of  everything  at  home. 
This  will  bring  a  heavy  burden  upon  us  all, 
for  we  cannot  diminish  our  gifts  to  Europe, 
and  every  scrap  of  cotton  or  linen  must  be 
gathered  and  used."  Architects,  engineers,  or 
others  getting  rid  of  old  tracings  can  serve  a 
worthy  cause  by  forwarding  such  discarded 
material  to  the  address  given  above. 
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THE  shell-shattered  windows  of  Rheims,  the  bomb-scat- 
tered ceiling  of  Santa  Maria  dei  Scalzi  —  what  are  these 
things  but  a  symbol  of  that  old  crystal  of  art  in  which 
were  reflected  those  forms  of  thought  which  are  even  now  being 
washed  away  in  blood  and  tears?  This  crystal  has  so  long  held 
us  hypnotized  by  its  beauty  that  we  have  not  stirred  a  hand 
toward  the  creation  of  a  new  art-crystal,  which  shall  reflect  the 
movement  of  the  modern  mind. 

The  art-phase  which  we  are  passing  through  represents  a 
breaking  up.  This  accounts  for  the  vagaries  of  modern  painting 
and  modern  music.  It  is  a  clearing  away  of  old  assthetic  rubbish, 
just  as  the  war  is  a  clearing  away  of  old  political  rubbish,  so  that 
the  god  in  man  may  fulfil  itself  in  some  new  and  beautiful  way. 

The  need  for  this  new  mirror  of  consciousness,  which  may  do 
for  our  place  and  moment  in  the  great  processional  of  civiliza- 
tion what  Egyptian  architecture  did  for  Eg>'pt,  Hellenic  sculp- 
ture for  Greece,  and  Venetian  painting  for  the  later  Renaissance, 
has  now  at  last  become  acute.  Before  the  carmons  cease  their 
booming  we  must  concern  ourselves  with  the  production  of  more 
things  than  those  which  have  to  do  with  the  mere  machinery  of 
life.    For  the  new  age  a  new  art  must  arise. 

In  what  quarter  shall  we  look  for  those  elements  whose  pre- 
cipitation into  sound  and  form  and  color  shall  reflect  that  reve- 
lation of  truth  vouchsafed  "the  scientific  century"  just  past, 
and  that  further  revelation  which  awaits  us  in  this  transitional 
period  of  wonder  and  amaze?  What,  in  short,  shall  be  the  basis 
of  the  new  aesthetic? 

It  may  be  urged  that  on  this  subject  it  is  idle  to  speculate 
and  impossible  to  forecast;  that  not  until  the  hour  strikes  shall 
we  be  able  to  discern  the  figure  on  the  dial.  It  may  be  said  that 
art  is  a  product  of  the  intuition,  whose  action  is  always  unpre- 


dicable,  because  it  is  subconscious.  And  yet  it  is  not  incon- 
ceivable that  with  the  growth  of  self-consciousness  the  intuition 
may  attain  to  a  consciousness  of  itself.  The  art  of  the  future 
may  be  self-conscious;  there  may  be  a  greater  play  of  the  sun- 
light of  the  understanding  in  this  moonlit  garden  of  the  soul. 
Moreover,  perhaps  the  hour  has  struck,  perhaps  the  thing  we 
are  seeking  is  here  before  us,  waiting  for  somebody  to  point 
it  out. 

No  fact  is  better  established  than  that  we  live  in  an  orderly 
universe.  The  truth  of  this  the  war  in  Europe  may  for  the  mo- 
ment, and  to  the  near  and  narrow  view,  appear  to  contradict; 
but  the  sweep  of  human  history,  and  of  the  stars  in  their  courses, 
alike  show  an  orderliness  which  carmot  be  gainsaid.  Now  of 
order,  number  —  that  is,  mathematics  —  is  the  more  than  s3Tn- 
bol;  it  is  the  very  thing  itself.  Whence  this  weltering  tide  of 
life  arose,  and  whither  it  flows,  we  know  not;  but  that  it  is  gov- 
erned by  mathematical  law  all  of  our  knowledge  in  every  field 
confirms.  Were  it  not  so,  knowledge  itself  would  be  impossible. 
It  is  because  man  is  a  counting  animal  that  he  is  master  over  all 
the  beasts  of  the  earth.  If  the  ability  to  calculate,  to  measure, 
to  geometrize,  has  made  man  what  he  is,  it  will  equally  make 
him  what  he  is  to  become. 

Number  is  the  tune  to  which  all  things  move  and,  as  it  were, 
make  music;  it  is  in  the  pulses  of  the  blood  no  less  than  in  the 
starred  curtain  of  the  sky.  It  is  a  necessarj*  concomitant  alike  of 
the  sharp  bargain,  the  chemical  experiment,  and  the  fine  frenzy 
of  the  poet.  Music  is  number  audible;  architecture  is  number 
visible.  Nature  geometrizes  not  alone  in  her  crystals  but  in  her 
most  intricate  arabesques. 

If  number  is  indeed  just  this,  a  universal  solvent  of  all  forms, 
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sounds,  motions,  may  we  not  make  of  it  the  basis  of  a  new 
jEsthetic  —  a  loom  on  which  to  weave  patterns  the  like  of  which 
the  world  has  never  seen?  To  attempt  such  a  thing  —  to  base 
art  on  mathematics  —  argues  (some  one  is  sure  to  say)  an  en- 
tire misconception  of  the  nature  and  function  of  art.  "Art  is  a 
fountain  of  spontaneous  emotion" —  what,  therefore,  can  it  have 
to  do  with  the  proverbially  driest,  least  spontaneous,  preoccupa- 
tion of  the  human  mind?  The  answer  to  this  is  that  the  given 
definition  is  only  partial.  Granted  that  art  is  the  communica- 
tion of  emotion,  this  transit  can  be  effected  only  through  some 
sensuous  element,  some  language  (in  the  largest  sense) ,  and  into 
this  the  element  of  number  and  form  must  inevitably  enter  — 

mathematics  is  "there"  and 
cannot  be  thought  or  ar- 
gued away. 

But  to  make  mathematics, 
and  not  the  emotion  through 
which  it  finds  expression,  the 
fundamental  thing,  is  this  not 
to  fall  into  the  ancient  heresy 
of  art  for  art's  sake, —  that 
is,  form  for  form's  sake, —  in 
this  case  art  for  mathematics' 
sake?  To  this  objection  also 
there  is  an  answer,  and  as 
this  answer  comprehends  the 
crux  of  the  matter,  embraces 
the  proposition  by  which  this 
thesis  must  stand  or  fall,  it 
must  be  full  and  clear. 

What  is  it,  in  the  last  anal- 
ysis, that  all  art  which  is  not 
purely  personal  and  episod- 
ical strives  to  express?  Is  it 
not  the  world-order?  —  the 
very  thing  that  religion,  phi- 
losophy, science,  strive  ac- 
cording to  their  different 
methods  to  express?  The  per- 
ception of  the  world-order  by 
the  artist  inspires  the  very 
emotion  which  he  can  express  only  in  terms  of  number,  and  if 
number  isi  itself  an  expression  of  the  world-order,  the  form  and 
the  content  of  art  are  not  different,  but  the  same.  A  deep  sense 
of  this  probably  inspired  Pater's  famous  saying  that  all  art 
aspires  to  the  condition  of  music;  for  music,  from  its  very  na- 
ture, is  the  world-order  uttered  in  terms  of  number,  in  a  sense 
and  to  a  degree  never  otherwise  attained. 

This  is  not  mere  verbal  juggling.  We  have  lived  so  long  in  an 
art-phase  which  exalts  the  personal  element,  as  opposed  to  the 
cosmic  element,  that  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
great  arts  of  antiquity,  which  preceded  the  Renaissance,  insisted 
on  this  cosmic  aspect,  and  this  alone  —  just  as  does  Oriental  art 
even  to-day.  The  essence,  the  archetypal  aspect  of  things,  is 
the  preoccupation  of  the  Oriental  artist,  as  it  was  of  the  Egyptian 
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and  of  the  Greek.  We  of  the  West  to-day  seek  as  eagerly  to  fix 
the  ephemeral  aspect, —  the  shadow  of  a  particular  cloud  on  a 
particular  landscape,  the  smile  on  the  face  of  a  particular  person. 
Of  symbolic  art,  of  universal  emotion  expressing  itself  through 
a  universal  language,  we  have  very  little  to  show. 

The  reason  for  this  is,  first,  our  love  and  understanding  for 
the  particular  and  concrete  —  it  is  the  world-aspect  and  not  the 
world-order  which  interests  us;  second,  the  inadequacies  of  any 
existent  art-language  to  utter  that  new  vision  of  the  world 
which  modern  science  has  opened  up.  Confronted  with  this 
difficulty,  we  have  shirked  it,  and  our  ambition  has  shrunk  to 
the  portrayal  of  the  things  which  shuffle  this  poverty  out  of  sight. 
It  is  not  a  poverty  of  technique  —  we  are  dexterous  enough;  nor 
is  it  a  poverty  of  invention  —  we  are  clever  enough;  it  is  the 
poverty  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  bankrupt  trying  to  divert 
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attention  by  a  prodigal  display  of  the  smallest  of  small  change  — 
and  of  ancient  coinage,  at  that. 

I  speak  only  of  the  arts  of  space,  including  the  acted  drama; 
the  arts  of  time  -  music  and  poetry  -  -  employing  vehicles  more 
flexible,  have  been  more  fortunate,  though  they  too  sufTer  in 
some  degree  from  worshiping,  instead  of  the  God  of  Order,  the 
God  of  Chance. 

The  remedy  for  all  this  is  a  return  to  first  principles  —  prin- 
ciples so  fundamental  that  they  themselves  suffer  no  change, 
however  new  and  various  their  illustration.  These  principles  are 
embodied  in  number,  and  one  might  almost  say  nowhere  else. 
Mathematics  is  not  the  dry  and  deadly  thing  that  our  teaching 
of  it  and  our  use  of  it  have  made  it  seem;  mathematics  is  the  hand- 
writing on  the  scroll  of  materiality  of  the  very  Spirit  of  Life  itself. 
Others  before  Pythagoras  discovered  this;  it  is  the  discovery 
which  awaits  us  too. 

To  indicate  the  manner  in  which  number  might  be  made  the 
basis  of  a  new  aesthetic  would  be  too  large  an  order;  but  one 


beautiful,  but  because  they  express  cosmic  truths.  The  honey- 
suckle and  the  acanthus  leaf,  for  example,  express  the  idea  of 
successive  impulses,  mounting,  attaining  a  maximum,  and  di- 
minishing, expanding  from  some  focus  of  force,  in  the  manner 
universal  throughout  nature.  A  fret  is  a  series  of  highly  con- 
ventionalized spirals;  translate  it  back  into  its  original  curved 
form  and  we  have  the  wave-band;  isolate  it  and  we  have  the 
volute.  Egg  and  dart  are  phallic  emblems,  female  and  male;  or, 
if  you  choose,  as  ellipse  and  straight  line  they  are  symbols  of  a 
finite  existence  contrasted  with  infinity  (F"ig.  i). 

Suppose  that  we  determine  to  divest  ourselves  of  these  and 
other  precious  inheritances,  not  because  they  have  lost  their 
beauty  and  meaning,  but  rather  on  account  of  their  manifold 
associations  with  a  past  which  the  war  makes  suddenly  more 
remote  than  slow  centuries  have  done.  Suppose  that  we  deter- 
mine to  supplant  these  symbols  with  others,  no  less  charged  with 
beauty  and  meaning,  but  founded  more  directly  on  number  — 
how  shall  we  set  to  work? 
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Fig.  4 

might  take  a  single  phase,  like 
ornament,  for  example,  and  deal 
with  it  from  this  point  of  view. 
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Fig.  5 

The  ornament  in  common  use  by 
those  who  employ  it  has  been 
gathered  from  the  dust-bin  of  the 
ages.  What  ornamental  molif  of 
any  universality,  worth,  or  impor- 
tance is  less 
than  a  hun- 
dred years 
old?  We  con- 


tmue  to  use 
the  honey- 
suckle, the 
acanthus,  the 
fret,  the  egg 
and  dart,  not  because  they 
are  appropriate,  but  because  they 
are  beautiful.  Why  are  they  beau- 
tiful? It  is  not  because  they  are 
highly  conventionalized  represen- 
tations of  natural  forms  which  are 
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This  is  a  matter  not  so 
difficult  as  might  be  imagined. 
The  truths  of  number  find 
direct  and  perfect  expression 
in  the  figures  of  geometry, 
and  to  figures  of  geometry  all 
ornamental  forms  whatsoever 
are  capable  of  being  reduced. 
The  squaring  of  a  number  — 
the  raising  of  it  to  its  second 
power  —  finds  graphic  expres- 
sion in  the  plane  figure  of  a 
square;  and  the  cubing  of  a 
number  —  the  raising  of  it  to 
its  third  power  —  in  the  solid 
figure  of  a  cube.  Now  squares 
and  cubes  have  been  recog- 
nized from  time  immemorial 
as  useful  and  legitimate  motifs 
of  ornament.  Other  elemen- 
tary geometrical  figures,  mak- 
ing concrete  to  the  eye  other 
truths  of  abstract  number,  can 
be  used  in  the  same  way  to  an 
almost  limitless  extent. 
Or,  if  we  choose,  we  may  attack  our  problem  in  a  slightly  difi^er- 
ent  way.  Think,  for  a  moment,  what  art  is.  in  one  of  its  aspects. 
It  is  the  beauty  inherent  in  order,  attained  either  by  instinct  or 
by  ingenuity,  it  matters  nothing  which.  Very  well,  then,  let  us 
deal  with  numbers  ingeniously;  let  us  discover,  if  we  can,  numer- 
ical rhythms;  and  these  rhythrrs,  which  are  n:etaphysical,  trans- 
lated into  form,  should  furnish  us  with  the  raw  materials  for 
ornament  —  for  art. 

If  we  set  down  the  digits  in  a  row,  in  their  natural  order,  their 
expression  in  form  would  be  only  a  monotonous  straight  line 
(G,  Fig.  2).  To  attain  more  interest  and  variety  we  can  arrange 
the  same  digits  in  the  same  sequence  in  three  rows  of  three  fig- 
ures each.  The  resultant  line,  their  formal  expression,  would  then 
be  a  zigzag,  or  —  using  a  free-hand  curve  —  a  series  of  repeating 
loops  (H).  This  still  fails  to  satisfy  the  aesthetic  sense;  we  have 
not  been  ingenious,  that  is,  not  artjul  enough.  The  columns 
of  our  square  of  numbers,  vertical,  horizontal,  and  diagonal,  add 
to  different  sums.  There  is  no  relation  between  them,  therefore 
they  do  not  "rhyme"  with  one  another.  Let  us  establish  a  rela- 
tion —  make  them  rhythmic  —  by  forming  what  is  called  a 
"magic"  square.  There  is  a  simple  rule  for  this,  for  squares  of 
an  odd  number  of  cells.  The  method  consists  of  drawing  diagonal 
lines  between  the  numbers  in  such  a  manner  that  a  new  square 
is  formed.  Four  of  its  cells  are  empty,  and  four  numbers  are  out- 
side of  the  perimeter  (I).  These  external  numbers  we  introduce 
into  the  empty  cells  by  rotating  them,  as  it  were,  in  the  third 
dimension,  about  the  central  number,  so  that  each  occupies 
the  empty  cell  opposite  to  the  one  which  it  adjoined.  This  creates  a 
magic  square,  for  all  of  the  columns  add  to  fifteen.  This  numerical 
harmony  finds  graphic  expression  in  the  line  formed  by  follow- 
ing the  magic  path  within  the  square.  We  discover  this  path 
by  following  the  numbers  in  their  natural  order,  as  before,  using 


a  free-hand  curve  and  returning  to  the  point  of  departure  (J). 
This  Hne  is  of  great  intrinsic  interest  and  beauty;  enhance  this 
beauty  by  repetition  and  contrast  and  the  result  is  ornament 
(Fig-  3)- 

Now  the  number  of  magical  numerical  arrangements  —  not 
all  of  them  squares  —  is  practically  infinite.  In  each  there  is  a 
magic  path  —  not  always,  but  often,  highly  decorative.  Here  is 
a  rich  and  unexplored  mine,  therefore,  for  searchers  after  motifs 
for  a  new  aesthetic. 

Bear  in  mind  that  ornament,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  nothing  but 
the  rhythmical  division  and  subdivision  of  space.  Now  the 
projections  of  the  Platonic  solids*  on  a  plane  divide  that  plane 
space  rhythmically  (Fig.  4).  These  projections  would  corre- 
spond to  the  network  of  lines  seen  if  one  looks  directly  down 
into  a  glass  paper-weight, —  the  lines  formed  by  the  joining  of 
the  faces  which  bound  whatever  regular  polyhedron  the  paper- 
weight happens  to  be.  This  network  of  lines  is  itself  decorative, 
and  the  play  of  a  Uttle  invention  in  the  matter  of  arrangement 
and  rendering  easily  translates  it  into  ornament.  Fig.  5  rep- 
resents three  ornamental  bands  in  which  the  tetrahedron,  the  hex- 
ahedron, and  the  octahedron  are  used  as  motifs.  A  more  elabo- 
rate treatment  of  a  more  complex  figure,  the  icosahedron,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  6.  Fig.  7  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  two  inter- 
secting tetrahedrons.  The  geometrical  basis  of  Fig.  8  is  more 
obscure,  but  it  is  of  the  simplest,  no  other  figure  but  the  tetrahe- 
dron entering  into  its  composition.  The  pattern  on  the  square 
pilaster  shown  in  Fig.  8  is  made  up  of  exactly  the  same  elements, 
but  arranged  in  sequence  so  as  to  fit  the  given  space.  And  just 
to  show  how  far  a  single  simple  geometrical  form  may  serve  in 
the  creation  of  ornament,  there  is  nowhere  in  this  design  any 
pattern  which  is  not  founded  on  the  tetrahedron. 
[To  be  continued  in  April.] 

*The  regular  tetrahedron,  hexahedron,  octahedron,  dodecahedron,  and  icosa- 
hedron. 
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The  Town  of  Midland,  Pa. 

A  New  Development  in  Housing  near  Pittsburgh 
Albert  H.  5pahr,  Architect 


THE  town  of  Midland,  Pa.,  now  in  process  of  construction, 
is  being  built  by  the  Pittsburgh  Crucible  Steel  Company, 
a  subsidiary  company  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Company  of 
America,  to  house  their  employees.  Thus  far  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  houses  have  been  completed,  and  the  work  is  to 
continue  until  the  en- 
tire development  is  car- 
ried out.  Unfortunately, 
previous  to  the  adoption 
of  the  scheme  of  devel- 
opment shown  in  these 
drawings,  the  town  had 
already  been  started  in 
the  usual  Western  Penn- 
sylvania fashion,  and  so 
far  as  it  had  gone  was  a 
typical  "steel  town"  of 
the  locality,  with  all  of 
dirt  and  ugliness  that 
that  suggestion  implies. 
The  newer  portions, 
however,  have  been  laid 
out  so  as  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  site, 
which  is  on  a  beautiful 
plateau  about  forty  feet 


Fig.  I.    General  View  of  Typical  Block,  Midland,  Pa. 
Taken  olons  Ohiu  Aieiuu-  lunu  Ci«niT  •,!  Eishlh  Street 


above  the  Ohio  River,  about  twenty-two  miles  distant  from 
Pittsburgh.  The  development  extends  back  into  the  hills  a  dis- 
tance of  approximately  two  thousand  feet. 

A  part  of  the  problem  to  be  solved  in  this  village  was  to  pro- 
vide for  workmen  of  difTerent  nationalities.    Consequently  the 

plan,  as  laid  out,  in- 
cludes districts  prac- 
tically segregating,  as 
completely  as  possible, 
the  negro  help  from  the 
other  foreign  elements, 
such  as  the  Slavs  and 
Italians,  while  another 
section  provides  for  the 
American  laboring  class, 
and  a  fourth  division,  to 
be  located  on  the  heights 
at  the  back,  will  provide 
for  the  more  skilled 
workmen,  the  foremen, 
superintendents,  and  of- 
ficials of  the  company. 
The  houses  shown  with 
this  article  are  those  in- 
tended for  the  American 
laborers,  when  semi-de- 
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Fig.  2.     Plot  Plan  of  New  Housing  Development,  Town  of  Midland.  Pa. 
MacClure  &  5[>ahr.  Architects 
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Fig.  3. 


View  of  Double  Houses  7-8  and  12-13,  along  Ohio  Avenue 
Albeit  H.  Spahr.  Architect 


tached  or  in  groups  of  three; 
the  individual  houses  being 
thus  far  generally  occupied  by 
the  foremen  and  better  grade 
of  mechanics.  As  yet  no  part 
of  the  predetermined  better 
class  of  housing  has  been  con- 
structed. 

The  houses  shown  here 
have  been  built  in  blocks  of 
twenty  to  thirty  at  a  time, 
let  under  one  contract,  and 
consequently  the  exact  cost 
of  the  individual  houses  is 
difl&cult  to  determine.  They 
were  laid  out,  however,  to 
run  to  the  approximate  aver- 
age of  $2,200  a  single  house, 
$4,500  the  double  house,  and 
$6,700  to  a  group  of  three 
houses  under  one  roof.  These 
prices  include  furnace  heat- 
ing, plumbing,  and  wiring,  as 
well  as  all  the  construction, 
finish,  painting;  in  fact  every- 
thing necessary  to  complete 
the  structural  portion  of  the 
house,  except  the  outside 
grading  and  planting  —  the 
latter  having  had  no  chance 
to  develop  at  the  time  these 
pictures  were  taken.  The 
material  generally  employed 
for  these  houses  was  hollow 
terra-cotta  tile  for  the  walls, 
finished  with  rough  cast  plas- 


FIR^T  FLOOP^PLAN- 


Fig.  5.     Floor  Plans  of  Double  Houses  5-6  and  14-15 


Fig.  4.    View  of  Double  Houses  5-6  and  14-15,  along  Ohio  Avenue 
Albert  H.  Spahr,  Architect 


ter,  and  with  sea-green  slate 
for  the  roofs.  This  color- 
scheme  is  somewhat  varied 
by  occasional  brick  houses, 
and  some  plaster  and  timber 
combinations.  The  interiors 
are,  in  general,  finished  in 
cypress,  stained  a  grayish 
brown  color,  and  the  walls  are 
tinted.  In  the  bedrooms  and 
baths  the  standing  finish  is 
painted.  The  floors  are  of 
hard  pine  finished  with  two 
coats  of  Ligni  Salvor,  and  the 
houses  were  in  general  deco- 
rated to  suit  the  tenants,  be- 
ing papered  in  many  cases. 

On  the  exterior  the  wood 
finish  is  cypress,  stained  dark 
brown,  with  the  window-sash 
treated  a  cream  white,  and 
window-boxes  and  blinds  a 
grass  green.  Of  course,  in 
order  to  keep  down  the  costs 
of  construction,  every  en- 
deavor was  made  to  standard- 
ize details  throughout  in  the 
houses  of  the  various  different 
types,  as  far  as  was  possible, 
without  a  sacrifice  of  their 
appearance  or  design. 

In  laying  out  the  general 
scheme  it  was  the  intention 
to  distribute  the  houses  from 
between  fifteen  to  twenty  to 
the  acre,  and  much  of  the  de- 
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Fig.  6. 


View  of  Triple  House,  9-10-11,  in  Center  of  Block 
Albert  H.  Spahr,  Architect 
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Fig.  7.    first  Hoor  Plan,  Triple  House  Block,  Fig.  6 


Fig   8.    Second  Floor  Plan,  Triple  House  Block,  Fig.  6 
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Fig.  9.    View  of  Corner  House 
Albert  H.  Spahr,  Architect 


Fig.  10.     Elevation  ol   Hiujsf  No.  4  (reverse  of  16) 
Albert  H.  5pahi.  Architect 


velopment  thus  far  undertaken 
must  be  considered  as  more  or 
less  experimental.  It  was,  in 
the  first  place,  intended  to  de- 
velop in  these  houses  dwellings 
that  would  rent  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $15  a  month  for  the  at- 
tached or  semi-detached  groups, 
and  approximately  $20  a  month 
for  the  detached  single  houses, — 
with  the  understanding  that  cer- 
tain of  the  houses  might  be  sold 
to  the  employees, —  with  cer- 
tain restrictions  as  to  the  up- 
keep of  the  grounds,  streets,  etc. 
This  latter  matter  has  not  yet 
been  fully  worked  out  by  the 
company,  and  it  is  also  impossible  at  present  to  work  out  any 
relation  between  the  rental  value  of  the  houses  and  the  wages  of 
the  employees  occupying  them,  because  the  houses  so  far  built 


y\KSl   FLOOiLPLAN- 
Fig.  12.     Plans  of  Corner  House,  No. 


Fig.  1 1 .  View  of  Square  Single-Coltage  Typo 
Albert  H.  Spahr.  Architect 

have  been  taken  possession  of 
by  the  higher-paid  mechanics, 
simply  for  the  reason  that  there 
had  previously  been  a  dearth  of 
houses  to  take  care  of  this  class 
of  men  and  their  families.  As  a 
result,  the  workmen  are  natu- 
rally receiving  higher  wages 
than  had  been  anticipated  for 
the  occupants  of  the  houses  of 
this  type. 

The  houses  for  the  foreign  and 
colored  workmen  have  not  yet 
been  undertaken,  as  the  com- 
pany is  endeavoring  to  feel  its 
way  along  in  order  to  find  out 
exactly  the  kind  of  demand  that 
may  exist  for  this  class  of  house  before  they  come  to  final  con- 
clusions in  regard  to  the  best  types  of  houses  to  adopt  to  meet  it. 
Besides  the  scale  plan  and  elevation  of  a  typical  square  block, 
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Fig.  13.     Preliminary  Studies.    Llevation  and  Part  Plan  of  Typical  Block  on  Ohio  Avenue,  between  Seventh  and  Eighth  Streets,  Midland,  Pa. 
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Fig.  1 5.    General  View  from  Ohio  Ave.,  showing  Single  Houses 


Rg.  1 4.    Single-Cottage  Type.  St.  Clair  Ave. 
Albert  H.  Spaht.  Archilect 

which  fully  explains  the  scheme  of 
harmonizing  the  house  designs  while 
diversifjing  their  arrangement  and 
aspect  on  the  street,  and  the  separate 
photographic  views,  accompanied  by 
plans,  of  five  of  these  houses;  some  of 
the  smaller  dwellings,  shown  in  a  gen- 
eral view  of  the  curving  street  at 
Ohio  and  St.  Clair  Avenues,  indicate 
another  —  and  somewhat  simpler  — 
development  of  what  might  be  called 
the  middle-grade  house  groups  that 
were  provided  for  in  the  completed 
scheme. 

It  is-  of  interest  to  note  how  the 
plans  and  elevations  proposed  in  the 
preliminarj-  scheme.  Fig.  13,  have  been 
modified  in  working  out  the  houses  to 
suit  the  practical  economic  conditions 
under  which  this  housing  development 


Fig.   17.     Corner  Combination  Dwelling  and  ihop 
Albert  H.  Spaht.  Aichitect 


Fig.  16.  Single-Cottage  Type,  St.  Clair  Ave. 
Albert  H.  Spahr.  Architect 

has  been  undertaken.  The  photo- 
graph of  the  houses  and  the  working 
plans  reproduced  in  Figs.  3  to  12,  in- 
clusive, make  this  contrast  clear.  It 
also  makes  clear  the  fact  that,  while 
the  designs  have  had  occasionally  to 
be  simplified  to  meet  the  practical  con- 
ditions finally  imposed,  they  have  not 
been  allowed  to  lose  their  architectural 
interest  and  merit  in  attaining  that 
result.  It  would  also  appear  doubtful  if 
the  single  houses  shown  upon  this 
page  gain  sufficiently  in  value  for  the 
occupant  to  make  their  additional 
cost  over  the  semi-detached  house  a 
necessary  or  advisable  expenditure. 
Allowance  should  also  be  made  for 
the  fact  that  the  planting  had  not  yet 
been  begun  at  the  time  these  photo- 
graphic views  were  taken. 
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Fig.  18.  New  Single  Brick  House,  similar  to  Fig.  14 


Rg.  19.    Small  Five-room  Double  House 


Fig.  20.  New  Single  House,  similar  to  Fig.  16 
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The  Housing  of  Wage-Larners 

By  John  Ihlder 
Former  Secretary,  National  Housing  Association 


THI'^RK  are  as  many  ways  of  measurinj^  civilization  as  there 
are  of  dividing  the  world  into  two  parts.  There  are  those 
who  do  it  by  means  of  the  position  accorded  women;  there 
are  others  who  favor  art  as  their  standard;  still  others  who  favor 
law  and  the  form  of  government.  Without  starting  a  controversy 
may  we  not  on  this  occasion  assume  as  a  method  of  measure- 
ment not  incompatible  with  any  of  the  others  the  standard  of 
living  of  those  who  do  the  manual  labor  of  the  community? 

Of  course  we  may  have  chivalry,  among  the  high-born, — 
while  the  mass  of  the  people  are  serfs  living  in  wretched  huts; 
we  may  have  art,  while  only  the  few  are  able  to  keep  themselves 
above  the  verge  of  starvation;  we  may  develop  a  system  of  law 
and  a  form  of  government  which  will  influence  the  history  of 
nations  for  two  thousand  years,  while  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion consists  of  slaves  from  conquered  provinces.  And  on  the 
other  hand  we  may  have  a  lowering  of  all  these  as  the  mass  rises 
in  the  social  scale  and  impresses  its  necessarily  lower  ideals  upon 
the  community. 

Any  one  who  has  read  recent  city-planning  literature  must 
have  been  impressed  by  the  evident  feeling  of  many  writers, 
among  them  architects,  who  have  noted  a  deterioration  in  those 
things  which  make  for  dignity  and  beauty  in  life  coincident  with 
the  increase  of  democracy.  Dr.  Werner  Hegermann,  in  his  re- 
cently issued  report  on  a  city  plan  for  Oakland  and  Berkeley, 
Cal.,  repeats  this  point  of  view.  But  he  evidently  sees  a  better 
day  ahead.  "Before  the  new  city-planning  revival  set  in,  democ- 
racy —  it  cannot  be  denied  —  has  depressed  the  standard  of 
civic  art."  That  is,  the  deterioration  has  been  but  temporary. 
It  is  not  a  single  Caesar  who  will  destroy  the  unsanitary  and  the 
unsightly  in  order  that  he  alone  may  build  in  their  place  "a  house 
fit  for  a  man  to  live  in;"  not  the  few  who  will  spend  the  wealth 
of  a  community  to  build  a  few  splendid  palaces;  but  the  many 
who,  beginning  at  last  to  appreciate  order  and  dignity  and 
beauty,  will  spend  their  own  wealth  in  order  that  all  may  have 
houses  fit  for  men  to  live  in. 

The  beginning  of  this  day  is  perhaps  most  clearly  indicated  in 
the  houses  of  the  so-called  middle  class.  Compare  the  ugliness 
of  our  older  city  streets  —  not  our  oldest  —  with  those  which 
now  cover  what  a  few  years  ago  were  farm  lands.  Perhaps 
Washington  furnishes  as  good  an  illustration  as  can  be  found. 
There  the  "row  house"  produced  during  the  past  generation, 
even  along  the  best  thoroughfares,  a  mean  monotony  which 
did  much  to  destroy  the  beauty  of  a  greatly  planned  city. 

But  though  these  houses  of  the  moderately  well-to-do  are  the 
clearest  indication  of  the  new  day  that  is  coming,  they  are  not 
the  most  significant.  The  most  significant  are  the  houses  of 
wage-earners.  Appreciation  of  dignity  and  beauty  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  race  or  any  class.  It  requires  only  opportunity  to 
find  expression.  And  the  greater  wealth  of  the  modern  world, 
the  wicler  ditTusion  of  that  wealth,  is  providing  the  opportunity. 
As  the  island  of  classical  civilization  about  the  Mediterranean, 
surrounded  by  barbarism  and  finally  flooded  by  barbarism, 
eventually  emerged  again  not  an  island  but  a  continent,  so  the 
little  groups  of  the  wealthy  and  the  cultured,  surrounded  by  the 
ignorant  and  the  rude,  often  losing  much  of  their  predominance, 
are  being  transformed  from  groups  into  communities.  And  the 
significant  sign  of  the  transformation  is  in  the  dwellings  of  those 
who  do  the  labor  of  the  community. 

That  the  change  is  not  coming  about  in  what,  superficially  at 
least,  would  seem  a  logical  progression  does  not  lessen  its  sig- 
nificance. Man  gropes  and  wanders  a  good  deal  in  his  progress. 
He  often  gets  that  for  which  he  has  not  asked,  but  having  gotten 
it  would  not  give  it  up  again.  So  the  improvement  in  the  wage- 
earner's  house  has  not  always  been  a  result  of  his  demands. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  forced  upon  him  against  his  will,  as  in 


the  case  of  legislation  that  sets  higher  standards,  and  incidentally 
causes  an  added  expense  to  the  small  house  owner,  or  occa- 
sionally raises  rents. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  most  noteworthy  advances,  especially 
from  the  architectural  point  of  view,  have  been  initiated  by  em- 
ployers. The  day  is  passing,  if  it  is  not  already  passed,  when  the 
employer  can  persuade  himself  that  he  has  no  interest  in  his 
employees  once  they  are  outside  the  factory  gates.  A  more  en- 
lightened self-interest  has  shown  him  that  the  workman  is  more 
than  a  tool,  that  his  efficiency  depends  in  large  measure  upon 
the  life  he  lives  when  not  on  the  job.  And  beyond  this  there  is  a 
growing  sense  of  social  responsibility  which  makes  those  who  have 
power  and  influence  feel  that  they  must  exercise  them  for  the 
community's  benefit. 

The  first  motive  alone  was  sufficient  to  bring  about  the  initial 
steps  in  the  change.  In  the  industrial  States,  and  particularly 
in  New  England,  there  are  communities  clustered  about  some 
big  industry  which  are  almost  models  of  what  such  communities 
should  be,  so  far  as  the  dwellings  of  the  workers  are  concerned. 
Just  how  these  communities  developed,  what  complex  of  motives 
resulted  in  their  being  what  they  are  to-day,  is  a  subject  that 
might  repay  the  study  that  goes  into  the  thesis  of  a  doctor  of 
philosophy.  A  generation  or  two  ago  necessity  compelled  the 
founders  of  some  of  our  infant  industries  to  provide  shelter  for 
their  "hands."  Some  of  these  dwellings  of  the  past  still  stand, 
a  contrast  to  those  of  to-day.  But  while  the  transformation  was 
going  on  in  the  older  communities,  new  industries  were  starting 
new  communities,  whose  directors  learned  little  from  what  ex- 
perience was  teaching.  All  over  the  country  are  mean,  squalid 
little  and  large  groups  of  dwellings  in  which  live  the  wage- 
earners.  And  meanwhile  in  the  cities,  where  responsibility  was 
more  scattered,  grew  the  slums. 

But  recently,  so  recently  that  it  is  difficult  to  sense  all  that 
is  involved  in  the  change,  there  has  come  a  change.  The  heads 
of  our  largest  corporations,  with  plants  in  a  dozen  states,  of  our 
smaller  industries,  with  but  a  local  recantation,  have  begun  to 
reaUze  that  the  home  life  of  the  employee  is  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness concern.  And  among  them  are  not  only  those  whose 
plants  are  isolated,  but  those  whose  products  form  a  part  of  a 
city's  record.  Not  able  to  act  alone,  they  are  acting  through 
their  chambers  of  commerce  and  through  housing  companies. 
So  the  movement  grows,  its  appeal  becomes  wide,  until  now 
we  find  the  labor  leaders  among  its  advocates.  x\nd  in  that  per- 
haps lies  our  safeguard  against  a  possible  danger. 

Dignity  and  beauty  should  be  interwoven  with  our  daily  lives. 
But  to  be  worth  while  the\'  must  be  outward  expressions  of  what 
lies  within.  The  false  front  of  the  store  in  an  old-time  frontier 
town,  which  pretended  to  add  a  story  to  the  structure's  height, 
was  no  more  untrue  than  an  attractive  exterior  to  a  dwelling 
which  has  been  carelessly  planned  within.  If  we  are  building  for 
the  future  —  and  in  housing  we  certainly  are  building  with  an 
eye  to  the  future  of  the  men  and  women  and  children  who  will 
be  largely  influenced  by  the  houses  we  build  and  they  inhabit  — 
then  the  plan  of  the  house,  the  number  and  size  and  arrange- 
ment of  rooms,  is  the  question  of  primary  importance.  First  of 
all,  the  houses  must  be  fitted  to  the  needs  of  those  who  will  live 
in  them.  This  is  not  alone  an  architectural  problem,  but  also  a 
social  and  an  economic  problem.  It  cannot  be  solved  merely  by 
copying  English  cottage  types,  or  facades  of  German  city  houses, 
but  must  be  studied  in  America.  The  social  and  economic  needs 
having  been  provided  for,  the  elevations  may  be  drawn  —  in 
conformity.  And  perhaps  that  way  lies  the  development  of  a 
true  -American  style  of  domestic  architecture.  Was  it  not  a 
similar  method  that  produced  the  .\merican  office  building  and 
the  American  country  or  suburban_house? 
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COURT-HOUSL  OF  INFERIOR   JURISDICTION,  NLW  YORK  CITY 
ALFRED  HOPKINS,  ARCHITECT:   CHARLES  5.  KEEFE 
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The  New  Prison  and  Court-House  of  Inferior  Jurisdiction 

New  York  City 
Alfred  Hopkins,  Architect 


THE  ])r()l)lem  presented  to  the  architect  by  the  Prison  and 
Court-House  of  the  Inferior  Jurisdiction  of  New  York 
was  so  complicated,  and  the  solution  in  many  ways  so  in- 
genious, that  it  can  be  comprehended  only  by  a  thorough  study 
of  all  the  various  floor  ])lans  here  reproduced.  Besides  the  reg- 
ular jail  contained  upon  the  upper  stories,  with  its  housing  ac- 
commodations for  keepers,  help,  laundries,  dining-rooms,  kitch- 


ens, etc.,  and  the  necessity  of  strictly  preserving  its  service  com- 
municating relations  with  its  various  floors  absolutely  separate 
from  all  connection  with  the  public,  the  building,  below  these 
floors,  makes  provision  for  a  series  of  court-rooms,  with  their  re- 
lated conveniences  of  arrangement  for  juries,  judges,  their  clerks, 
stenographers,  and  library,  witnesses'  waiting-rooms,  etc.  Be- 
low this  again  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  a  series  of  tempo- 
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First  Floor  Plan 
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Magistrates'  Court-room  End 
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Section  across  Public  Lobby,  Third  and  Fourth  Floors 
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DETAILS  OF  ENTRANCE  AND  LOWER  STORIES 

COURT-HOUSE  OF  INFERIOR  JURISDICTION.   NEW  YORK  CITY 

ALFRED  HOPKINS.  ARCHITECT;  CHARLES  S.   KEEFE 
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DETAILS  OF  UPPER  STORIES  AND  CORNICE 

COURT-HOUSE  OF   INFERIOR  JURISDICTION.   NEW   YORK  CITY 

ALFRED  HOPKINS.  ARCHITECT:   CHARLES  S.  KEEFE 
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West  and  South  Elevations  of  Magistrates*  Lobby.  First  Floor 
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West  Elevation,  Magistrates'  Court-room 


rary  detention 
cells,  with  their 
accompanying 
provision  for 
the  police  offices 
and  private  ex- 
amination rooms 
accessible  from 
both  the  public 

§     and  private  en- 

^     trances. 

The  first  floor, 
therefore,  pro- 
vides a  main 
public  lobby, 
giving  access  to 
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Third  Floor  Plan 
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Side  Elevation  of  Court-room,  Parts  One  and  Two 
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Elevations  of  Court-rooms  4  and  5 
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Llevations  of  Judges'  Corridor 
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Seventh  Floor  Plan 


the  public  portions  of  the  upper  stories  and  to  the  police  offices. 
This  lobby  is  entered  through  the  west  entrance  on  Second  Ave- 
nue. From  the  east  a  similar,  but  separate,  entrance  admits  to 
the  magistrates'  courts  on  the  second  floor.  It  is  obvious  that 
both  elevator  and  stair  locations  must  be  more  numerous  than 
usual,  the  elevator  shafts  having  to  pierce  the  various  floors  so 
as  to  serve  both  the  public  convenience  and  the  isolated  municipal 
business  housed  by  the  structure.  So  one  of  the  elevators  com- 
municates only  with  the  prison  floors  and  these  other  sections 
of  the  building  occupied  by  the  keepers,  police,  and  others 
associated  with  the  control  of  the  prisoners  and  their  retention 
pending  examination  and  trial.  Two  public  convenience  sta- 
tions, entered  from  the  magistrates'  lobby,  are  also  provided 
upon  the  street  floor.  All  floors  are  pierced  by  a  fireproof  stair- 
case tower,  itself  contained  within  the  building,  but  entered  only 


from  an  outside  balcony  through  a  connecting  passageway,  so 
insuring  that  escape  could  not  be  cut  off  from  any  of  the  floors. 

The  several  court-room  floors  are  above  the  temporary  de- 
tention cells,  with  their  general  offices  upon  the  third  story. 
The  clerks  and  assistants  necessary  to  these  departments  reach 
the  service  portion  of  these  floors  by  elevator  No.  4.  The  center 
of  the  building  above  this  story  becomes  an  open  court. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  court-room  stories  are  much  alike,  while 
the  sixth  floor  is  given  to  the  judges'  chambers  and  library.  On 
the  seventh  floor  begins  the  prison  section,  to  which  the  upper 
stories  are  entirely  allotted;  and  with  this  floor  also  the  enclosed 
center  court  is  opened  to  the  east.  Two  of  the  elevators  are 
discontinued  from  this  story,  which  contains  the  offices,  chapel, 
libraries,  and  pedigree  room;  a  prison  hospital  and  warden's 
living  suite;   the  prison  kitchen,   laundry,  hnen- rooms,  store- 
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Typical  Cell  Plan 


room,  etc.  Above  are  several  tiers  of  prison  cells,  of  which  the 
eighth  floor  shows  a  typical  arrangement,  with  which  only  the 
prison  elevator  communicates.  On  the  ninth  floor  the  remaining 
public  elevator  taps  once  more  into  a  lobby  associated  with  the 
general  administration  ofhces  of  the  jail,  including  the  warden's 
ofhce,  visitors'  room,  and  prisoners'  recreation-room,  the  oppo- 
site wing  being  occupied  by  the  service  suite,  including  two 
dining-rooms.  The  roof  is  given  to  an  open  recreation  space  for 
the  prisoners.  While  nominally  containing  nine  floors  the  struc- 
ture actually  contains  eighteen  stories  above  the  street  level, 
including  the  roof  loggia,  in  a  building  totaling  200  feet  height. 
The  complicated  engineering  of  the  problem,  the  heating,  light- 
ing, plumbing,  and  many  systems  of  intercommunication  nec- 
essary to  its  administration,  have  also  all  been  solved  so  as  to 
obtain  an  attractive,  even  a  beautiful,  structure. 
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IT  is,  perhaps,  difficult  for  us  to  realize  that  the  problem  of 
adequate  and  healthful  housing  is,  after  all,  nearly  entirely 
an  economic  one.  The  reasons  that  prevent  American  capi- 
talists from  undertaking  housing  improvement  schemes  here 
on  the  same  general  theories  that  have  actuated  others  abroad 
are  fundamentally  more  deep-seated  than  is  usually  recog- 
nized. The  Hampstead  Garden  Suburb,  so  frequently  used  as 
an  illustration  of  the  proper  aesthetic  handling  and  successful 
financial  operation  of  a  scheme  of  this  sort,  was  carried  out 
under  conditions  radically  different  from  those  possible  near  any 
large  city  in  the  United  States,  as  can  perhaps  be  most  effectively 
emphasized  by  a  resume  of  some  of  the  facts. 

The  site  named  is  within  a  five-mile  radius  from  Charing 
Cross.  It  has  been  developed  with  a  maximum  limit  of  twelve 
houses  to  the  acre,  under  conditions  that  have  made  it  possible 
to  rent  these  houses  at  from  6s6d  a  week  ($6.50  the  month) 
through  different  grades  of  rentals  up  to  about  a  thousand 
dollars  the  year,  but  the  major  portion  of  the  development  has 
been  based  upon  the  smaller  priced  rental,  and  the  average  is 
probably  not  above  $300  the  year!  It  seems  certain  that,  when 
completed,  this  development  scheme  will  repay  the  investors 
the  five  per  cent  dividend  promised,  after  all  expenses  of  con- 
struction and  other  development  costs  have  been  met, —  besides 
repaying  some  of  the  earher  dividends,  which  were  not  met  in 
full, —  and  provide  a  surplus  of  from  two  or  three  thousand 
pounds  ($10,000  to  $15,000)  a  year. 

It  should  be  understood  that  most  of  these  dwellings  are  not 
bought  but  leased  by  the  residents,  on  a  system  of  long-term  co- 
operative holding  that  permits  the  corporation  more  control  over 
the  tenants  and  the  up-keep  of  their  establishments,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  guarantees  the  dweller  from  loss  in  case  a 
sudden  change  of  business  makes  his  removal  advisable  or 
necessary.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  even  the  cheapest 
of  these  houses  are  built  of  brick,  with  slate  or  tile  roofs,  of  a 
permanent  type  of  construction  that  is  quite  unknown  in  a 
similar  class  of  buildings  in  this  country. 

To  any  real-estate  operator  or  investor  these  figures  seem 
absolutely  incomprehensible.  In  partial  explanation  it  should 
be  realized  that  these  dwellings  have  as  a  rule  no  basement  cel- 
lars. The  plumbing  is  of  the  simplest  type  —  a  type  that  would 
be  far  from  acceptable  in  American  dwellings  of  whatever 
class;  that  no  general  heating  of  the  house  is  provided,  in  most 
instances;  that  the  attic  is  eliminated,  and  the  second-floor  bed- 


rooms have  the  sloping  ceiling  resulting  frpm  the  low  roof  lines 
that  are  so  attractive  an  element  in  the  external  appearance  of 
these  houses.  The  chea{>er  dwellings  are  rarely,  if  ever,  single 
houses;  even  the  semi-detached  tyix;  is  seldom  encountered. 
The  majority  consist  of  rows  of  from  five  to  ten  dwellings  with 
common  party  walls.  The  buildings  are  also  constructed  in 
groups,  by  contracts  covering  a  number  of  houses  built  at  the 
same  time;  and  every  use  has  been  made  of  "standardized" 
details,  only  the  least  expensive  of  "stock"  materials  being 
utilized, —  which,  in  England,  fortunately,  are  very  different  from 
the  "stock"  materials  available  in  America. 

IN  America,  because  of  our  false  real-estate  values,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  find  a  location  as  near  the  center  of  any  im- 
portant American  city  as  the  five-mile  limit  found  in  London — 
the  largest  city  in  the  world  I  —  open  for  housing  development  on 
lines  as  economical  and  inexpensive  as  this.  Here  the  cheapest 
sort  of  living  structure  is  the  "  triple  decker"  woode^f  apartment- 
house,  placed  within  five  or  ten  feet  of  its  next-door  neighbor, — 
with  families  superimposed  over  each  other  in  layers,  having  no 
right  to  any  land,  or,  for  that  matter,  hardly  a  porch  upon  which 
they  can  sit  in  the  open  air, —  and  the  rental  paid  for  this 
sort  of  kenneling  is  rarely  less  than  $30  a  month  in  the  suburban 
section  of  any  American  city  of  even  third-class  importance! 

Of  course  the  American  realty  speculator  sees  to  it  that  prop- 
erty so  near  the  center  of  his  city  is  inflated  to  an  entirely 
factitious  value.  Where  in  England,  in  a  paternalistic  develop- 
ment scheme  such  as  the  Hampstead  Garden  Suburb,  they  are 
content  to  purchase  the  land  in  large  quantities,  and  expect 
only  a  return  based  upon  the  improvements  they  effect,  the 
American  speculator  feels,  when  he  can  buy  his  land  in  large 
quantities,  that  he  must  get  his  profits  on  the  transaction  from 
the  resale  of  the  same  M«improved  property,  divided  into  smaller 
lots.  Practice  has  proven  that  the  fixed  charges  on  such  a  hap- 
penstance method  of  develojiment  are  entirely  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  profits  possible  to  be  obtained  when  the  property 
is  improved  and  developed  under  proper  economic  control.  Cer- 
tain sections  can  then  be  built  up  solidly,  with  roads,  sewage 
and  water  connections  complete,  and  then  disposed  of  before 
undertaking  new  developments;  while  the  happy-go-lucky  Amer- 
ican is  obliged  to  lay  out  all  his  contemplated  streets,  each  with 
its  expensive  sewage,  Hghting,  and  water  service  complete,  and 
then  wait  for  the  occasional  sale  of  a  lot,  picked  out  at  random 
here  and  there  by  the  prospective  owner,  over  whom  it  is  im- 
possible to  maintain  any  control  as  to  the  style  or  character  of  his 
building;  each  small  house  then  being  built  upon  the  most 
wasteful  method  of  individual  construction,  which,  in  a  low-cost 
house,  means  an  excess  of  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent 
over  the  method  of  development  possible  under  the  English 
plan! 

Argue  as  our  specious  politicians  may  upon  the  pros  and  cons 
of  that  ever-present  topic  the  "cost  of  living,"  there  is  some 
direct  and  not  too  subtile  relation  borne  by  the  one  to  the  other 
that  must  be  analyzed  and  estimated  before  we  can  obtain  very 
much  better  living-conditions  for  the  large  body  of  our  commu- 
nities in  this  country.  The  fact  that  in  England  a  thousand  brick 
(of  larger  size  than  ours  —  laying  to  about  fifteen  per  cent  more 
bulk  than  in  this  country)  cost  $5  to  $7,  as  compared  to  ours  at 
$9  to  $14;  that  the  brick  mason  is  —  or  was.  before  the  war  — 
paid  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  a  day,  as  compared  to  the  American 
wage  of  S5.00  to  $7.00;  with  other  costs  and  prices  corresponding 
in  relation  throughout  the  entire  scale,  arouses  a  suspicion  that 
these  facts  have  at  least  sonwlhing  to  do  with  the  matter!  The 
glib  answer  of  the  interests  that  the  relation  borne  between 
wage  and  cost  prices  is  not  dissimilar  in  the  two  countries  does 
not  entirely  dissipate  the  lingering  doubt.  With  each  succeeding 
year  the  wage-earner  in  America  is  becoming  more  and  more 
convinced  that  he  is  paying  an  undue  profit  to  the  producer,  or 
the  middleman,  or  both,  upon  the  barest  necessities  of  his  housing 
or  sustenance;  and  sooner  or  later  he  will  inevitably  choose  his 
own  means  of  ascertaining  the  facts,  and  restoring  a  more  just 
and  equable  relation  between  the  two.  And  this  tnay  mean  An- 
archy, or  Revolution  —  as  history  has  already  been  known  so 
often  to  repeat  itself! 
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Atrium,  Municipal   Buildini;.  Hartford,  Conn. 
Da\is  &  Biot>k^,  Architects 

THE  architectural  journals  of 
the  past  month  are  of  interest 
as  indicating  an  appreciation 
of  distinction  of  detail  in  the  designs 
for  private  houses,  and  several  defi- 
nite tendencies  in  relation  to  public 
and  semi-public  buildings.  None  of 
these  tendencies  is  especially  new,  but 
they  are  crystaUizing  into  types.  One 
has  been  conventionally  accepted  for 
years, —  the  monumental  classic  type, 
—  which  is  exemplified  in  the  Rossia 
Insurance  Building,  by  Edward  T. 
Hapgood,  and  the  Utah  State  Capitol, 
b\-  R.  Kletting,  in  The  Architectural 
Record,  the  Hartford  Municipal  Build- 
ing, by  Davis  &  Brooks, \n  Architecture, 
and  the  Westchester  County  Court- 
House,  by  Benjamin  Wistar  Morris, 
in  The  American  Architect  of  February 
23.  Of  these  the  Rossia  Insurance 
Building  is  an  example  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  unity  in  the  assembling  of 
masses  to  a  conscientious  desire  to 
express  difference  of  purpose  in  plan 
units,  resulting  in  an  apparent  juxta- 
position of  separate  motives  without 
the  expression  of  an  organic  monu- 
mental whole.  The  pediments  over 
the  first-story  windows  increase  the 
incongruities. 

The  Municipal  Building  is  devoid 
of  these  objections,  is  well  studied 
throughout,  especially  in  relative 
scale  of  details,  and  designs  of  the 
central  paviUons.  The  high  propor- 
tion of  base  to  the  order  is  one  of  the 
perplexities  of  the  use  of  an  order  in 
the  upper  part  of  a  four-storied  build- 
ing with  height  of  stories  but  little 
varied.  The  panels  inserted  below  the 
upper-story  windows  are  horizontal 
motives  in  what  is  otherwise  a  vertical 
treatment. 

In  the  Atrium  of  the  interior,  the 
balustrade  and  the  floor  patterns  de- 
serve a  more  interesting  treatment, 
and  elsewhere  there  are  occasional 
eccentricities  in  the  treatment  of 
ceilings  which  the  studied  design  of 
most  of  the  work  does  not  warrant. 

The    Westchester    County    Court- 
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Municipal  Building.  Hartford,  Conn. 
Davis  &  Brooks,  Architects 
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Rossia  Insurance  Company's  Building,  Hartford,  Conn.^ 
Edward    T.  Hapftood,  Architect 
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Westcfiester  County  Court-House 
Beniamin  Wistar  Morris,  Architect 
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New  itatc  Cpilol.  ^alt  Lake  City,  Utali 
K.  Kletting,  Architect 


Skinner  Recitation  BIdg.,  Mt.  Holyoke  Coll, 
Putnam  &  Cox,  Architects 

House  is  of  a  type  of  which  the  merit 
has  received  the  recognition  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  many 
of  its  federal  buildings.  The  relative 
architectural  value  of  these  buildings 
depends  entirely  upon  the  refinement 
and  proportions  of  detail. 

The  Utah  State  Capitol  is  a  col- 
lection of  columns  carried  continu- 
ously around  the  building  without 
contrasts  of  wall  surface  and  with  a 
weak  corner  pier.  Smaller  columns 
encircle  the  lower  drum  to  the  dome. 
The  conception  is  elemental  and  lacks 
modulations  of  idea. 

This  type  is  open  to  the  criticism 
of  stereotyped  conventionality  unless 
it  is  admirably  balanced  in  masses  and 
distinguished  in  detail.  It  is  pre- 
eminently monumental,  and  there- 
fore suffers  by  complex  requirements 
in  proportion  as  it  approaches  a  classi- 
cism demanding  simplicity  and  re- 
straint. 

The  second  tendency  is  the  delib- 
erate adoption  of  an  architectural  ex- 
pression similar  to  that  of  the  Tudor 
style  for  college  and  school  buildings. 
It  is  natural  that  this  should  occur, 
as  it  is  a  flexible  type,  in  which  size 
and  position  of  openings  can  be  ad- 
justed to  the  units  which  they  serve, 
and  ample  light  can  be  obtained  by 
grouping  windows,  which  even  satis- 
fies exaggerated  scientific  demands. 
It  is  not  a  monumental  type,  but  one 
of  contrasts  of  foci  of  light  and  shade 
threaded  together  by  string  courses 
and  contrasted  by  broad  and  simple 
wall  surfaces.  The  best  of  this  work 
enriches  important  foci  relatively  to 
their  importance,  almost  as  much  as 
is  so  admirably  done  in  Spanish  work. 
Broad  wall,  undisturbed,  and  rich 
motive  occasionally  used  are  incident 
to  success  in  this  type.  It  courts  fail- 
ure wherever  the  openings  and  orna- 
ment are  distributed  equally  upon  the 
surfaces.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
deep  reveals  giving  rich  shadow  can 
be  obtained  in  modern  walls,  but 
wherever  ornamental  detail  is  adopted 
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Martha  Couk  Building,  UnivL:i.,il,  ol   ,  li^..iy<.in 
York  &  Sawyer.  Architects 

for  decorative  purposes  only,  a  certain  ex- 
uberance is  desirable;  otherwise,  the  very 
dehcacy  and  small  scale  of  the  mouldings  and 
detail  will  create  a  meager  appearance. 

The  following  buildings,  placed  in  order  of 
merit,  illustrate  these  comments: 

Skinner  Recitation  Building,  Mount  Hol- 
yoke  College,  Putnam  &  Cox,  and  Martha 
Cook  Building,  University  of  Michigan,  York  &  Sawyer,  in  The 
Brickbuildcr ;   Kenrick   Theological   Seminary,   St.  Louis,    Mo., 
Comes  &  Imbs,  in  The  American  Architect,  February  2;  Welles- 
ley  College  Buildings,  Coolidge  &  Carlson,  in  The  Brickbuilder. 

The  third  type  of  design  is  founded  upon  uncompromising 
efficiency,  associated  with  scien- 
tific theory  economically  ex- 
pressed. It  has  the  virtues  of  a 
New  England  conscience  and  the 
accompanying  lack  of  charm  and 
grace.  Also  it  ignores  architec- 
ture as  an  art,  is  proud  of  its 
virtues  and  ignorant  of  its  de- 
ficiencies. To  this  type  belong 
the  Technical  High  School,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  Cannon  & 
Fetzer,  Western  Architect,  and 
South  Hills  High  School,  Pitts- 
burgh, Alden  &  Harlow,  Ameri- 
can Architect,  February  2. 

In  The  American  Architect  of 
February  16  are  designs  of  the 
Intake  Tower  and  the  Supply 
Division  of  the  St.  Louis  Water- 
works, by  Roth  &  Study.  There 
was  an  unusual  opportunity  in 
this  work,  as  it  had  substantially 
the  magnitude  of  a  school  projet. 
and  it  has  been  handled  as  a 
Beaux  Arts  projet   in   the   first 

(From  "The  Architectural  Record") 


Kenrick  Theological  Seminary,  5t.  Louis 
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Technical  High  School,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Cannon  &  Fet/er,  Architects 
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South  Hills  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Alden  &  Harlow,  Architects 

(From  "The  Architectural  Record") 


Central  Dormitory,  Vellesley  College 
Coolidfie  &  Carlson.  Architects 

stage;  that  is,  with  fundamentally  good  parti, 
and  little  attention  to  quality  of  detail. 

In  The  American  Architect  of  P^ebruary  9  is 
a  New  York  office  building,  by  Starrett  &  Van 
Vleck,  which  compares  favorably  with  the 
Cobb  Building,  in  Seattle,  by  Howells  & 
Stokes,  in  The  Architectural  Record.  Both 
have  receding  stories  at  the  top,  an  accept- 
able7 recognition  of  the  study  of  the  termination  of  a  tower. 
The  Penn  Mutual  Building,  by  Edgar  V.  Seeler,  in  The  Archi- 
tectural Record,  has  three  superimposed  orders  of  nearly  equal 
height  and  proportions,  differing  only  in  the  capitals.  The  result 
is  a  monotony  which  deserved  further  study.    The  lower  order 

seems  superfluous,  the  upper  or- 
der heavy. 

A  large  portion  of  The  Archi- 
tectural Record  is  devoted  to 
Melody  Farm,  Lake  Forest,  111., 
for  J.  Ogden  Armour,  by  Arthur 
Heun.  The  plan  of  grounds  is 
academic  and  excellent,  the 
rooms  are  well  proportioned  and 
carefully  detailed;  and  while  the 
exterior  lacks  the  convincingly 
delicate  proportions  of  details  of 
Italian  work,  let  us  say  of  the 
Casa  de  Papa  Giulio,  it  is  well 
studied  and  has  its  own  con- 
sistent scale  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, for  instance  the  sub- 
divisions of  ceilings  seem  large 
for  the  scale  of  the  wall-de- 
tails, and  the  consoles  to  the 
west  front  portal  seem  excessive. 
Of  private  houses.  Architec- 
ture publishes  a  series  by  Alfred 
Hopkins,  of  the  Mount  Vernon 
type,  simple,  direct,  with  refined 
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Cobb  Building.  Seattle,  Wash. 
Howells  Si  Stokes.  Architects 


West  Side,  Penn  Mutual  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
tdgar  V.  Seeler,  Architect 


Office  Building,  New  York 
Starrett  &  Van  VIeck.  Architects 
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Main  Hall 


Melody  Farm,  Lake  Forest,  III. 
Arthur  Heun,  Architect 


West  Terrace  and  Front 


detail.  In  The  American  Architect  of  February  23  there  is  a 
more  important  house,  by  F.  Burrall  Hoffman,  of  similar  char- 
acter and  merit;  and  in  the  February  16  number  is  an  excellent 
Georgian  style  house  at  Morristown,  by  Delano  &  Aldrich.  In 
The  Brickbuilder  a  Colonial  house  at  Winchester,  by  Allan  Boone, 
is  a  little  burdened  by  dormers  of  too  sharp  a  pitch. 

In  The  Western  Architect  is  one  of  the  individual  and  charac- 
teristic designs  of  Mr.  Louis  H.  Sullivan,  for  the  Merchants  Na- 
tional Bank,  Grinnell,  Iowa.  Mr. 
Sullivan's  designs  have  received  at 
times  an  extravagant  praise  for  orig- 
inality, especially  in  ornament.  He 
is  an  omamentalist  of  an  exotic  and 
individual  uniqueness.  His  work  is 
the  apotheosis  of  geometrical  skeleton 
and  of  biting  angularity.  Being  geo- 
metric, it  naturally  resembles  the 
work  of  the  Mohammedans,  who,  if 
orthodox,  eschewed  resemblance  to 
nature  as  created  by  Allah.  Being 
geometric,  it  naturally  abounds  in 
aggressive  angles,  which  the  Moham- 
medan made  innocuous  by  suavity  of 
curves  and  by  reduction  in  scale  to  a 
texture  pattern.  Angularity  of  minor 
detail,  which  may  make  ornament 
wearisomely  epigrammatic,  is  the  nat- 
ural expression  of  wrought  iron  of  the 
Nuremberg  type.  Mr.  Sullivan's  work  always  has  the  merit  of 
establishing  foci  of  interest,  and  in  this  it  resembles  Spanish  work. 
It  is  difficult  therefore  to  find  originality  in  this  work  except  in 
the  fact  that  it  ignores  the  natural  quality  of  material,  creating 
in  stone  forms  that  resemble  a  wood  lattice,  mechanical  factors 
of  machinery,  and  wrought-iron  terminal  efflorescence.  None 
of  these  is  especially  meritorious  in  stone  carving.  But  apart 
from  these  solecisms  the  reckless  disregard  of  scale  and  the  ex- 
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Merchants  National  Bank,  Orinnell,  Iowa 
Louis  H.  Sullivan,  Architect 


aggeration  of  each  and  every  motive  is  certainly  unworthy  of 
commendation. 

The  Architect  publishes  a  number  of  apartment  houses  by 
Rousseau  &  Rousseau.  These  designs  are  an  attempt  to  make  a 
silk  purse,  resulting  in  exaggeration  of  every  detail  with  a  joyful 
exuberance  which  creates  a  bewildering  harlequinade.  This  is 
neither  expressive  of  utility  nor  of  fine  art.  Architecture,  by 
the  way,  has  been  considered  one  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

Similar  conspicuous  treatment  of 
minor  factors  is  somewhat  too  char- 
acteristic of  Western  design,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  other  various  and 
varied  apartment  designs  of  this 
number. 

The  restoration  of  New  York  City 
Hall,  by  Grosvenor  Atterbury,  in  The 
American  Architect,  is  well  done. 

In  the  English  magazines  the  most 
interesting  feature  is  the  continuation 
in  The  Builder  of  the  series  of  draw- 
ings of  Wren's  churches.  St.  Martin's, 
Ludgate,  appears  in  the  issue  for  Jan- 
uary 21;  St.  Clement  Danes  and  St. 
Edmund  the  King  in  the  issue  for 
February  4;  and  St.  Augustin,  St. 
Michael,  Queenhithe,  and  St.  Mar- 
garet, Lothbury,  in  the  issue  for  Feb- 
ruary II.  In  the  issue  for  January  28 
are  pubHshed  the  drawings  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Liverpool,  by 
Mr.  G.Gilbert  Scott,  which  appeared  in  the  Review  last  month, 
by  courtesy  of  The  Builder.  Another  of  A.  E.  Richardson's  "Archi- 
tectural Fantasies"  appears  in  a  design  for  a  Campo  Santo  on 
the  Marne  —  in  this  instance  a  poorly  .planned,  ineffective  ag- 
glomeration of  incongruous  elements,  devoid  of  skill  in  parti  pris, , 
relative  scale,  or  disposition  of  units  —  suggesting  the  work  of  a 
first-year  student  in  an  architectural  school. 

(From  "  The  Architect ") 


House  of  Jonathan  Godfrey,  Lsq.,  Fairfield,  Conn. 
F.  liurrall  Hoffman,  Jr.,  Architect 


Casa  Madrona  Apartments,  San  Francisco 
Rousseau  &  Rousseau,  Architects 
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Aymar  Embury,  II,  Architect,  New  York  City 


Whether  you  are  designing  a  small  house  for  the  man  of 
moderate  means,  or  one  along  more  pretentious  lines 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine 

Satin-Like  Interior   Trim 

will  appeal  strongly  to  either  client  because  of  its  invariably  pleasing  appearance,  dur- 
ability, and  moderate  cost. 

Affording  as  it  does  a  wide  choice^ in  the  matter  of  figure,  and  at  the  same  time  lending  itself  successfully  to 
any  desired  decorative  treatment,  it  is  indeed  a  finishing  material  of  all-round  merit. 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine  is  a  non-resinous  wood  possessing  a  tough  fiber,  fine  grain,  and  soft,  lustrous  texture,  all  of 
which  make  for  well-balanced  absorbing  qualities.  Stains  or  flat  white  are  applied  direct  to  the  wood  without 
the  necessity  of  any  preparatory  filler  or  shellac,  so  that  a  uniform,  even  absorption  of  the  color  or  white  lead 
is  assured. 

Due  to  the  definite  non-resinous  character  of  the  wood,  it  positively  will  not  discolor  white  enamel  from  under- 
neath, nor  dim  the  luster  of  waxed  or  varnished  finishes. 

Our  finished  samples  will  bear  out  the  foregoing  statement. 
We  '11  send  them  on  request.     Address  Dep't  B. 

Arkamat  Soft  Pint  u  Trade-Marked  and  sold  by  dealer).     See  that  yours  supplies  it.     Be  can. 

ARKANSAS    SOFT    PINE    BUREAU 
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IN  connection  with  the  great  conllict  now 
devastating  the  Old  Continent,  it  has  been 
extremely  difficult  to  obtain  exact  in- 
formation in  any  department  of  general  inter- 
est, because  of  the  conflicting  and  over- 
censored  reports  emanating  from  sources  un- 
known, and  the  equally  conflicting  but  all  too 
obviously  biased  press  notices  emanating 
from  other  doubtful  —  and  equally  interested 
—  sources.  Considering  this  difficulty  in  re- 
gard to  the  important  news  of  general  public 
interest,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  has 
been  far  more  difficult  to  obtain  any  proper 
and  adequate  idea  of  those  actual  happen- 
ings that  would  interest  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  general  public,  or  a  special  and 
limited  group  of  citizens,  of  other  states.  As 
a  result,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  anxious 
doubt  and  uncertainty  in  the  architectural 
profession  as  to  the  exact  extent  of  the  artistic 
loss  to  the  world  at  large  in  the  old  monu- 
ments of  Europe  that  must  result  from  this 
conflict.  This  anxiety  has  been  peculiarly  felt 
by  those  architects  interested,  and  especially 
those  who  have,  in  any  part  of  their  training, 
felt  the  influence  or  experienced  the  enthusi- 
asm of  actually  working  in  the  hospitable 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts. 

Nevertheless,  the  interest  of  the  profession 
as  to  what  has  already  occurred  remains  keen 
and  vivid,  and  so  these  absolute  photographic 
records  taken  by  an  American  architect  at  the 
instance  of  the  French  Government  previous 
to  July,  in  1915,  in  the  course  of  a  trip  from 
Arras  to  Nancy  and  Luneville,  to  investigate 
the  damage  already  inflicted  upon  the  monu- 
ments of  France,  cannot  fail  to  have  their 
definite  value  to  those  of  the  profession  who 
in  America  are  concerned  in  what  may  re- 
main of  architectural  value  in  the  war- 
stricken  portions  of  unhappy  Europe  at  the 
end  of  the  present  debacle.  Their  pubHcation 
at  this  comparatively  belated  hour  can  be  no 
violation  of  good  faith  as,  while  the  entrenched 
lines  of  the  armies  in  France  are  still  compara- 
tively in  the  same  locations  as  existed  at  that 
time,  they  are  now  upon  the  very  verge  of 
being  changed. 

So  tragic  is  the  story  they  present  that 
we  have  been  moved  to  provide  the  pro- 
fession an  opportunity  of  taking  constructive 
part  in  the  reparation  of  some  of  the  least  in- 
jured of  these  structures,  such  as  are  here 
shown;  thus  aiding  in  the  rehabilitation  of  a 
country  and  a  people  whose  ancestors  gave 
their  definite  assistance  to  America  when  we 
ourselves  were  first  entering  into  the  struggle 
for  independence.  Some  of  these  churches 
that  are  least  damaged  can  be  easily  and  in- 
expensively restored.  Their  reparation  will 
provide  work  for  needy  parishioners,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  restoring  their  own 
houses  of  worship  by  those  same  simple  ex- 
pressions of  handicraft  by  which  they  were  first 
built.   No  better,  more  enduring,  or  more  per- 


PUBLISHERS' 
DEPARTMENT 


ADVERTISING     OFFICE 

101      PARK     AVENUE 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


SAFETY   FIRST 

The  following  bona-fide  communication  (the  name 
of  the  town  only  beinj;  modified,  to  prevent  an  ava- 
lanche of  proffered  plans  and  services  I)  would  seem 
sufliciently  to  indicate  the  need  —  still  crying  from 
the  wilderness  —  for  a  professional  campaign  of 
public  "preparedness." 

Dear  Sir: — 

The  Building  Com  mi  I  lee  for  the  proposed  new  school- 
house  for  the  Town  of  Somwcr  invite  yov  lo  send  in, 
on  or  before  May  2jlh,  to  the  secretary,  a  competitive 
sketch,  to  contain  floor  plans  and  front  elevation.  The 
following  is  a  rough  idea  of  what  the  committee  has  in 
mind: 

A  modern  rz-room  bt4ilding,  two  stories  high,  of 
brick  or  frame  construction  {brick  preferred),  with  flat 
or  pitched  roof.  The  building  can  be  very  plain,  but 
have  good  lines  and  to  be  substantial. 

The  architect  is  to  submit  plans  with  specifications 
and  approximate  costs.  It  is  understood  that  the  Com- 
mittee is  in  no  way  obliged  to  pay  for  any  of  these  un- 
less accepted,  or  some  part  of  them  used  with  the  archi- 
tect's services. 

Trusting  that  you  mil  favor  us  with  your  best  ideas, 
and  thanking  you  for  your  interest,  we  are. 
Very  truly  yours, 
SOMWER  BUILDING  COMMITTEE. 
(Signed)  A.  N.  Ambrose,  Secretary. 


manent  memorials  of  the  sympathy  of  Amer- 
ica for  France  can  be  conceived  of;  nothing 
more  directly  in  line  with  the  constructive 
interests  of  the  profession  of  architecture;  and 
therefore,  believing  in  the  appeal  of  this  idea 
to  those  practising  architecture  in  America, 
we  are  providing  them  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  sympathy  and  respect  in  this  direct 
and  practical  way,  as  is  set  forth  more  clearly 
upon  another  page. 

The  second  of  Mr.  Bragdon's  articles  deal- 
ing with  the  application  of  Projective  Orna- 
ment to  architectural  purposes  is  as  brilliantly 
and  decoratively  illustrated  as  the  instalment 
we  pubhshed  last  month,  and  certainly  neither 
text  nor  author  needs  further  introduction  to 
our  readers. 

The  housing  experiments  conducted  at 
Hopedale  have  extended  over  so  many  years 
as  to  provide  the  most  valuable  and  construct- 
ive information  that  has  been  developed  in  this 
country,  at  least  so  far  as  lessons  of  plan  ar- 
rangement are  concerned.  If  the  corpora- 
tion has  made  no  attempt  to  regard  the  prob- 
lem from  its  more  permanent  and  fire  resisting 
aspects;  that  follows  perhaps  naturally  from 
the  early  date  at  which  the  character  and 
materials  to  be  employed  were  first  deter- 
mined. This  experiment  is  also  of  interest  in 
providing  definite  data  as  to  cost  and  rental 
prices  from  a  locality  so  geographically  remote 
from  the  Western  Pennsylvania  group  illus- 
trated last  month.  So,  too,  the  buildings  for 
the  Salem  Housing  Fund  that  accompany  it 
in  this  same  issue  supply  the  definite  and  prac- 
tical investment  information  which  is  alto- 
gether ignored  in  the  Hopedale  experiment. 


The  Salem  buildings  have  no  entangling 
affiliations  with  any  manufacturing  corpora- 
tion, and  therefore  stand  independently  upon 
their  own  merits  —  as  is  rarely  the  case  in  an 
experiment  of  this  kind  in  America. 

An  unu.sually  successful  and  simple  bank- 
ing structure  provides  us  photographic  and 
line  plates  for  this  month's  issue.  The  success 
of  this  building,  considered  as  an  architec- 
tural office-building  problem  of  a  moderate 
height,  such  as  would  be  constructed  and 
applicable  to  many  other  growing  American 
cities,  more  than  justifies  its  presentation  at 
the  length  undertaken  this  month. 

The  May  number  of  The  Architectural 
Review  will  contain  three  short  articles:  one 
dealing  with  a  little-known  village  in  Central 
Europe,  that  vies  in  picturesqueness  with 
Rothenburg;  and  another,  giving  some  photo- 
graphs by  Mr.  Julian  Buckly,  of  an  old  Colo- 
nial house  that,  somehow  or  other,  has  rarely 
been  illustrated  or  referred  to  in  the  consider- 
ation of  New  England  Colonial  work,  although 
it  has  a  particular  architectural  interest  and 
history  all  its  own. 

The  plates  will  show  the  photographs,  work- 
ing drawings,  and  details  of  an  exceptionally 
beautiful  and  unusual  structure,  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  America,  the  Children's  Juvenile 
Court  in  New  York;  Crow,  Lewis  &  Wicken- 
hoefer,  architects. 

Early  issues  will  contain  some  further  arti- 
cles related  to  the  matter  of  workingmen's 
housing,  an  article  dealing  with  the  timely  and 
popular  present  subject  of  the  outdoor  theater, 
illustrated  by  some  photographs  and  a  num- 
ber of  plans  and  sections  showing  exactly 
what  has  been  done  in  various  ..\merican 
and  European  localities.  This  article  should 
be  of  great  practical  and  suggestive  value. 

The  Society  for  Electrical  Development, 
Inc.,  announces  a  competition  for  a  poster,  in 
which  $2,200  will  be  awarded  in  prizes,  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  celebration  of 
America's  Electrical  Week,  December  2  to  9, 
1916.  The  competition  closes  on  June  i;  all 
the  designs  submitted  will  be  shown  in  exhibi- 
tions, east  and  west,  during  the  months  follow- 
ing; and  the  announced  judges  are: 

Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  Secretar>',  Art 
Commission  of  the  City  of  New  York;  Dr. 
James  P.  Haney,  Director  of  Art  in  New  York 
High  Schools;  Mr.  Herbert  S.  Houston,  Presi- 
dent Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World;  Mr.  Arthur  F.  Wiener,  President  In- 
ternational Art  Service;  Mr.  P.  L.  Thomson, 
Advertising  Manager  Western  Electric  Com- 
pany; Mr.  Henry  L.  Doherty,  President  The 
Society  for  Electrical  Development,  Inc. 

Full  information  can  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing Poster  Committee,  Society  for  Elec- 
trical Development,  Inc.,  29  West  39th  St., 
New  York  City. 
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House  at  Danbury,  Connecticut. 
Built  of  White  Pine  about  1800 


SPECIFY  lumber  as  you  specify  other  materials — for  the  specific 
purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used.    For  the  exposed  covering 
of  a  house  no  other  wood  gives  such  long  and  satisfactory  service  as 

White  Pine 

It  does  not  shrink,  swell,  crack,  twist,  warp  or  rot;  and  once  in  place  it  "stays 
put"  after  years  of  exposure,  even  in  the  closest  fitting  mitres  and  delicate 
mouldings  and  carvings.      It  takes  paints  and  stains  perfectly. 

If  the  lumber  dealers  supplying  your  clients  are  at  any  time  unable  to  furnish  it,  we 
should  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  being  helpful  to  you  in  securing  it. 

The  fifth  number  of  the  White  Pine  Series  of  Architectural  Monographs,  published  bi-monthly  under  the  personal 
direction  of  Mr.  Russell  F.  Whitehead,  formerly  editor  of  "The  Architectural  Record"  and  "The  Brickbuilder," 
has  just  been  mailed.  The  subject  is  "Domestic  Architecture  in  Massachusetts  During  the  Latter  Part  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century"  with  text  by  Mr.  Julian  Buckly. 

If  you  are  not  receiving  the  monographs,  and  you  feel  interested  in  having  them,  kindly  advise  Russell  F.  Whitehead, 
I  3  2  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  who  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  you  with  the  fifth  and  all  subsequent  numbers. 


Representing 
The  Northern  Pine  Manufactutets' 
Auodadon  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan,  and  The  Associated 
White  Pine  Manufacturers  of  Idaho 


WHITE  PINE  BUREAU, 

14^^ Merchants  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


n. 
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The  Destruction  of  the  Monuments  of  France 

As  Shown  by  Photographs  Taken  Previous  to  July,  1915 
by  Whitney  Warren 


OF     the    destruc- 
tion  of    Rheims 
we    have    heard 
much.      From  constant 
news  of  battling  around 
the  old  Belgian  town  of 
Ypres,   all  hope  of  the 
unique     and     beautiful 
brick   and   stone   archi- 
tecture of  that  place  re- 
maining intact  has  long 
been  abandoned.    While 
much     has     also     been 
heard    from    those    sec- 
tions of  France  and  Bel- 
gium where  the  combat- 
ing    armies     have     re- 
mained  so   long   locked 
in  close  conflict,  we  neither 
hear    nor    have    heard    from 
those  smaller  cities  and  com- 
munities of  the  war  zone  in 
even  nearer  —  and  more  civil- 
ized —  Western  Europe,  and 
know  nothing  at  all  of  what 
has  happened  or  may  be  hap- 
pening in  "the  far  East." 

In  the  latter  section,  at 
least,  the  outlook  cannot  be 
anything  but  most  pessimistic. 
It  is  known,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  Cossacks  —  by  in- 
heritance and  training  over 
warring  centuries,  perhaps 
the  world's  best  and  most  ex- 
perienced destructive  raiders 
—  have  yet  seemed,  so  far  as 
reports  have  been  received  at 
all,  themselves  to  have  been 
out-cossacked  by  the  war- 
kultured  German  armies, 
when  they  passed  their  own 
boundaries  into  Belgium  and 
France,  or  Poland  and  West- 
ern Russia! 

It  has  seemed  useless,  as 
yet,  to  attempt  any  catalogue 
of  the  loss  this  period  of  un- 
bridled destructiveness  of 
monuments  of  the  world's 
past  civilizations  must  mean 
to  the  arts  of  to-day  or  to- 
morrow,  as   any   such   cata- 


Interior  of  the  Cathedral,  Arras 


logue  still  remains  sub- 
ject to  constant  and  un- 
expected revision  at  any 
moment  before  that  yet 
uncertain  —  but  now 
not  far  distant  —  time 
when  peace  shall  be  re- 
stored to  war-disrupted 
Europe. 

If  the  war  in  Europe 
has  accomplished  noth- 
ing else,  it  will  have  per- 
formed    an     important 
service     in      correcting 
previous    existing    mis- 
conceptions   as    to    the 
national    characteristics 
of  Continental  peoples. 
The  homely,   stolid   German 
has  proved  to  be  the  degen- 
erate of  Europe  —  as  moral 
degeneracy     alone     explains 
the     disregard     of     national 
and     individual      ideals      of 
honor,  the  sordid  grimness  of 
acts  of  pillage,   rapine,   and 
destruction     to     which     the 
countries    over    which    they 
have  passed  have  been  sub- 
jected.      From    a    nation   of 
scientists   striving   to   better 
civilization,    they   appear    to 
have     perverted     all      their 
knowledge    and    information 
to    its    ruthless    and    utter 
destruction. 

Most  notable  of  all  has  been 
the  absolute  failure  of  the 
German  mind  to  realize 
standards  of  honor,  of  right, 
and  of  truth.  It  appears  in- 
stead to  be  the  special  mission 
of  the  German  ego  to  misrep- 
resent, misread,  and  misun- 
derstand all  those  facts  of 
public  feeling  or  items  of 
agreement  between  nations, 
upon  which  alone  their  ver\' 
existence  as  a  member  of  the 
human  family  is  based.  In 
this  hideous  alchemy  all  senti- 
ment and  regard  on  their 
part    for    those   artistic   ele- 


Copyrighl,  igi6,  by  The  Archileclurai  Rp>kv>  Company 
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fig.  3.     General  View  of  the  Town  Back  of  the  Cathedral,  Rheims 


4.      Kiiins  1)1    Ihe   I  illle   I 'Id 
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Arras 


ments  of  world  culture 
remaining  from  previous 
civilizations  have  van- 
ished as  bubbles  blown 
into  thin  air.  It  was 
perhaps  to  be  expected 
from  Germany,  a  coun- 
try whose  sense  of  taste 
or  art  appreciation  has 
remained  so  crude,  so 
elementary,  and  so  in- 
expert; where  strength 
has  been  developed  at 
the  expense  of  delicacy, 
and  the  vulgar  appeals 
of  the  baroque  and  ro- 
coco preferred  to  the 
subtler  refinements  of 
classical  art.  From  a 
nation  so  stunted  in  full 
development  such  a 
martyrdom  of  mutilated 
cities,  a  decapitation  of 
cathedrals,  and  assassi- 
nation of  architecture 
should  perhaps  have 
come  as  no  surprise. 

All  that  could  be  seen 
or  confirmed  along  the 
front  seemed  to  prove 
the  Germans  possessed 
of  an  unhealthy  desire 
for  destruction.  Rheims, 
Arras,  Ypres,  Soisson, 
and  many  another  as  yet 
uncatalogued  town  — 
and  innumerable  villages 


Remains  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Arras 


—  have  been  victims  of 
these  profanations,  most 
of  which  have  not  the  ex- 
cuse of  any  possible  mil- 
itary necessity.  These 
pictures  will  themselves 
show  this  conscientious 
vandalism.  After  view- 
ing them,  let  German 
kultur  attempt,  by  pom- 
pous manifestoes,  to 
maintain  they  have  not 
made  war  against  the 
civilization  of  the  world 
as  well  as  against  the 
laws  and  rights  of  man. 
These  deeds  remain  as 
evidence,  and  they  are 
indeed  eloquent  in  their 
silent  appeal.  The  vio- 
lation of  Belgium,  these 
attacks  on  the  lives  and 
belongings  of  citizens, 
such  destruction  and 
spoliation  of  churches 
and  works  of  art,  may 
not  displease  Wilhelm 
von  Bode,  Director- 
General  of  the  Royal 
Museum  of  Berlin,  that 
unprincipled  fakir  and 
presumptuous  pedant, 
who  was  among  the  first 
to  place  his  signature  to 
the  famous  manifesto  of 
the  German  intellectu- 
als.     But  these  crimes 


Fig.  6.     Remains  of  the  Church  at  Ribecourt 


Fig.  7.     A  Church  in  the  Trenches,  Le  Mesnil  (Marne) 
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are  and  should 
remain  an  elo- 
quent exposi- 
tion of  an 
education 
which  pro- 
claims the  de- 
velopment of 
force,  i.  e., 
"vulgar  bru- 
tality," above 
everything 
else. 

Whatever 
the  result,  the 
world  will  be 
the  gainer  in 
t  h  a  t  —  a  t 
least  within 
the  memory 
of  man  —  war  will  never 
again  be  considered  —  or 
taught !  —  as  a  romantic 
pastime;  nor  even  regarded 
as  an  endurable  thought  or 
possibility.  By  so  far  will 
our  present  generations 
prepare  by  their  sacrifices 
a  better  road  for  those  that 
are  to  follow!  Crudest 
among  the  lessons  that  are 
being  taught  is  that  the  de- 
struction of  life,  of  indus- 
try, of  the  habitation  and 
art  works  of  man,  must  fol- 
low as  the  inevitable  result 
of  war  in  even  a  "civilized " 
century ! 

A  certain  amount  of  this 
destruction  is,  of  course, 
unescapable;  and  it  has,  in 
times  past,  even  been  a 
recognized  custom  of  war 
to  follow  this  necessary  de- 
struction by  further  acts  of 
spoliation  of  products  of 
art  and  beauty  from  a 
conquered  or  semi-con- 
quered people.  Hardly  ever 
before,  however,  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  world,  even  in 
remote  and  so-called  bar- 
baric times,  has  there  been 


Fig.  8.    Church  at  Neuviller 


Fig.  9. 


F-xterior.  Church  of  St.  Thomas 


Fig.  10.     A  Church  -  still  on  the  firing-line — "somewhere  in  France" 


SO  much  evi- 
dence of  a  wild 
and  savage 
spirit  of  de- 
struction, 
comparable 
only  to  the 
"Berserk" 
rage,  as  has 
animated  the 
German  ar- 
mies in  their 
desecration  of 
portions  of 
France  and 
Belgium. 

Of  the  pho- 
tographs evi- 
dencing this 
spolia  t  ion 
here  reproduced,  many 
show  that  destruction  in 
its  most  useless  and  sense- 
less form.  Destruction  for 
the  mere  rage  and  gain  of 
destruction  —  and  nothing 
else;  the  mere  expression  of 
brute  rage  on  being  foiled 
in  their  efforts,  that  would 
least  of  all  be  expected  of  a 
race  generally  supposed  to 
be  so  economical  and  philo- 
sophical in  trend  as  is  the 
German.  From  its  eco- 
nomic aspect  alone,  they 
would  not  be  expected 
knowingly  to  undertake 
such  reckless  destruction 
as  they  have  accomplished, 
for  the  great  cost  of  modern 
shells,  the  gradual  deterio- 
ration of  modern  guns  un- 
der the  tremendous  charges 
required  for  these  huge 
new  projectiles,  raises  the 
mere  money  expense  of 
this  destruction  to  ten  or 
twelve  times  the  buildings' 
original  cost,  without  re- 
gard to  the  difficulties  of 
duplicating  worn-out  can- 
non during  war  time,  or 
the  due  need  of  replacing 


Interior  of  the  Church  dl  Canny  (Oise) 


Fig.  12.    Interior  and  Choir  of  Church  at  Marguivillers 
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expended  ammunition,  and 
its  waste  of  materials. 

So  far  as  this  destruction 
applies  to  Rheims.  for  in- 
stance, the  facts  are  known. 
Rheims  was  well  behind 
the  French  armies  at  the 
time  when  it  was  most 
bombarded,  just  as  it  is 
still  well  back  of  the  line  of 
combat  during  these  re- 
cent weeks  that  its  bom- 
bardment has  been  re- 
sumed! Arras  is  an  even 
better  —  and  far  less  well 
known  —  instance  of  this 
same  senseless  destruction 
of  the  architectural  monu- 
ments of  France.  Up  to  the 
time  these  pictures  were 
taken  Arras  had  never  been 
occupied  by  the  French 
armies.  They  had  been 
kept  purposely  from  the 
town  —  never  being  nearer 
it  than  five  miles.  There- 
fore was  there  no  possibil- 
ity of  this  destruction  being 
an  inevitable  accompany- 
ing part  of  the  fortunes  of 
war  —  nor  could  the  Ca- 
thedral have  been  utilized 
as  an  "  observation  post , "  as 
it  had  no  tower.  How 
complete  the  destruction, 
nevertheless,  can  be  real- 
ized by  these  views  of  the 
Cathedral,  the  town  hall, 
and  the  residential  portion 
of  that  martyred  town 
that  are  shown  herewith. 

Other  pictures,  as  in 
Figs.  7  and  8,  make  it  evi- 
dent that  these  buildings, 
at  least,  were  immediately 
in  the  field  of  the  conflict. 
The  two  lines  of  trenches 
appearing  beside  the 
church  of  Le  Mesnil,  the 
wire  entanglements  in  the 
foreground  of  the  other, 
show  that  around  or  over 
these  structures  the  armies 
may  have  fought  —  and  so 


Fig.  13.     Interior,  Church  of  5t.  Thomas 


Fig.  14.     Ruins  of  the  Church  at  5ermaize-les-Bains 


these  churches  would  nec- 
essarily and  inevitably  suf- 
fer. But  other  instances, 
of  mere  useless,  insensate 
destruction,  are  far  more 
numerous  than  these. 

At  Vassincourt  but  one 
house  is  left  standing  in  all 
the  village.  The  church  re- 
mains, but  in  the  maimed 
and  desecrated  condition 
shown  —  a  typical  instance 
of  senseless  German  de- 
structiveness.  At  Heilz-le- 
Maurupt,  a  lovely  and 
beautiful  old  Romanesque 
church  has  been  criminally 
assaulted,  sacked,  and  use- 
lessly wrecked,  along  with 
the  house  of  the  village 
cure,  with  no  cause  or  ex- 
cuse whatsoever;  while  but 
twenty-five  houses  remain 
standing  from  a  former 
peaceful  community  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  homes! 
In  the  Department  of  the 
Meuse,  at  Laimont,  of  i68 
houses,  7 6 have  been  burned 
and  92  damaged;  and  at 
Sommeilles,  119  destroyed 
of  the  original  125. 

The  worst  crimes  com- 
mitted by  the  Germans 
against  the  helpless  stones 
themselves  should  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  as  im- 
perishable monuments  to 
coming  generations  of  their 
nation's  essential  barbar- 
ism. For  this  reason  the 
Cathedral  at  Rheims,  or 
any  of  the  other  monu- 
ments of  the  past  against 
which  they  have  vented 
their  rage  and  impotency, 
should  not  be  restored.  Al- 
low the  wounds  to  heal, 
if  you  will;  repair  them 
enough  to  protect  from 
future  ravages  of  time  and 
weather, — but  make  no  at- 
tempt to  restore  them  to 
their  original  beauty. 


Fig.  15.    A  Corner  of  the  Church  at  Pont  Arcy  (Aisne) 


Fig.  16.    Church  at  Plessis  de  Roye 
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Fig.  17.    The  14th  Century  Romanesque  Church  at  Heilz-le-Maurupt 


Fig.  18.    A  View  of  the  Church  at  Vermelles 


Fig.  19.     Interior  of  the  Church  at  Vassincourt 


Fig.  20.    Choir  of  the  Church  at  Bergieux 
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IN  the  preceding  essay  the  author  restated,  at  some  length, 
the  truism  —  forgotten  or  ignored  —  that  number  and 
geometry  form  the  basis  of  all  of  the  arts  of  space,  and  he 
illustrated  this,  in  his  own  way,  in  the  field  of  flat  ornament 
alone.  In  the  development  of  his  thesis  he  is  now  under  the 
necessity  of  carrying  the  reader  into  the  Fourth  Dimension  of 
Space;  for  without  this  extension  of  his  method  no  fresh  element 
is  introduced  into  design  save  the  freshness  of  a  personal  style  — 
the  very  thing  that  has  wrought  such  havoc  in  modern  art,  by 
preventing  its  orderly  advancement  along  the  lines  traced  out 
for  it  by  scientific  discovery  and  by  our  emotional  reactions  to  a 
new  vision  of  the  world. 

In  the  concept  of  the  fourth  dimension  — "the  playground  of 
mathematics"  as  it  has  been  called  —  we  have  already  some- 
thing which  we  would  not  willingly  forego,  and  we  inay  even 
come  to  find  that  it  is  something  with  which  we  cannot  prac- 
tically dispense.  Its  usefulness,  at  any  rate,  in  the  development 
of  pattern,  may  be  judged  from  the  various  diagrams  which  illus- 
trate this  essay.  They  are  projections  of  four-dimensional  hyper- 
solids  in  a  space  of  two  dimensions:  the  plane  of  the  paper.  But 
in  order  to  translate  even  the  most  elementary  of  regular  four- 
fold figures  (the  tesseract,  or  hyper-cube)  into  plane  pattern, 
some  at  least  of  its  intricate  inter-relations  should  be  understood. 

Of  course  to  those  whose  notion  of  the  fourth  dimension  is 
akin  to  that  of  the  friend  of  the  author  who  described  it  as  "a 
wagon-load  of  bung-holes"  the  whole  discussion  is  likely  to  ap- 
pear absurd;  but  it  is  not  so.  Four-dimensional  geometry  is 
capable  of  as  full  a  formulation  as  the  geometry  of  two  and  of 
three  dimensions,  and  it  is  richer  than  either  in  space-rhythms 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  designer  of  ornament.  The  method  of 
developing  the  desired  figures  is  perfectly  logical  and  direct. 
Just  as  it  is  possible  to  project  any  symmetrical  geometrical 
solid  into  plane  space,  so  is  it  possible  (though  more  difficult)  to 
project  the  hyper-solids  of  four-dimensional  space  into  solid 
space,  and  thence  into  plane  space. 

Now  a  hyper-solid  is  a  figure  related  to  its  corresponding 
figure  of  solid  space  as  that  is  related  to  its  corresponding  figure 
of  plane  space.  For  example,  a  square  is  a  figure  of  plane  space; 
a  cube  is  the  corresponding  figure  of  solid  space,  for  it  is  bounded 
by  squares.  If  we  assume  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  every  one 
of  the  three  dimensions  of  solid  space  —  the  fourth  dimension  — 
a  cube  can  have  its  four-dimensional  correlative.  This  would  be 
a  hyper-cube,  or  tesseract,  each  of  whose  eight  boundaries  is  a 


cube,  and  therefore  related  to  the  cube  as  the  cube  is  related  to 
the  square. 

Let  us  build  up  this  figure  by  following,  graphically,  its  de- 
velopment from  the  square. 

The  square  in  perspective  (A,  Fig.  i),  a,  b,  c,  d,  by  moving 
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in  a  direction 
(y)  at  right 
angles  to  the 
two  dimen- 
sions of  its 
plane  (w,  x) 
a  distance 
equal  to  the 
length  of  one 
of  its  sides, 
generates  the 
cube  a,  e,  f, 
g,  c,  d,  h. 

This  cube,  by  moving  in  a  direc- 
tion (z)  at  right  angles  to  the  Ihree 
dimensions  of  its  hyper-plane  (w,  x,  y) 
a  distance  equal  to  the  length  of  one 
of  its  sides,  generates  the  hyper-cube 
a,  e,  f,  g,  g',  c',  d',  a'.  In  this  move- 
ment of  the  cube  into  four-dimen- 
sional space  its  every  side  has  de- 
veloped a  cube.  These  six  cubes,  to- 
gether with  the  one  at  the  beginning 
and  the  one  at  the  end  of  the  move- 
ment, form  the  eight  boundaries  of 
the  tesseract,  or  hyper-cube, —  a  reg- 
ular polyhedroid  of  hyper-space,  hav- 
ing eight  cubical  cells,  twenty-four 
square  faces  (each  a  common  face  of 
two  cubes),  thirty-two  equal  edges, 
and  sixteen  vertices.  It  contains  four 
axes  lying  in  lines  which  also  form  a 
rectangular  system.  The  reader 
should  verify  these  matters  for  him- 
self, identifying  more  particularly  the 
eight  cubes,  on  A,  Fig.  i.  Two  are 
parallel  horizontally,  two  vertically, 
and  the  remaining  two  pair  are  diag- 
onally parallel,  at  right  angles  to  one 
another. 

Because  the  fourth  dimension  is 
definitely  at  right  angles  to  every  one 
of  the  so-called  three  dimensions  of 
space,  we  cannot  point  to  it,  we  can- 
not picture  it,  but  we  can  represent  it 
anywhere  we  like.  In  the  tesseract  as 
portrayed  in  A,  the  fourth  dimension 
is  represented  as  a  direction  outside 
the  cube  (a,  g),  whose  movement  into 
four-space  generates  the  tesseract; 
but  this  is  a  purely  arbitrary  conven- 
tion —  we  may  with  equal  propriety 
conceive  of  the  fourth  dimension  as 
a  "beyond"  which  is  within.  To  un- 
derstand just  what  is  meant  by  this, 
it  may  be  said  that  in  the  representa- 
tion of  a  cube  in  parallel,  or  one-point  perspective,  the  third 
dimension  (the  one  outside  the  plane  of  the  paper)  is  represented 
as  a  "beyond  which  is  within;"  for  in  such  a  representation  the 
square  which  represents  the  far  side  of  the  cube  lies  within  the 
square  which  forms  the  near  side.  The  same  thing  happens  if 
we  represent  a  tesseract  in  parallel  perspective.  Instead  of 
having  a  square  within  a  square,  as  in  the  case  of  the  perspective 
of  a  cube  (the  space  between  the  two  squares  being  occupied  by 
four  quadrilateral  figures,  each  the  perspective  representation  of 
a  square),  in  the  case  of  the  tesseract  we  would  have  a  cube 
within  a  cube,  the  space  between  the  two  being  occupied  by 
six  truncated  pyramids,  each  representing  a  cube.  Such  a  graphic 
rendition  of  a  tesseract  is  as  correct  and  altogether  legitimate  as 
the  other;  the  two  are  related  in  the  same  way  that  a  two-point 
and  a  one-point  perspective  of  a  cube  are  related.  In  each  the 
eight  cubes  can  be  identified:  the  number  of  vertices,  lines,  and 
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one  another. 
The  cubes  are 
severally  as 
follows:  (A 
and  B,  Fig. 
i)a,  g;a',  g'; 
e,  g';  a,  c'; 
a,  f ;  d,  g';  e, 
d';  f,  c'. 

These  two 
projections  of 
the  tesseract 
upon  plane  space  are  not  the  only 
ones,  but  they  are  typical.  Some  idea 
of  the  variety  of  the  aspects  of  this 
figure  may  be  gained  by  imagining 
how  a  nest  of  eight  inter-related 
cubes,  combined  into  a  single  sym- 
metrical solid,  would  appear  if  looked 
at  from  many  different  directions. 
Each  view  would  yield  new  space  sub- 
divisions, and  all  would  be  rhythmical 
— susceptible,  therefore,  of  transla- 
tion into  ornament.  C  and  D  (Fig.  i) 
represent  such  translations  of  A  and  B. 
To  trace,  in  like  manner,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  other  simpler  regular 
polyhedroids  of  four-dimensional 
space  (the  pentahedroid,  the  i6,  and 
the  24  hedroid)  would  be  but  to  go 
over  ground  already  covered  in  Pro- 
jective Ornament.  But  the  decora- 
tive possibilities  of  the  600-hedroid 
are  there  unexploited.  These  are  pat- 
ent to  the  eye  inFigs.  2,  3,  4,  6,  and  7. 
The  construction  of  these  more  elab- 
orate figures  of  higher  space  is  a  mat- 
ter of  considerable  technical  difficulty, 
and  an  explanation  of  it  is  therefore 
out  of  place  in  a  brief  essay  of  this 
sort,  which  aims  only  to  present  pos- 
sibilities and  not  practicabilities. 

If  the  author  has  been  successful  in 
his  exposition,  it  should  now  be  suffi- 
ciently plain  to  the  reader  that  there 
is  indeed  in  geometry  a  new  orna- 
mental mode.  Its  value  is  in  the  use 
we  are  able  to  make  of  it;  its  beauty 
is  whatever  the  eye  is  prepared  to 
grant; — but  what  is  its  significance? 
Ornament  must  mean  something;  it 
must  have  some  significant  relation 
to  the  dominant  thought  of  the  day; 
it  must  express  the  psychological 
mood. 

What  is  the  psychological  mood? 
This  inquiry  brings  us  by  a  long  detour  to  our  original  point  of 
departure:  the  inner  significance  of  this  particular  historical 
moment  in  the  drama  of  evolution.  Ours  is  an  age  of  transition; 
we  live  in  a  changing  world.  On  the  one  hand  we  witness  the 
breaking  up  of  the  old  thought-crystals,  and  on  the  other  hand 
we  experience  the  pressure  of  those  forces  which  shall  create  the 
new.  What  is  Nature's  first  visible  creative  act?  The  formation 
of  a  geometrical  crystal.  Why  should  not  the  artist  take  this 
hint  and  begin  with  the  geometrical  crystal  too?  Working  after 
this  fashion  he  proves  himself  in  harmony  with  the  anima  mundi. 
It  is  by  reason  of  such  harmony  alone  that  new  beauty  comes  to 
birth  in  the  world.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  this  connection, 
that  ornament  in  its  primitive  manifestations  is  geometrical 
rather  than  naturalistic,  although  the  former  mode  of  expression 
is  the  more  purely  metaphysical  of  the  two.  It  is  perhaps  natural 
to  suppose  that  man  would  first  imitate  the  things  which  sur- 


planes  is  found  to  be  correct,  and  they  are  correctly  related  to       round  him;  but  the  most  cursory  acquaintance  with  the  arts  of 
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savagerj'  shows  that  he  is  much  more  apt 
to  crudely  geometrize  instead. 

Now  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that 
we  are  to  revert  to  the  conditions  of  sav- 
agery in  order  to  believe  that  in  this  matter 
of  sound  aesthetic  we  must  begin  where  art 
has  always  begun  —  with  geometry.  But, 
for  that  matter,  there  is  a  subtly  ironic 
view  which  one  is  justified  in  holding  in 
regard  to  certain  quite  obvious  aspects  of 
modem  American  life,  in  the  light  of  which 
that  life  appears  to  have  more  in  common 
with  savagery  than  with  civilization.  The 
submersion  of  scholarship  by  athletics  in 
our  colleges  is  a  case  in  point,  the  contests 
of  muscles  exciting  much  more  interest  and 
enthusiasm  than  any  contest  of  wits.  The 
battles  of  the  track,  the  gridiron,  and  the 
diamond  are  written  about  at  length  in 
papers  and  magazines,  which  everybody 
reads,  while  the  disputations  of  scholars 
are  confined  to  technical  journals,  which 
one  inquires  for  in  vain  at  the  news-stands. 
We  persist  in  the  savage  habit  of  devouring 
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Fig.  3 

the  corpses  of  slain  animals,  and  some  even 
murder  innocent  wild  creatures,  giving  to 
their  ferocity  the  name  of  sport.  Our 
women  bedeck  themselves  in  furs  and 
feathers,  the  fruit  of  mercenary  and  sys- 
tematic slaughter;  we  perform  orgiastic 
dances  to  the  primitive  music  of  horns  and 
drums  and  cymbals  —  in  short,  we  have 
the  savage  psychology  without  its  vital 
religious  instinct  and  its  sure  decorative 
sense  for  color  and  form. 

But  this  is  of  course  true  only  of  the  sur- 
face and  of  the  sunlit  shallows  of  the  great 
democratic  tide.  Its  depths  conceal  every 
kind  of  subtlety  and  sophistication,  high 
endeavor,  great  achievement,  eager  and 
instant  response  to  beauty,  and  knowledge 
of  a  sort  far  removed  from  the  amoeba 
stage  of  intellectual  development  above 
sketched.  Of  the  latter  stage,  the  simple 
figures  of  Euclidian  plane  and  solid  space 

—  figures  which  any  child  can  understand 

—  are  the  appropriate  symbols;  but  of  the 
former  state  of  consciousness  —  the  subtle, 
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PRjOJECriON  OF  THE  600-HEDRDID  ON  A  PUNE 
PAHALIEL  TO  ONE  FACE.  AND  DER.IVED  ORNAMENT 
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the  sophisticated  —  the  higher  developments  of  these  figures  in 
four-dimensional  space  are  necessary  if  we  are  to  have  a  form- 
language  capable  of  expressing  both  the  simplicity  and  the  com- 
plexity of  the  modern  mind.  Four-dimensional  geometry  is  an 
altogether  modern  development  of  the  science  of  mathematics: 
it  represents  the  turning  of  consciousness  in  a  new  direction. 
It  has  therefore  a  high  symbolical  significance  as  typifying  the 
transcendence  by  faith  and  by  knowledge  of  the  sphere  of  the 
unaided  physical  senses,  which  is  so  marked  a  characteristic,  both 
in  the  domain  of  science  and  in  that  of  the  emotions,  of  the 
present  day. 

Art,  in  the  words  of  the  beautiful  Chinese  canon,  is  "  the  Life- 
movement  of  the  Spirit  through  the  Rhythm  of  Things."  The 
Chinese  placed  music  in  the  highest  rank,  because  music  most 
perfectly  expresses  this  rhythm.  It  does  so  because  music  is 
number  audible.  But  geometry  is  number  visible,  and  to  make 
the  arts  of  space  "aspire  towards  the  condition  of  music"  why 
not  try  the  experiment  of  founding  the  new  aesthetic  upon  the 
new  geometry? 
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The  Merchants  National  Bank  Building 

Boston,  Mass. 
Shepley,  Rutan  &  Coolidge,  Architects 


THE  building  for  the  Merchants  National  Bank  in  Boston 
is  a  combined  office  and  banking  structure,  placed  on  an 
irregularly  shaped  lot,  the  front  being  some  67  or  68  feet 
wide  on  State  Street  and  extending  back  a  distance  of  160  feet  — 
narrowing  gradually,  but  still  irregularly,  to  a  width  of  42  or  43 
feet  at  the  back  line.  Most  of  the 
lower  portion  is  given  to  the  bank- 
ing-room and  its  attending  offices 
and  work  space,  the  latter  extend- 
ing up  and  down  to  other  levels  at 
the  rear  of  the  building,  while  a 
small  strip  with  a  front  entrance, 
balancing  the  bank  entrance,  on 
the  State  Street  front,  admits  to 
the  office  portion  of  the  stories 
above.  The  upper  floor  plans  are 
very  simple  in  arrangement,  based 
upon  a  central  corridor  with  large 
and  spacious  offices  upon  either 
side,  or  divided  up  into  special 
spaces,  as  required  by  the  tenants. 
The  building  is  located  in  an  un- 
usually commanding  position, — 
facing  down  Devonshire  Street 
across  State  Street  just  back  of  the 
old  State  House,  and  exactly  oppo- 
site the  spot  marking  the  Boston 
Massacre.  The  bank  and  its  archi- 
tects are  both  to  be  commended 
for  producing  so  simple,  yet  ele- 
gant, a  type  of  structure  as  is 
shown  by  the  drawings  and  photo- 
graphs we  reproduce.  The  draw- 
ings indicate  the  considerable  study 
(and  even  a  surprising  amount  of 
ornament)  expended  upon  the  iron- 
work —  especially  the  screens  con- 


tinuing the  window  openings  through  the  upper  stories.  The 
result,  as  is  shown  by  the  photographs,  is  yet  simple  and  direct, 
the  whole  fagade  assuming  an  unusual  degree  of  elegance  and 
distinction  —  being,  in  fact,  about  as  good  a  development  of  the 
parti  as  has  been  carried  out  in  this  or  any  other  community 

where  the  general  proportions  of 
the  building  have  permitted  the 
adoption  of  the  type  here  de- 
veloped. 

The  banking-room  itself  is  also 
somewhat  different  from  the  usual 
treatment,  being  extremely  deli- 
cate in  color  and  in  detail,  which, 
in  combination  with  a  large  and 
spacious  vault,  gives  an  effect  of 
considerable  size  and  scale  that  are 
probably  not  the  result  of  the 
actual  dimensions  made  use  of  by 
the  designers.  Aside  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  exterior  marble  work 
and  its  details  of  treatment,  the 
next  most  interesting  feature  is  the 
very  successful  character  of  the 
ironwork ;  a  material  that  —  some- 
how or  other  —  is  too  rarely  given 
proper  and  satisfactory  expression 
in  American  work;  and  therefore 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  this 
opportunity  to  reproduce  several 
of  the  iron  details,  such  as  the 
staircase, —  itself  not  so  unusual 
in  type, —  and  the  even  more  suc- 
cessful solution  of  a  quite  difficult 
and  more  universal  problem,  in  the 
window  and  elevator  grilles  —  the 
latter  being  an  unusual  treatment 
of  the  three-part  sliding  door. 


Looking  up  State  St.,  showing  Front  of  Merchants  National  Banic         ,^ 
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FIRST       FLOOR     PLAN 
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Details  of  Lobby,  Staircase  and  Elevator  Grilles,  and  Entrance  Hall,  Merchants  National  Bank  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sheplev,  Ruton  &  CoolidSe,  Architects 
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Workmen  s  Housing  at  Hopedale,  Mass. 

By  Frank  Chouteau  Brown 


AMONG  the  earliest  of  American  experiments  at  housing 
workmen's  families  along  modernh'  efficient  and  healthful 
lines  was  the  development  of  certain  sections  of  Hope- 
dale,  Mass..  in  connection  with  the  Draper  Mills.  During  the 
years  that  have  inter\-ened  since  its  first  housing  venture,  the 
company  has  continued  this  development  by  means  of  different 
groups  (not  always  closely  related,  geographically),  built  at 
different  periods  and  at  different  times,  Governor  Draper  having 
meanwhile  made  several  %isits  to  similar  communities  abroad, 
and,  while  cognizant  of  the  development  there  taking  place,  has 
nevertheless  maintained  for  Hopedale  the  same  general  scheme 
of  development  —  with  certain  detail  modifications  —  that  had 
been  initiated  in  1897,  considering  that  the  ideas  then  inaugu- 
rated were  more  adaptable  and  workable  under  conditions  of 
American  Ufe. 

In  the  first  place  the 
houses  are  aU  double 
—  or  semi-detached  — 
buildings;  no  separate 
out-buildings,  garages, 
hen-houses,  etc., —  nor 
even  any  vegetable  gar- 
den plots, —  being  per- 
mitted on  the  lots.  These 
restrictions  have  un- 
doubtedly had  consider- 
able to  do  with  the  pres- 
ent spruce  and  clean  ap- 
pearance of  the  houses, 
also  considerably  as- 
sisted by  the  prizes 
given  every  year  for  the 
best  flower-gardens  and 
planting  in  connection 
with  each  lot. 


Since  1897  it  has  been  the  policy  to  arrange  groups  of  houses 
of  about  equal  room  sizes  and  appointments,  along  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  variation  as  to  their  exterior  outline  —  care- 
fully avoiding  allowing  any  nearly  adjacent  houses  to  be  ex- 
actly alike  in  exterior  appearance,  but  otherwise  maintaining 
an  idea  of  sufficient  similarity  to  make  each  development  har- 
monious as  a  group.  With  this  idea  in  mind  one  exterior  wall- 
covering has  been  maintained  throughout, —  shingles  left  un- 
stained to  weather, —  with  different  colored  painted  trim,  and 
the  occasional  use  of  some  plaster  or  timber  work  accent  in  a 
dormer  or  gable  end.  With  the  larger  first-class  houses  greater 
opportunity  for  variety  of  outline  has  been  permitted,  but  with 
the  second  and  third  class  plans  the  room  sizes  and  appoint- 
ments are  kept  as  near  a  uniform  standard  as  possible.  The  first- 
class  house  runs  from 
1,500  to  1,700  square 
feet  first-floor  area,  or 
750  to  850  feet  for  each 
family.  In  the  six-room 
second-class  houses  — 
which  are  otherwise 
about  equal  in  grade  to 
the  first-class  group  — 
the  floor  plan  is  never- 
theless limited  to  a  more 
econornical  area. 

Occasional     new     ex- 
perimental     types      of 


house  plan 
customarily 
rated    into 


have    been 

incorpo- 

each     new 


Fig.  1. 


Plan  showing  Lakeside  Group,  1910,  Hopedale,  Mass. 
Arthur  A.  Shurtleff,  Landscape  Architect 


group  as  built,  so  that, 
when  a  new  group  is  in 
contemplation,  there  is 
an  opportunity  to  select 


rig.  2.    Photographic  Bird's-eye  View  of  Lakeside  Group,  showing  Other  Groups  in  Background 
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are 


Fig.  3.     Left  Hand,  or  Lower  Side,  of  Jones  Road;  from  Intersection  of 
Northrop  and  Freedom  Streets 

from  former  groups  those  houses 
which  have  been  most  success- 
ful, determining  upon  a  definite 
number  of  each,  which  it  is  then 
the  architect's  problem  to  dis- 
pose upon  the  new  plot  develop- 
ment in  such  a  way  that,  with 
the  necessary  alterations  in  ex- 
terior design  and  treatment,  an 
harmonious  and  attractive  group 
may  be  obtained. 

Among  the  illustrations 
plans  of  two  group  de- 
velopments. The  so- 
called  "Lakeside  Group" 
(Fig.  i)  is  interestingly 
shown  in  Fig.  2  by  a 
photograph  made  from 
a  balloon,  showing  Lake- 
side in  the  foreground 
and  two  other  groups  in 
the  background.  Lake- 
side was  started  in  1910, 
the  houses  being  built 
from  original  designs 
made  for  the  Draper 
Company  at  various  pre- 
vious times,  and  held 
until  the  construction  of 
this  group  was  ready  to 
begin.  Of  this  group 
House  I  was  designed 
by  Peabody  &  Stearns; 
Houses  2,  10,  and  4  by 
J.  Williams  Beal;  Houses 
3  and  6  by  Robert  Allen 
Cook;  Houses  5,  7,  and  8 
by  Edwin  J.  Lewis,  Jr.; 
and  House  9  by  Walker 
&  Kimball.     They  were 


Fig.  6.    Plan  showing  Upf>er  Group,  1913,  Hopedale, 
Arthur  A.  5huitleff,  Landscape  Architect 


Fig.  4.    Right  Hand,  or  Upper  Side,  of  Jones  Road ;  from  Intersection  of 
Northrop  and  Freedom  Streets 

all  built  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  Cook  on  a  landscape  lay- 
out   planned    by    Mr.    Arthur 
Shurtleff.    All  the  houses  in  this 
group  are  graded  as  "first  class," 
and  contain  six   rooms,   a  few 
having  one  chamber  in  the  attic. 
The    land    for    this    develop- 
ment, exclusive  of  planting  and 
seeding,  was  estimated  at  about 
$1 ,000  per  lot,  and  in  this  locality 
ledge  blasting  had  to  be  taken 
into    account,     totaling 
about  twelve  per  cent  of 
the  contract  cost  of  the 
buildings    in    this    par- 
ticular group;   also,   on 
account  of  the  land  out- 
line, the  cost  of  the  road 
development    ran    large 
in    proportion,    because 
of  the  small  number  of 
available     building-lots. 
The  average  cost  of  the 
ten  houses  in  the  Lake- 
side  Group   was   about 
$6,600  the  double  house 
—  the    rental    value   of 
each    half-cottage    and 
land  being  from  S4.00  to 
$4.10   per   week.      The 
lots  in  this  group  average 
about      10,000      square 
feet,      and     on      other 
groups,  of  a  similar  class 
of      development,      the 
double  lots  run  85  feet, 
95  feet,  to  1 10  feet  front- 
age, and  generally   no 
feet  deep.     Throughout 


Mass. 


Left-hand  Side  of  Oak  Street,  looking  from  Northrop  Street 


Fig.  8.     Riglil-iuiiul  Mill-  ol  ^\, 


jking  from  Northrop  Street 
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Fig.  9. 


Design  M  House  from  Jones  Road 
Robert  Allen  Cook.  Architect 


FtK-3T   rLcx>t^  Plan 


Rg.  1 1 .     Floor  Plans,  M  House 


acres 


this  development  a  rule 
adopted  several  years^ago 
has  been  kept:  to  place  no 
houses  nearer  together  than 
40  feet  apart,  no  matter  what 
the  width  of  the  plan  or  size 
of  the  lot.  On  wide  streets 
the  set-back  of  35  feet  has 
been  maintained;  on  smaller 
side  streets  a  set-back  of  25 
feet.  Including  the  areas  occu- 
pied by  the  streets  the  aver- 
age development  runs  about 
four  double  houses  (or  eight 
families)  to  the  acre.    On  one 

group,  for  instance,  14  houses  are  contained  on  about  35 
of  land. 

The  latest  group  to  be  built  is  the  so-called  "Upper  Group," 
shown  in  Fig.  6.  This  was  one  of  two  groups  constructed  in 
1913,  comprising  houses  of  the  "second"  and  "third"  classes. 
Both  classes  provide  five  and  six  room  houses  with  occasional 
additional  attic  rooms.  The  houses  lettered  A,  B,  D,  E,  and 
Sp.i  are  "second-class"  dwellings  —  the  six-room  houses  running 
from  1,300  to  1,360  square  feet  first-floor  area;  the  five  rooms 
from  1,200  to  1,276  feet.  Of  these  houses  the  six-room  size  costs 
about  $5,300  the  double 
house,  and  the  five  room 
about  $4,800  —  the  houses 
in  this  group  not  having 
been  piped  for  gas  nor  pro- 
vided with  furnaces.  Fig. 
21  was  arranged  to  suit  an 
imusually  angular  lot,  the 
right-hand  portion  of  the 
plan  (Fig.  22)  being  one 
half  of  the  Design  D  house, 
the  left  one  half  of  the  De- 
sign C  arrangement.  The 
houses  in    this   class   rent 


SECOND  ri-doic  Plan    IS 


Fig.  12.    Floor  Plans,  N  House 


TtiL^T  Tloob.   Plan 


JxcoND    Floor.   Plan 


Fig.  13.    Floor  Plans,  L  House 


10.     Design  N  House  from  Maple  Street 
Rol>ert  Allen  Cook.  Architect 

from  $2.90  to  $3.15  per  family 
per  week. 

Houses  L,  M,  N,  0,  and 
Sp.2  are  "third-grade"  class 
houses,  of  the  same  number 
of  rooms  as  above,  the  six- 
room  houses  being  arranged  so 
that  one  first-floor  room  can 
be  used  either  as  a  chamber 
or  dining-room.  The  area  of 
the  six-room  double  dwellings 
1,357  ^cet,  the  five-room 
types  running  from  1,100  to 
1,162  feet,  first-floor  area  — 
the  cost  being  $5,300  and 
$4,500  the  double  house,  respectively.  The  principal  difference 
between  the  second  and  third  class  houses  is  that  in  the  latter 
the  North  Carolina  finish  remains  natural  throughout;  the  floors 
oiled;  only  the  living-room  walls  papered  —  the  rest  being  fin- 
ished in  oil  paint;  the  stairs  and  finish  somewhat  simpler  in 
design,  and  the  closet  and  pantries  more  crowded.  The  weekly 
rental  of  each  family  half  of  these  houses  is  $1.85  for  five  room 
and  $2.10  for  the  six  room. 

Fig.  6  provides  an  opportunity,  with  the  accompanying  pho- 
tographs, to  study  the  arrangement  upon  which  this  develop- 
ment_has  been  based.   All  the  houses  in  this  group,  for  instance, 

are  adapted  to  three  color- 
schemes  —  those  above 
Jones  Road  having  their 
trim  painted  green,  or 
white,  when  that  is  prefer- 
able to  the  design;  the 
houses  below  Jones  Road 
having  the  trim  painted 
either  a  shade  of  brown  or 
a  cream-white,  again  deter- 
mined by  its  adaptability 
to  the  individual  house 
designs.       The     materials 


,_r:diiJH 


T    Flook.  Pl.>.n 


Second  r  1.00a.  pi„am 


■0- 


JFig.  14.    Floor  Plans,  O  House 


Fig.  15. 


Two  Variations  of  the  L  Plan  House 
Robert  Allen  Cook,  ArchUecl 


Fig.  16.    View  of  Design  O  House,  Jones  Road 
Robert  Allen  Cook,  Architect 
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Fig 


17.    Typical  Design,  B  House,  Oak  Street 
Robert  Allen  Cook,  Architect 


Fig. 


Typical  Design,  A  House,  Oak  Street 
Rotwrt  Allen  Cook,  AtchHecl 


ri.ooK.  Plan 


ruoOB.  P1_*.N 


Fig.  19.  Floor  Plans,  B  House 


employed  are  rubble  stone  foun- 
dations, cement  cellars,  frame 
construction  covered  with  square 
edged  boarding,  shingled  walls, 
and  cypress  exterior  finish, 
painted.  Generally  a  surplus  of 
the  rubble  obtained  from  the 
cellar  excavation  is  combined 
with  local  seam  face  stone  for 
the  underpinning  above  the 
grade.  The  inside  finish  is  gen- 
erally cypress,  stained  for  the 
first  story;  the  service  portion 
and  bathroom,  North  Carolina 
pine,  left  natural  and  finished 
three  coats;  the  same  material, 
stained,  being  used  for  the 
chambers.  For  the  first-story 
floors  the  best  quality  beech  and 
maple  are  used,  and  for  the  bed- 
rooms a  second  grade.  The  serv- 
ice floors  are'  oiled,  the  bath- 
room floors  varnished,  the  re- 
mainder are  waxed. 


JftCOMb    rcOOM.   P1.AM 


FiLJT    Floor.   Plju« 


3P-I 


Fig.  22.     Floor  Plans,  Special  Corner  House 

The  plaster  service  and  bathroom  walls  are 
painted  in  oil,  the  rest  of  the  walls  are  papered.  The  plumbing 
ordinarily  includes  an  iron  kitchen  sink,  an  iron  enamel  tub  and 
lavatory,  and  a  vitreous  closet,  with  brass  water-pipes  throughout. 
Hot-air  furnaces  are  generally  furnished  with  each  house  —  the 
piping  being  carried  to  the  hall  and  two  rooms 
on  the  first  story,  and  bathroom  and  three 


Fig.  20.  Floor  Plans,  A  House 

chambers  on  the  second  floor. 
Of  the  more  than  150  houses 
now  comprised  in  the  develop- 
ment,  all   have   been   occupied 
practically  continuously.     This 
development    has    never    been 
regarded  as  a  merely  business 
proposition,  the  company  hav- 
ing erected  the  dwellings  entirely 
to  accommodate  its  help.  So  the 
investment  returns  have  never 
been  a  profit  to  the  corporation. 
The  rental  values  have  remained 
practically  the  same  as  for  the 
first  houses  built,  without  regard 
to  the  advanced  costs  of  later- 
day  development.     The  houses 
are  graded  in  relation  to  previ- 
ous developments,   and  an  en- 
tirely arbitrary  "book  value"  is 
placed    upon    each    lot,    which 
"book  value"  is  sometimes  bare- 
ly half  the  cost  of  their  actual  construction.    It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  increased  cost  in  building  between  the  first  group, 
built  in  1897,  and  the  Lakeside  Group,  started  in  1910,  is  about 
90  per  cent,  exactly  the  same  plans  being  still  in  use  —  the  only 
intentional  changes  being  in  the  plumbing  (advanced  from  the 
"enclosed"  to  the  "open"  systems)  and  the 


.Second  ri.ooR.  Plan 


use  of  a  better  grade  of  flooring  lumber. 


.SecoMO  rLooft.  Plxm 


Fig.  23.  Floor  Plans,  House  No.  8,  Lakeside  Group 
E-dwin  J.  Lewis,  Jr.,  Architect 


Fig.  24.  House  No.  2,  Lakeside  Group 
J.  Williams  Reel.  Architect 


Fig.  25.  Floor  Plans.  House  No.  6,  Lakeside  Group 
Robert  Allen  Cook,  Architect 
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The  Houses  for  the  Salem  Rebuilding  Trust 


Kilham  &  Hopkins,  Architects 


TYPE    B 


THE  group  of  low-rental  cottages  designed  for  the  Salem 
Rebuilding  Trust  and  built  in  the  group  arrangement 
shown  in  the  drawing  reproduced  below  in  a  portion  of  the 
district  burned  over  in  the  Salem  fire  is  a  particularly  helpful 
example  of  low-cost  housing  because  of  the  fact  that  these  dwell- 
ings have  been  constructed  under  the  most  recent  conditions  of 
cost  of  materials  and  labor,  that  their  cost  items  are  exactly 
known,  and  that  they  were  forced  to  meet  the  most  rigid  require- 
ments of  a  dividend  paying 
investment.  The  value  of  the 
land  built  upon  is  figured  at 
five  cents  per  foot,  and,  with 
the  lots  averaging  about  40 
by  80  feet  to  each  family, 
this  means  a  total  approxi- 
mate land  valuation  of  $320 
to  each  double  house,  or  Si 60 
to  each  family.  The  actual 
cost  of  the  construction  of  the 
two  types  of  double  —  or 
semi-detac-hed — cottages 
shown  in  the  accompanying 
plans  was  $3,472  for  the  two- 
family  4-room  house.  Type  B, 
covering  850  square  feet  of 
first-floor  area,  and  $3,775 
for  the  two-family  5-room 
house,  Type  C,  covering  882 
square  feet;  or  $1,736  for 
each  family  in  Type  B,  and 
$1,887.50  for  each  family  in 
the  Type  C  house;  or  14  and 
16  cents  per  cubic  foot,  re- 
spectively.   The  rental  value 

*^  •'  r:i\ST   FLOOI^  PLAN 


TYPE 


has  been  established  at  $15  per  month  for  each  family,  or  $30 
for  the  two-family  double  house. 

These  houses  have  been  built  entirely  of  brick  walls  (the  half- 
timber  work  second  stories  and  gables  shown  in  the  perspective 
sketch  having  been  omitted  in  execution),  with  slated  roofs,  the 
interior  finish  being  of  stained  North  Carolina  pine  with  oiled 
maple  floors.  The  plumbing  consists  of  a  kitchen  sink,  two  wash- 
trays,  a  bathtub,  and  a  water-closet  to  each  family  section.  While 

the  houses  have  a  stone- 
walled cellar,  they  are  not 
provided  with  furnace  heat. 
They  have  so  far  been  con- 
tinuously occupied  since  their 
completion,  and  bring  in  a 
nine  per  cent  gross  return  on 
the  investment.  In  this  case 
there  are  also  no  entangling 
alliances  with  an  employing 
corporation,  so  these  houses 
are  rented  to  tenants  quite 
independently  and  separately 
from  their  employment. 
Twelve  of  the  houses  shown 
in  the  perspective,  housing 
twenty-four  families,  have 
been  built,  and  the  Trust 
anticipates  completing  this 
group  by  building  the  other 
cottages  shown  in  the  perspec- 
tive sketch,  as  well  as  starting 
the  development  of  another 
group  on  a  separate  and  un- 
related site,  as  soon  thereafter 
as  possible. 

FIRST    FLOOR  PLAN 
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THERE  can  be  no  question  but  that  those  American  cities 
which  have  adopted  —  and  lived  up  to !  —  a  stringent 
limitation  of  building  height  are  those  that  will  most  profit 
in  the  end.  Not  only  does  such  a  provision  produce  a  more  beau- 
tiful and  harmonious  congruity,  such  as  delights  the  traveler  in 
Paris,  for  instance,  but  it  also  makes  for  a  more  uniform  develop- 
ment of  the  business  section,  spreading  property  improvement 
and  increasing  property  values  equably  over  a  larger  area,  and 
preventing  the  undue  increase  in  value  of  any  small  business 
section  at  the  expense  of  surrounding  property. 

The  condition  imposed  by  height  limitation  is  the  working 
of  fundamental  laws  of  common  sense.  In  many  large  cities  — 
Boston,  for  instance  —  the  buildings  of  greatest  height  are 
paying  the  smallest  percentage  of  return  on  their  investment 
value.  The  far  larger  buildings  of  New  York  are  forced  to  con- 
tinue their  tremendous  upkeep  and  maintenance  expense  on  the 
whole  structure,  while  considerable  sections  —  varying  from 
i8  to  34  per  cent  —  are  standing  unrented  and  vacant.  This  is 
true  of  all  the  older  structures, —  such  as  the  Flatiron  and  other 
larger  buildings, —  and  is  becoming  noticeable  even  in  some  of 
the  newer  edifices;  until  most  recent  down-town  real-estate  im- 
provements in  New  York  City  are  now  taking  the  form  of  what 
the  owners  are  pleased  to  call  "temporary  buildings,"  erected  on 
even  the  most  valuable  land  —  none  of  these  buildings  exceeding 
such  moderate  heights  as  eight  to  nine  or  ten  stories. 

What  now  exists  in  New  York  is  but  the  result  of  the  lack  of 
proper  height  restrictions,  permitting  the  erection  of  very  tall 
narrow  structures  on  small  lots,  the  improvement  of  which  is  so 
relatively  costly  as  practically  to  require  their  returns  from 
larger  rental  areas  to  be  in  turn  necessarily  distributed  over  a 
number  of  floors,  only  obtainable  by  greatly  increased  height.  Of 
course,  the  bromidic  answer  —  generally  ending  the  discussion  — 
is  merely  that  "land  in  New  York  City  is  too  expensive  to  de- 
velop in  any  other  way"!  Hence  it  is  so  developed  —  or  stands 
undeveloped;  the  negro  shanty  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  lofty 
soaring  millionaire  office  building  I  If  these  facts  exist  to-day  in 
New  York  -  -  and  other  large  American  cities  —  are  we  inter- 
ested to  find  a  remedy?  If  so,  it  should  be  obvious  that  the 
healthiest,  best,  and  most  permanent  development  of  any  Amer- 
ican business  section  should  be  uniform  and  general  —  extend- 
ing over  definite  areas  and  improving  all  those  estates  necessary 


to  provide  the  space  required  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
community,  without  forcing  —  or  allowing  —  any  portion  to  be 
carried  to  an  excessive  height.  Such  a  general  development  is  to 
be  found  within  "the  loop"  at  Chicago  —  although  these  struc- 
tures have  there  been  permitted  to  rise  to  a  too  great,  even  if  to 
a  uniform,  height! 

In  some  part  this  problem  is  concerned  with  existing  un- 
equable distribution  of  property  valuation  and  taxation.  In 
part  it  becomes  a  matter  of  general  limitation  of  development 
values, —  by  imposing  height  limitation,  by  zoning  requirements, 
or  by  some  other  equable  and  acceptable  harmonization  of  pub- 
lic and  private  interest.  Our  present  system  of  placing  the  bur- 
dens of  taxation  on  all  improvements  is  obviously  prohibitive, 
and  has  worked  against  the  best  interests  of  the  individual  and 
the  municipality;  but  as  it  is  easier  to  progress  with,  rather  than 
against,  the  existing  current,  it  may  be  more  easily  possible  to 
gain  immediate  ends  by  means  of  palliative  reforms  already  par- 
tially accepted  or  anticipated  —  such  an  one  as  "height  limita- 
tion," for  instance. 

In  some  considerable  part  the  problem  is  merely  one  of  "senti- 
mental" real-estate  value  —  in  case  that  word  can  be  understood 
when  applied  to  so  apparently  concrete  and  practical  a  thing  as 
real  estate!  Some  means  must  be  found  to  prevent  the  entire 
business  development  of  the  large  city  being  attempted  in  too 
limited  a  space  —  requiring  it  instead  to  be  distributed  equably 
over  a  larger  area.  The  result  will  redound  to  the  advantage  of 
all  concerned;  the  tax-payers  as  well  as  all  those  living  or  working 
within  the  community. 

IN  this  direction  the  problem  resolves  itself  down  to  an  interest- 
ing detail  of  City  Planning.  Where  but  one  or  two  thorough- 
fares, with  occasional  crossing  streets,  are  laid  out  of  sufficient 
width  to  accommodate  great  traffic,  or  are  so  arranged  that 
they,  only,  can  provide  adequate  channels  for  the  human  flood 
that  daily  surges  down-town  to  business  and  back,  it  becomes 
inevitable  that  real  estate  and  rental  values  on  those  streets 
ofTering  the  most  convenient  passage  will  increase,  merely  be- 
cause of  their  being  more  sought  after,  in  preference  to  other  less 
convenient  or  less  cleverly  located  routes. 

In  any  city  arranged  like  New  York,  the  development  of  Fifth 
Avenue  was  inevitable,  from  the  very  beginning  of  its  growth  — 
once  some  mere  accident  of  fate  made  the  selection  between 
Fifth,  Fourth,  Sixth,  or  Seventh  Avenue  as  the  one  destined  to 
become  the  most  privileged  thoroughfare!  With  so  long  and 
extended  an  area  given  to  the  "gridiron"  plan,  the  side  street 
lot  becomes  an  equally  inevitable  drug  on  the  realty  market  — 
and  in  New  York  it  happens  that  this  has  been  further  com- 
plicated by  these  cross  blocks  being  so  unduly  long  that  the 
overflow  of  business  affecting  the  cross  streets  near  the  avenues 
at  either  end  never  reaches  the  centers  of  these  blocks,  in  even 
the  busiest  up  and  down  sections! 

What  would  have  happened  to  New  York  had  these  long  un- 
broken avenues  been  occasionally  gathered  together  at  acutely 
intersecting  points  —  thus  constantly  intersecting  the  gridiron 
plan  all  through  the  Island's  length?  We  know  what  a  somewhat 
similar  radial  arrangement  meant  to  the  development  of  Paris. 
We  can  imagine  what  it  might  accomplish  in  New  York  by  re- 
calling the  importance  of  Broadway,  the  single  street  of  any  length 
bearing  just  this  relation  to  these  longitudinal  avenues,  by  re- 
membering how  the  traffic  of  Fifth  Avenue  has  been  lured  away 
by  the  acute  diagonal  angles  of  impinging  Broadway;  and  how 
Broadway's  traffic  has,  in  turn,  been  borrowed  at  its  acute  in- 
tersections with  each  of  the  other  avenues  across  which  it  slashes 
in  the  course  of  its  passage  diagonally  across  the  city. 

A  properly  devised  plan,  adapted  to  the  particular  purposes  of 
development  of  that  section  of  the  city  for  which  it  is  intended, 
would  make  that  development  not  a  mere  matter  of  accident 
(or  —  worse  —  the  derangement  of  an  otherwise  seemly  and 
well-ordered  plan),  but  a  well-ordered  and  far-sighted  provision 
for  its  logical  and  properly  organized  growth,  such  as  would  in- 
evitably result  in  distributing  real-estate  values  more  equably 
and  improving  property  logically;  and  exactly  prevent  the  sort 
of  land  starvation  that  afliicts  so  many  property-owners  in  our 
erratically  "boomed"  American  cities  —  such  as  is  New  York! 
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Sketch  for  Grace  Church,  Chic^o 
Bertram  G.  Goodhue,  Architect 


House  for  Dr.  Frederick  Pearson,  near  Brunswick,  N.  Y. 
Bertram  G.  Goodhue,  Architect 


Building  for  Detroit  Trust  Company 
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THE  Amerkan  Architect  for  March  22  is  devoted  to  In- 
dustrial Buildings,  and  is  therefore  not  an  inspiring  ex- 
ample of  architecture  as  an  art,  however  admirable  it  may 
be  as  utilitarian  expression.  In  matters  of  costume  it  has  never 
been  assumed  that  the  working  garb  of  a 
day  laborer  was  as  interesting  as  the  festive 
garb  of  a  noble;  nor  would  it  be  in  character 
if  it  attempted  to  be  so.  The  only  question 
is,  therefore,  if  the  laborer  should  try  to  ap- 
pear to  the  public  in  his  Sunday  clothes. 

The  utiUtarian  demand  has  been  met;  — 
how  much  can  it  be  embellished  without  dis- 
turbing utiUty?  Manifestly,  only  in  the  places 
which  are  not  performing  utiUtarian  functions. 

The  scheme  of  an  industrial  facade  is  not 
unlike  that  of  a  Gothic  facade;  i.e.,  it  is  all 
windows  with  buttresses  between;  but  as 
these  buttresses  do  not  take  thrusts  of  vaults, 
but  merely  dead-loads,  they  do  not  project 
very  much  from  the  face  of  the  wall,  and 
have  no  pinnacles.  They  are,  therefore,  like 
the  Lombard  buttresses  of  Pavia.  The  win- 
dows do  not  require  strong  or  effective  mul- 
llons.  They  are  more  like  large  meshed  grilles, 
and  the  whole  facade  is  merely  a  series  of 
large  meshed  grilles  filled  with  glass,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  narrow  buttresses  or  piers  of  very  sUght 
projection. 

The  only  opportunity,  therefore,  in  the  wall-surface  treat- 
ment is  in  making  the  patterns  of  the  grilles  interesting;  in  group- 
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New  York  Orthopaedic  Hospital 
York  &  Sawyer,  Architects 


ing  the  window  openings  with  skill;  in  treating  the  heads  of  the 
window  openings  between  the  caps  and  sills  at  one  or  more 
stories;  and  the  development  of  a  good  cornice. 

In  some  cases  the  grouping  of  tlie  geometric  solids  of  the  dif- 
ferent factors  of  the  groups  can  be  admirably 
associated,  but  this  is  usually  a  fortuitous 
accident.  It  is  always  fortunate  if  wall  sur- 
faces at  the  ends  and  corners  of  these  fagades 
can  have  more  wall  surface  than  the  expanse 
between,  but  it  is  seldom  advisable  from  the 
utilitarian  point  of  view.  Towers,  so  often 
used,  are  an  asset.  If  the  money  necessary 
for  stone  belts  were  devoted  to  refining  the 
above  mentioned  factors,  these  industrial 
buildings  would  be  less  crude. 

In  the  number  for  March  i  there  is  an  in- 
teresting article  upon  the  work  in  the  Hudson 
River  Valley,  and  two  good  sketch  designs 
by  Mr.  Bertram  Goodhue:  one  of  Grace 
Church,  Chicago,  picturesque  and  excellent, 
with,  however,  crude  terminations  to  the 
buttresses  flanking  the  entrance;  the  other, 
by  mistake  attributed  to  Grosvenor  Atter- 
bury,  of  a  house  for  Frederick  Pearson,  near 
Brunswick,  N.  Y.,  in  which  the  masses  are 
very  happily  associated.  The  number  for 
March  8  is  very  largely  devoted  to  Glen  Allen,  at  Cleveland 
Heights,  by  C.  F.  Schweinfurth.  The  house  is  well  placed  and 
has  good  masses,  but  lacks,  in  the  proportions  of  quoins  to  open- 
ings, in  the  size  of  the  chimney  heads,  and  in  the  large  scale  of 

([■torn  "The  Arlicricfin   Architect") 


'Glen  Allen,"  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio 
Charles'F.iSchweinfurth,  Architect 


"  Raymere,"  Deal,  N.J. 
Albert  5.  Gottlieb.IArchitect 
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Robert  Dawson  Lvans  Galleries,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
Guv  Lowell,  Architect 

the  ceiling  patterns,  the  refined  restraint  and  delicacy  of  detail  of 
the  best  Tudor  work.  It  is,  however,  much  better  than  the 
modern  English  adaptations  of  that  work.  In  the  number  for 
March  15  is  a  sketch  for  a  State  Penitentiary  in  Ohio,  by  Schriber 
&  Beelman,  uniquely  conceived  and  consistently  developed  from 
a  preconceived  demand.  It  seems  to  be  a  plan  to  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  make  extensions  when  required.  The  Detroit 
Trust  Company,  of  the  Corinthian 
high  order  so  acceptable  to  Trust 
Companies,  and  having  the  virtue 
of  a  scale  which  makes  a  small 
building  seem  of  adequate  impor- 
tance, is  by  Albert  Kahn  and 
Ernest  Wilby,  and  is  well  detailed. 
The  frieze  is  (probably  necessarily) 
a  Httle  high.  "Raymere,"  a  house 
for  Mrs.  Rothschild,  at  Deal,  N.  J., 
by  Albert  Gottlieb,  is  simple  in 
masses,  formal,  and  with  inteUi- 
gent  adherence  to  Italian  details. 

York  &  Sawyer's  Orthopaedic 
Hospital  is  also  from  Italian  fif- 
teenth-century inspiration,  and  is 
restrained  and  interesting,  and 
finely  detailed.  It  is  doubtful  if 
dark  trims  (especially  when  they  are 
ornamented)  are  advisable  on  white 
buildings.  It  is  a  negative  rather  than  a  positive,  and  modeling 
loses  its  shadows.  The  number  for  March  29  is  largely  devoted  to 
the  Boston  Art  Museum  and  to  the  new  Robert  Evans  Galleries, 
which  portion  of  the  building  is  superior  to  the  earher  wings,  and 
is  dignified  in  treatment  and  carefully  detailed. 

Architecture  has  a  series  of  photographs  of  George  Grey  Bar- 
nard's cloister,  and  an  article  praising  it  very  highly.  It  cer- 
tainly appears  to  deserve  the  praise,  for  it  has  the  charm,  the 
intimacy  of  appeal,  the  breadth  and  scale,  and  the  concentra- 
tion of  accent  that  belong  to  the  best  of  architectural  work. 


(From  "Architecture") 


Cloister,  New  York 

Oeor^e  Grey  Barnard,  Sculptor 


New  Hampshire  Fire  Insurance  Building,  Manchester 
F-cJw.  L.  Tilton.  Architect 

Whatever  may  be  felt  in  regard  to  the  eccentricities  of  Mr. 
Barnard's  sculpture,  this  cloister  is  a  masterpiece.  Contrasting 
with  this  is  a  house  for  Henry  Ford,  at  Dearborn,  Mich.,  by 
W.  H.  Van  Tine,  which  has  some  excellent  work  upon  the  in- 
teriors, such  as  the  library  ceiling  and  the  living-room,  but  upon 
the  exterior,  is  a  collection  of  ill-related  incongruous  masses 
which  have  no  common  scale,  and  are  crowned  by  excessive  eaves 

and  parapets.  The  New  Hampshire 
Fire  Insurance  Building,  Manches- 
ter, N.  H.,  by  i:dward  L.  Tilton, 
is  an  Ionic  building  of  serious, 
monumental,  and  refined  tyjje. 
The  advantage  of  the  balustrade 
over  the  pwrtico  is  questionable. 
The  remodeled  house  at  River 
Edge,  N.  J.,  for  A.  Z.  Bogert,  by 
Forman  &  Light,  is  reminiscent  of 
the  Mount  Vernon  type. 

Architecture  and  Building  has 
Mr,  Charles  Piatt's  Astor  House 
Building,  an  excellent  example  of 
restraint  in  treatment,  and  the 
Fulton  County  Court-house,  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  by  Ten  Eyck  Brown, 
Morgan  &  Dillon,  which  seems  un- 
certain as  to  whether  its  motives 
are  vertical  or  horizontal,  whether 
it  is  to  have  three  bases  or  one. 

The  plates  in  The  Western  Architect  merely  exemplify  the  ex- 
cessive exaggeration  of  minor  details  prevalent  in  western  work. 
Eaves,  keystones,  quoins,  parapets,  all  assert  themselves  and 
become  bizarre. 

Of  the  three  houses  shown  in  The  Architect  two  have  an  ex- 
uberance of  detail  that  is  somewhat  crude.  The  third,  by  Willis 
Polk,  for  Charles  Templeton  Crocker,  at  Hillsborough,  Cal.,  is 
seriously  studied  and  well  detailed. 

The  Brickhuilder  for  March  is  a  particularly  good  number. 
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Astor  House  Building,  New  York 
Chas.  A.  Piatt,  Architect 


House  for  A.  Z.  Bogert,  River  Edge,  N.  J. 
Forman  &  Light,  Architects 


Court-house,  Atlanta,  (3a. 
A.  Ten  Lyck  Brown,  Morgan  &  Dillon,  Asso.  Archts. 
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House  of  Daniel  England,  Lsq.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Albro  &  LindeberS.  Architects 


The  high-school  group  at  Santa  Monica, 
Cal.,  by  Allison  &  Allison,  is  reminiscent 
of  the  museum  by  Frank  Miles  Day  and 
Wilson  Eyre  near  Philadelphia.  It  is  simple 
and  direct  brickwork,  with  the  top  of  the 
tower  undeveloped.  The  High  School  of 
Commerce  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  by  Kirk- 
ham  &  Parlett,  is  interesting,  but  the  bays 
flanking  the  entrance  are  over-perforated. 
The  grade  schoolhouse  at  Framingham, 
Mass.,  by  Charles  M.  Baker,  is  excellent, 
quiet,  and  refined,  with  the  exception  of 
the  chimney-tops,  which  are  heavy  in 
scale. 

The  house  of  Daniel  England,  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  by  Albro  &  Lindeberg,  is  formal 
and  interesting.  It  is  a  quer>'  as  to  whether 
the  white  frieze  is  an  advantage,  as  it  gives 
so  long  and  defined  a  longitudinal  line. 
The  housing  scheme  in  Kennington,  Lon- 
don, by  Adshead  &  Ramsey,  is  interesting. 

In  The  Architectural  Record  are  two 
houses  at  Southampton,  L.  I.,  by 
F.  Burrall  Hoffman,  Jr.,  and  Good- 
hue Livingston.  Both  are  good  in 
design,  simple  in  mass,  and  with 
broad  surfaces  undisturbed  by  un- 
necessary detail,  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  affectations  of  much 
modem  work.  The  work  of  Messrs. 
Mellor  &  Meigs  has  individual 
character  and  design,  and  an  affec- 
tionate care  for  sane  rusticity  and 
the  picturesque  which  has  been 
stimulated  by  the  poetic  quaUty 
of  the  work  of  Mr.  Wilson  Eyre  in 
and  around  Philadelphia.  The 
Philadelphia  ledge-stone,  so  well 
presented  by  Mr.  Heacock's  arti- 
cles in  the  Review,  is  admirably 
adapted  to  this  expression.  The 
Princeton  Charter  Club,  fully  pub- 
lished in  the  Review  last  August, 
is  inspired  by  the  type  of  Georgian 
work  near  Germantown,  and,  like 
that  t^-pe,  as  exemplified  by  the 
Chew  House,  it  is  somewhat  heavy 
handed  in  the  scale  of  its  cornice. 
The  Phi  Gamma  Delta  House  is  of 
good  Tudor  type.  The  measured 
drawings  of  the  Albany  Academy, 
accompanied  by  an  article  on 
Hooker,  are  of  work  which  is  not 


(From  "  The  Brickbuilder") 


High-School  Group,  Santa  Monica,  Cal. 
Allison  &  Allison,  Architects 
(From  "The  Architect") 


House  of  Charles  Templeton  Crocker,  Hillsborough, 
Willis  Polk  &  Co.,  Architects 
(From  "The  Architectural  Record") 
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House  of  C.  B.  MacDonald,  Lsq.,  Soulhanipton,  L. 
F.  Burrall  Hoffman,  Jr..  Architt^t 


Grade  Schoolhouse,  Framingham,  Mass. 

Chas.  M.  Baker.  Architect 


first-rate  Colonial,  but  has  good  inspiration. 
Mr.  Paul  Bartlett  is  well  and  deservedly 
known  as  one  of  the  ablest  sculptors  in 
America.  He  has  repeatedly  shown  a 
mastery  in  technical  skill,  associated  with 
imaginative  conception.  In  the  statues  for 
the  New  York  Public  Library  Fifth  Avenue 
fagade  and  the  pediment  for  the  House 
Wing  of  the  Capitol,  at  Washington,  he 
has  in  these  respects  again  justified  his 
reputation;  but  he  has  absolutely  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  association  of  sculpture  with 
architecture,  especially  when  it  should  have 
the  decorative  character  required  in  a  pedi- 
ment. It  is  amazing  that  the  fundamental 
factors  of  a  pediment  design,  i.e.,  design  in 
arrangement  of  masses  and  of  action  to 
produce  unity  throughout,  and  subordina- 
tion of  background  to  figures,  should  be 
ignored.  In  Mr.  Bartlett's  pediment  the 
figures  and  groups  are  isolated  and  have 
httle  mutual  relationship  in  composition, 
the  naturalistic  detail  is  often  acci- 
dental and  without  masses,  and  the 
silhouetting  of  finely  modeled 
heads  against  dentils  and  mould- 
ings is  incongruous  and  confusing. 
His  figures  for  the  Library  have 
none  of  the  conventionality  of 
vertical  lines  demanded  by  the 
structural  lines  of  the  building,  nor 
the  simpHcity  of  character  required 
by  the  broad  surfaces  adjacent  to 
them.  Is  it  possible  that  the  archi- 
tects had  no  control  over  the  sculp- 
ture upon  this  building? 

With  the  exception  of  the  very 
(  valuable  drawings  of  Wren's 
churches,  there  is  very  little  of  in- 
terest in  the  numbers  of  The 
Builder.  In  the  March  tenth  issue 
the  proposed  improvement  scheme 
at  Bath  by  Mr.  Atkinson  is  dry  and 

r  impoverished  and  poorly  presented. 
In  the  March  third  number  there 
arc  some  excellent  measured  draw- 
ings of  the  rood  screen,  Hexham 
Abbey;  the  abbot's  door,  St.  Albans 
Cathedral,  Hertfordshire;  and  the 
pulpit  in  St.  Michael's  Church,  St. 
Albans,  all  by  Mr.  John  W.  Eng- 
lish, and  a  good  new  throne,  Bristol 
Cathedral,  by  Mr.  Roland  Paul. 
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OTIS  EQUIPMENT 
One  Elec.  Passenger  Elevator 
One  Elec  Combination  Passenger  and 

Freight  Elevator 
One  Elec.  Sidewalk  Elevator 
Two  Elec  Dumbwaiters 
One  Hand  Power  Freight  Elevator 


Works  Both  IV ay 5 

The  experience  gained  by  the  Otis  Elevator 
Company  throughout  sixty  years  of  manu- 
facturing elevators  has  enabled  this 
Company  to  develop  diflFerent  types  of 

OTIS 

ELEVATORS 

for  all  the  different  requirements. 

The  experience  gained  in  manufacturing  these 
many  types  has,  in  turn,  enabled  a  higher  devel- 
opment of  each  and  every  type  of  Otis  Elevators. 

Whatever  the  building,  whatever  the  requirements, 
these  can  always  be  met  best  and  often  met  only 
by  Otis  Elevators. 

OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 
Eleventh  Ave.  and  Twenty-sixth  St. ,    New  York 

Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 
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PUBLICATION     OFFICL 

144    CONGRL55    5TRELT 

BOSTON,   MASS. 


PUBLISHERS' 
DEPARTMENT 


ADVERTISING     OFFICE 

101      PARK     "AVENUE 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


IN  proof  of  our  "neutrality, "  we  this  month 
feature  as  the  leading  article  a  brief  de- 
scription of  a  little  known,  but  exception- 
ally picturesque,  German  town,  that  it  is 
hojicd  may  be  preserved  after  the  war  in 
such  shape  that  it  may  still  be  visited  by 
Americans.  The  illustrations  meanwhile  con- 
vey what  it  is  possible  for  the  camera  to 
retain  of  the  flavor  of  picturesqueness  in 
building  outline  and  composition;  and  will, 
we  hope,  justify,  architecturally,  the  publi- 
cation of  the  article  at  this  time. 

In  presenting  several  photographs  of  an  old 
house  that  has  somehow  been  given  little 
architectural  attention  —  less  than  it  well 
.deserves,  in  our  behef  —  an  endeavor  is  made 
to  summarize  some  rumor  and  gossip  (much 
of  which  has  already  been  perpetuated  in 
print)  about  its  history.  As  usual,  these 
items  seem  somewhat  lacking  as  to  tangible 
definite  facts;  and  again  we  are  reminded, 
for  the  hundreth  or  more  time,  of  the 
great  need  for  some  comprehensive  pro- 
fessional survey  of  the  architectural 
monuments  still  existing  in  America,  if 
future  generations  are  to  realize  any- 
thing of  the  true  flavor  of  our  sole 
insular  architectural  heritage  in  these 
United  States!  Such  a  survey  —  lacking 
interest  from  any  existing  organization  — 
could  be  undertaken  by  a  group  of 
architects,  working  through  the  younger 
men  in  the  Clubs,  and  would  soon  preserve, 
in  the  detinite  form  of  drawings,  pho- 
tographs, and  descriptive  specification 
matter,  all  that  still  exists  germane  to 
the  study  of  the  architecture  of  our  early 
Colonies. 

In  recent  issues  where  we  have  dealt,  by 
naeans  of  descriptive  matter  and  illus- 
tration, with  several 
housing  developments, 
we  have  yet  so  far  en- 
tirely disregarded  the 
problem  of  properly  and 
adequately  housing  the 
immigrant.  Because  he 
possesses  no  acquaint- 
ance with  American 
trades  or  methods  of 
living;  is  forced  to  sup- 
port himself  and  fam- 
ily upon  a  wage  that  is, 
in  many  cases,  far  be- 
low the  proper  minimum 
rate,  his  problem  is  par- 
ticuiarh'  difficult.  In 
this  issue  we  suggest, 
in  a  limited  way,  some- 
thing of  this  side  of 
the  housing  necessity; 
and  hint,  as  well,  upon 
its  radical  differences 
from  that  kind  of 
dwelling  that  ordinarily 


confronts    the    American    architect 
course  of  his  regular  practice. 


in    the 


The  new  building  for  the  Children's  Court 
of  Manhattan,  at  137  East  22d  Street,  that 
we  publish  in  this  issue,  has  an  interesting 
history.  In  the  fall  of  1902  a  part  of  the 
Court  of  Special  Sessions  was  set  aside 
for  the  hearing  of  cases  of  children  under 
sixteen  years  of  age.  Later,  the  inadequacy 
of  the  building  became  so  evident  that  it 
seemed  better  economy  to  appropriate  $150,- 
000  for  a  new  building  rather  than  expend  an 
estimated  $60,000  upon  the  repair  of  the 
old  structure.  The  Committee  on  Criminal 
Courts  of  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety • —  an  unofficial  organization  of  citizens 
— felt  that  a  more  appropriate  location 
should  also  be  found,  and  the  present  lot  was 
finally  decided  upon  and  an  appropriation 
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Brick  House  at  York,  England 

Walter  H.  Brierley.  Architect 
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Typical  Floor  Plans,  Residence  Hall,  College  of  New  Rochelle,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Murphy  &  Dana.  Architects 


of  $262,000  granted.  The  corner-stone  was 
laid  in  1Q13,  and  the  building  completed  for 
use  in  the  early  summer  of  191 5. 

The  architects,  Messrs.  Crow,  Lewis  & 
Wickenhoefer,  devoted  to  the  study  of  this 
building  the  most  painstaking  care,  with  the 
gratifying  result  that  it  is  actually  far  mbre 
satisfying  to  the  eye  than  can  be  shown  by 
the  photographic  views  we  reproduce.  The 
study  of  the  drawings  will,  indeed,  give 
a  much  better  idea  of  the  delicacy  and 
beauty  of  the  design  and  its  detail  ornament 
and  decoration.  Throughout  was  held  in 
mind  the  necessity  to  produce  a  permanent 
structure,  sufficiently  attractive  to  serve  an 
unconscious  educational  purpose  by  provid- 
ing elements  of  true  beauty  of  material  and 
grace  of  proportion  in  the  lives  of  those 
who  would  in  the  course  of  time  be  brought 
within  its  walls.  The  structure  does  not 
resemble  in  any  way  the  ordinary  type  of 
court  building.  Instead,  the  smaller 
rooms  have  been  treated  as  would  be  al- 
lowable in  a  rather  stately  residence  — 
more  appropriate  to  a  municipality  than 
to  an  individual.  The  plan  was  so  arranged 
that  the  children  could  be  brought  to  the 
trial  of  their  cases  with  as  little  pub- 
licity as  possible,  and  to  indicate  that 
the  relations  of  the  city  and  the  judge  to 
the  child  were  along  the  lines  of  super-pa- 
rental authority  rather  than  to  attempt  to 
emphasize  in  any  way  the  inflexibility 
and  majesty  of  the  law.  The  main  court- 
room is  adjacent  to  a  spacious  waiting- 
room,  where  those  concerned  with  the 
cases  to  be  heard  during  the  day  can  wait 
their  turn.  A  smaller  court-room  also 
opens  from  this  room,  and  yet  the  hear- 
ings in  both  rooms  can  be  conducted  with- 
out admitting  curious 
or  casual  spectators, 
ha\'ing  no  direct  re- 
lation to  the  cases  un- 
der discussion.  The 
court  has  begun  to 
run  in  two  sessions, 
handling  some  nine  thou- 
sand children  each  year; 
and  as  the  Children's 
Court  has  also  an  inde- 
pendent administration, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that, 
under  the  happy  aus- 
pices of  inhabiting 
what  must  undoubtedly 
be  considered  the  fin- 
est Children's  Court 
Building  in  the  world, 
a  great  step  has  been 
taken  in  handling  the 
younger  criminal  classes 
bred  from  the  crowded 
and  miscellaneous  con- 
geries we  term  a  "  City." 
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House  at  Danbury,  Connecticut. 
Built  of  White  Pine  about  1800 


SPECIFY  lumber  as  you  specify  other  materials — for  the  specific 
purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used.    For  the  exposed  covering 
of  a  house  no  other  wood  gives  such  long  and  satisfactory  service  as 

White  Pine 

It  does  not  shrink,  swell,  crack,  twist,  warp  or  rot;  and  once  in  place  it  "stays 
put"  after  years  of  exposure,  even  in  the  closest  fitting  mitres  and  delicate 
mouldings  and  carvings.      It  takes  paints  and  stains  perfectly. 

If  the  lumber  dealers  supplying  your  clients  are  at  any  time  unable  to  furnish  it,  we 
should  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  being  helpful  to  you  in  securing  it. 

The  fifth  number  of  the  White  Pine  Series  of  Architectural  Monographs,  published  bi-monthly  under  the  personal 
direction  of  Mr.  Russell  F.  Whitehead,  formerly  editor  of  "The  Architectural  Record"  and  "The  Brickbuilder," 
has  just  been  mailed.  The  subject  is  "Domestic  Architecture  in  Massachusetts  During  the  Latter  Part  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century"  with  text  by  Mr.  Julian  Buckly. 

If  you  are  not  receiving  the  monographs,  and  you  feel  interested  in  having  them,  kindly  advise  Russell  F.  Whitehead, 
I  32  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  who  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  you  with  the  fifth  and  all  subsequent  numbers. 


Representing 
The  Northern  Pine  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan,  and  The  Associated 
White  Pine  Manufacturers  of  Idaho 


WHITE  PINE  BUREAU, 

1542  Merchants  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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.\'rERI.\L  things  seem  to  us  of  so  much  importance  that 
we  are  in  tlanger  of  overlooicing  the  real  values  which  lie 
in  the  use  of  emotion  and  sentiment.  There  are  so  many 
instances  where  the  sentimental  man  through  his  sensitive  emo- 
tional epidermis  may  develop  great  material  structures.  I  have 
one  in  mind  at  this  moment, —  a  Harvard  man  who  has  been  a 
student  and  lover  of  John  Ruskin  and  a  follower  of  Professor 
Norton,  although  a  successful  manufacturer  of  breakfast  foods. 

There  is  another  successful  man,  who  manufactures  paint, 
that  material  thing  which 
smells  badly  and  spoils  the 
surface  of  any  material 
when  »;J5placed  thereon. 
And  yet  this  man  is  a  sen- 
timentalist. Paint  is  color 
to  him,  and  color  is  life  and 
complete  satisfaction.  It  is 
at  his  request  that  this  lit- 
erary outburst  has  been 
composed  from  conversa- 
tion and  chit-chat  over 
color  emotions;  not  only 
that  color  seen  by  the  eye 
but  color  odor,  efTective 
through  the  twin  channels 
of  the  nose,  and  color 
sounds,  which  vibrate  the 
delicate  drum  of  the  ear. 

You  were  undoubtedly 
taught,  as  we  all  of  us  have 
been  taught,  that  the  sense 
of  color  is  caused  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  light  rays  upon 
the  eyes; but  I  have^m  idea, 
and  you  must  agree  with 
me,  that  that  thing  which 
we  call  color  is  something 
infinitely  more  important 
than  such  a  meager  state- 
ment implies.  I  am  con- 
fident that  color  in  a 
physical  sense  does  color 
thoughts,  and  that  color 
feelings  and  sensations  are 
produced  in  other  ways 
than  through  the  influence 
of  light  rays  upon  the  eye. 

For  example,  is  it  not  a 
truism  that  the  odor  of  a  rose  will  produce  and,  indeed,  does 
produce  somewhere  in  your  sensitiveness  such  a  sensation  as 
only  color  can  create,  and  yet  the  rose  may  be  beyond  the  ken 
of  the  eye  nerves? 

Have  you  ever  enjoyed  the  notes  from  a  comet  somewhere 
out  of  sight,  with  a  color  sensation  such  as  you  enjoy  while  ab- 
sorbing a  dry  Martini  cocktail?  The  eye  need  not  busy  itself 
here  nor  does  it  engage  its  nerves.  It  is  your  palate  that  inter- 
prets the  color  sensation  of  old  wines  or  of  sauces,  or  the  par- 
tridge which  you  bring  in  from  the  open  and  grill  against  the 


"Have  you  known  the  Coliseum  at  midnight?" 


bars  of  the  stove,  while  the  wood  lire  engages  you  in  browns  and 
yellows,  and  your  smelling  color  sense  sauces  your  bird  with  the 
odor  of  the  pine  woods. 

Let  me  exchange  with  you  some  memories  of  color  and  some 
color  memories. 

Have  you  known  the  Coliseum  at  Rome  at  midnight  —  alone, 
homesick,  young,  and  impressionable?  I  have,  leaning  on  the 
rail,  barely  concealed  by  the  shadow  cast  by  the  moon.  Emo- 
tionsl     Color  memories!     Gods!  —  the  memory  of  that  color 

symphony  has  remained 
with  me  through  the  ruck 
of  time.  The  air  vibrating 
with  the  delicate  violet  of 
the  night  noises  and,  from 
a  distance,  the  bluish  yap 
of  the  predatory  dog  play- 
ing a  tune  with  the  yellow 
brown  perk  of  the  night 
crickets,  mingling  their 
notes  with  the  other  un- 
defined night  noises.  There, 
with  the  abandon  of  assur- 
ance of  place,  those  strange 
voices  which  were  con- 
cealed somewhere  in  the 
musty  shadows  of  the 
arches  added  their  portions 
to  this  riot  of  color  har- 
mony. First  the  golden 
tenor,  then  a  silver  tinkle  of 
voices,  followed  by  the 
purjile  of  the  basso;  and 
again  mingling  themselves 
under  the  supreme  control 
of  color  hypnotism,  these 
voices  and  colors  lost  them- 
selves in  the  thrall  of  the 
Roman  night,  while  the  un- 
suspected lonely  one,  con- 
cealed in  the  shadows  of 
the  moon,  shivered  with 
emotions.  I  afterward 
found  myself,  without 
knowledge  or  plan,  wander- 
ing through  the  Corso 
and  the  Piazza  d'Espagna, 
dazed  and  woozy,  but  hap- 
py with  a  color  memory 
all  my  own. 

When  I  think  of  Venice  I  think  of  St.  Mark's,  where  color 
sings  a  melody  far  surpassing  the  taste  of  wine  or  women.  I  had 
been  seeking  color  much  as  Pascarel  did  in  his  Punchinello  wan- 
derings, the  color  that  the  gold  and  blue  of  Ravenna  loved  to 
own,  the  color  that  the  Arno  offered,  and  the  color  forced  upon 
me  by  the  chit-chat  of  the  peasants  and  the  wine-growers  of  the 
country.  But  in  Venice,  that  dream  city  of  the  world,  I  found 
my  next  color  memory. 

Cholera  had  devastated  the  district  when  we,  though  ad- 
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^•ised  to  refrain  from  Venice,  arrived. 
I  wanted  much  to  see  St.  Mark's;  but 
that  my  appreciation  might  be  the 
keener.  I  deliberately  star\ed  my  desire 
by  dela\ing  —  delaying  until  the  sharp 
edge  of  that  same  desire  became  so  acute 
that  positive  pain  followed.  Then,  and 
only  then,  did  I  venture  to  lift  the  leather 
curtain  in  the  narthex  of  the  color  basil- 
i«a.  Such  was  the  sudden  and  over- 
whelming effect  of  the  color  song  that 
my  legs  gave  out.  and  I  collapsed  on  the 
marble  bench  by  the  door.  I  had  been 
fortunate  in  arriving  as  I  did  during  a 
high  mass  which  was  being  celebrated 
for  the  soul  of  some  poor  devil  dead 
these  hundred  years  or  more.  Color  was 
supreme,  for  the  vibrations  in  the  air 
carried  to  me  those  sensations  which  only 
color  can  produce.  Far  back  in  the 
golden  apse,  under  the  sad  blue  Christ 
of  the  dome,  brass  instruments  blared 
themselves  mellow.  The  yellow  tones 
and  the  blue  echoes  of  the  band  and  the 
high  choir  played  in  and  out  with  the 
purple  drone  of  the  priest  through  the 
brown  human  noises  of  the  worshipers, 
while  the  sharper  noises  of  the  feet  and 
the  chairs  added  a  higher  yellow  color  to 
the  harmony.  There  was  color  in  the  air, 
and  my  senses  were  saturated  with  color 
by  the  way  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the 
nose.  It  enfolded  me  about  as  an  envel- 
ope, and  left  me  with  a  color  memory  such  as  Raphael  might 
have  envied. 

There  are  many  such  memories  as  these  in  which  we  all  of 
us  share,  for  you  have  had  these  same  color  sensations  as  I  have 
mentioned.  We  find  them  always  and  everywhere,  in  the  most 
prosaic  surroundings  and  under  the  influence  of  unusual  situa- 
tions. When  your  mind  is  mellow,  and  the  city  dogs  are  far 
away  beyond  the  trains  and  the  steamers,  you  know,  as  I  do, 
that  as  the  strike  comes  the  reel  sings  blue  —  the  sharp  acute 


"The  new  supplanted  the  old  rule,  which  had  continued  because  of  convention  and  laissez  faire" 


"St.  Mark's,  where  color  sings  a  melody" 

blue  of  victory  and  exultation. 

You  always  have  the  same  satisfactory  feeling  in  a  well- 
furnished  and  properly  decorated  room  —  a  feeling  of  complete- 
ness and  of  supreme  power.  You  cannot  under  any  circumstances 
acquire  this  supreme  completeness  unless  the  conditions  are 
such  that  color  harmony  is  the  result  — ■  harmony  between  your 
nerve  forces  and  the  color  which  not  only  reflects  itself  through 
the  eye  nerves  but  which  affects  your  other  senses.  You  cannot 
admire  a  beautiful  picture  in  an  icebox.  If  it  is  a  great  picture 
you  must  not  only  be  properly  clothed 
and  warm,  but  you  must  be  approxi- 
mately well  garbed,  so  that  your  sense 
of  fitness  will  at  least  allow  you  to  regard 
the  canvas  from  the  vantage  point  of  as- 
surance. And,  on  the  contrary,  you  can- 
not with  any  degree  of  comfort  rest  your 
head  in  a  badly  decorated  room  with  col- 
ors at  war  with  your  nerves  and  with  one 
another.  Though  various  colors  affect 
us  not  alike,  we  are  all  of  us  affected  by 
color  —  physical  color  that  our  eyes  pick 
up  and  that  our  pores  absorb. 

Imagine  for  a  moment  that,  through 
some  accident  which  had  torn  your  nerves 
apart,  you  were  bundled  quickly  into  an 
operating-room.  Would  the  ghastly, 
shrieking  white  of  the  enamel  walls,  the 
thin  yell  of  the  white  metal  bed,  affect 
your  bruised  system  favorably  or  other- 
wise? The  surgeon  could  operate  with 
much  more  success  if  he  operated  under 
a  color  which  was  more  in  harmony  with 
your  shattered  nerve  system..  And  yet 
these  things  are  continually  forgotten 
and  overlooked. 

There  are  many  opportunities  in  the 
practice  of  an  architect  where  theories 
and  principles  such  as  I  have  mentioned 
may  be  applied,  though  it  seems  hardly 
necessary  when  doing  this  to  bare  your 
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entire  mental  process  before  the  minds 
of  a  nearsij^hled  client.  You  simply  do 
this  or  that,  with  absolute  assurance  as 
to  the  results. 

But  there  is  little  of  this  assurance  on 
the  supreme  importance  of  color  in  the 
mind  of  the  general  public.  Indeed,  those 
from  whom  you  are  led  to  expect  better 
things  are  lamentably  ignorant.  For  ex- 
ample, there  is  a  great  sanitarium  at 
Battle  Creek  which  purports  to  serve, 
among  other  things,  as  a  repairer  of 
shattered  nerves.  And  this  it  does  and 
does  well  with  this  exception:  knowing 
nothing  of  the  elTect  of  color  on  the 
nerves  of  the  guests,  it  floods  its  walls 
and  ceilings  with  the  most  barbaric  and 
sensuously  inspiring  colors  that  the  bru- 
talities of  the  Victorian  era  have  imposed 
on  a  stupid  world  as  a  jiroper  conven- 
tion, thereby  undoing  much  of  its  own 
work.  And  the  greatest  shock  of  all  of 
them  comes  to  you  when  the  intelligent, 
educated,  and  cultivated  physician  dis- 
agrees with  you  upon  this  fact. 

If  you  will  make  a  law  imposing  red 
as  the  color  with  which  the  law-making 
chambers  shall  be  decorated,  you  will 
impose  upon  yourself  the  iniquities  which 
are  the  result  of  crazy  graft  and  white- 
light-district  extravagance.  It  cannot  be  avoided,  because  it 
is  primarily  a  law  of  nature,  which  we  will  not  stop  to  analyze, 
for  you  agree  at  once  when  you  visualize  this  situation. 

The  men  in  the  high  places  in  our  industries  who  are  efficient 
in  every  other  phase,  some  of  them  engaged  in  manufacturing 
and  in  trade,  have  opinions  on  color  which  are  most  pathetic. 
They  are  sincere  in  the  belief  that  the  last  word  has  been  said 
when  they  order  white  paint  for  their  factory  walls.  That 
shrieking  devil  which  accents  the  high-lights,  the  black  spots, 
and  the  sharp  corners,  affecting  the  nerves  as  a  sheet  of  sand- 
paper might  affect  your  sensitive  tongue!  Then  they  will  always 
add  murder  to  their  arson  by  insisting  that  white  is  a  color. 

I  am  not  talking  vaguely,  for  I  have  facts  to  prove  these 
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"A  library  with  tlie  rugs  and  hangings  and  color  song  which  I  believed  he  needed 


My  color  scheme  saved  his  nerves,  composed  his  mind,  and  furnished  ferlilizer  for  his  great  brain  " 

thoughts,  and  I  have  been  fortunate  in  my  own  office,  where  my 
partner  and  myself  have  been  allowed  by  clients  with  outreach- 
ing  minds  to  prcve  to  them  the  value  of  right  colors.  In  one  case 
white  and  green  had  been  the  standard  color  for  the  factory  walls 
until  we  changed  it,  first  by  argument  and  then  by  proof.  The 
careful,  conservative  chief,  however,  must  check  this  with  a 
committee  report,  the  committee  being  made  up  of  physicist  and 
younger  men,  none  of  them  with  imagination,  but  all  of  them  with 
an  overweening  fondness  for  delicate  machines  and  curves  of  re- 
sistance and  such  like.  The  test  checked  that  which  the  com- 
mittee called  the  thumb  knowledge  of  an  old  campaigner,  and 
the  new  supplanted  the  old  rule,  which  had  continued  because  of 
convention  and  laissez /aire. 

There  are  two  more  business  experi- 
ences that  have  come  within  my  practice 
to  prove  and  check  the  judicious  use  of 
color  and  its  elTect  on  life.  First,  a  lawyer 
client,  queer  and  scrappy,  in  hot  water 
mostly,  and  loving  it,  but  weary  and 
nerve-torn  when  the  shades  of  evening 
fell.  I  had  his  commission  for  a  Hbrary, 
for  he  was  a  great  scholar.  This  library 
was  to  have  walls,  books,  rugs,  hangings, 
lights,  and  furniture  such  as  I  believed 
he  should  have.  The  result  was  such  that 
my  color  scheme  saved  his  nerves,  com- 
posed his  mind,  and  furnished  fertilizer 
for  his  great  brain.  He  said  so  himself, 
as  I  am  only  quoting. 

In  the  parallel  illustration  there  is  an- 
other man,  busy  and  active,  with  his 
nerves  in  the  trenches,  being  shot  to 
pieces  by  the  shrapnel  of  the  ticker  and 
the  gamble  of  the  markets.  He  had  a 
library  with  the  rugs  and  hangings  and 
color  song  which  I  believed  he  needed. 
This  happened  years  ago;  but  recently 
I  saw  him  and  the  room  unchanged  dur- 
ing twelve  years.  "Old  man."  my  one- 
time client  said  to  me,  "you  have  saved 
my  life  and  my  nerve  force  so  many 
times  with  this  room  of  yours  that  I  ad- 
mire while  I  wonder  how  it  was  done." 
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Man,  the  answer  is  very  simple.  Your  architect  was  allowed 
to  proceed  without  interference  from  you  or  from  commercial 
decorators,  and  your  room  was  composed  and  colored  in  much 
the  same  fashion  employed  by  the  sculptor  or  the  painter,  the 
difference  being  only  in  the  medium  which  carried  the  color. 
Woods  from  the  forest,  linen  from  the  field  and  the  looms,  stone 
from  the  quarrj-,  and  metals  from  the  mines, —  these  were  the 
pigments  on  the  palette  of  the  architect,  and  your  song  of  color 
is  the  result  for  you  and  for  your  betterment. 

To  sum  up  the  argument,  if  it  may  be  so  considered,  I  must 
most  strenuously  insist  that  the  consideration  of  color  should  be 
taken  away  from  the  babes  and  sucklings  of  all  ages,  and  that 
their  betters  should  serve  until  such  time  as  the  needed  educa- 
tion shall  have  its  effect  upon  them;  for,  while  they  may  be 
both  babes  and  sucklings,  they  hold  the  nerve  welfare  of  thou- 
sands of  humans  in  their  feeble  hands  to  the  detriment  of  their 
ner\es  and  the  shrinkage  of  human  dividends. 

It  is  amusing  and  rather  edifying  to  find  others  playing  with 


this  color  sense.  That  Don  Marquis,  in  his  clever  column  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Sun.  has  turned  his  humor  and  whimsy  on 
color  values  during  the  time  that  this  outbreak  was  being  com- 
posed is  extremely  interesting.  His  conclusion  on  the  color  of 
figures  grouped  and  in  mass  formation  leads  me  to  quote  his 
theory  that  statistics  exude  color: 

"Statistics,  for  us,  fall  naturally  into  various  colors.  For 
instance,  7,377.777,  whether  it  stands  for  imports  or  exports, 
is  undoubtedly  red.  But  1,019,901  is  a  pale,  light,  cool,  grayish 
blue.  And  can  any  one  doubt  that  555,555,555,555  is  of  a  bright 
aggressive  yellow  color,  and  gives  off  a  high  pitched  note  from 
the  rapid  emotion  of  its  myriad  pinions?  There  is  something 
querulous  and  peevish  and  impatient  about  555,555,555,555,  too; 
we  shall  not  admit  it  into  the  volume  of  statistics  which  we  are 
compiling." 

There  's  many  a  truth  that 's  said  in  jest  —  many  a  jest  that 
gives  merely  the  fillip  to  truths  which  affect  us  all  most  deeply. 

Frank  E.  Wallis. 


If  you  have  been  interested  in  Mr.  Wallis'  article,  if  your  sentiments  at  all  accord 
with  his,  then  we  cannot  feel  too  altruistic  in  having  had  it  published.  It  is  a  source  of 
particular  pride  to  all  of  us  in  this  organization  that  the  man  who  inspired  the  writing  of 
this  article,  the  "successful  man  who  manufactures  paint  and  yet  is  a  sentimentalist," 
is  the  President  of  this  Company,  Mr.  Houston  Lowe.  It  is  only  natural  that  his  Company 
should  be  able  to  carry  out  such  sentiments  as  this  article  expresses. 

To  put  into  execution  Mr.  Wallis'  ideas  of  color  and  its  influence  upon  life  requires 
a  paint  manufacturer  who  not  only  sympathizes  with  these  truths  but  is  able  to  make 
a  product  that  will  meet  your  severe  requirements.  This  is  just  what  The  Lowe  Brothers 
Company  has  been  doing  for  forty  years.  Lowe  Brothers  Paints,  Enamels,  Stains,  and 
Varnishes  are  built  on  quality,  with  the  colors,  the  effects,  and  the  durability  that  alone 
can  make  practical  the  ideas  advanced  in  this  essay. 

What  architect  is  not  interested  in  these  ideas?  Color  and  form,  in  the  last  analysis, 
are  all  that  there  is  to  architecture;  and  even  form  cannot  be  apparent  without  color. 
It  is  our  fault  if  we  have  ever  in  the  past  underrated  our  obligations  to  architects,  for  we 
manufacture  color  in  every  form  in  which  it  can  be  successfully  used  in  building.  We 
manufacture  not  only  varnishes,  not  only  enamels,  not  only  decorative  paints  of  all  kinds, 
not  only  stains,  for  which  it  sometimes  seems  as  if  every  different  job  required  a  different 
product,  not  only  protective  paints  of  all  kinds —  but  we  manufacture  all  of  them.  As 
Mr.  Kipling  might  put  it,  the  things  we  've  learned  from  varnish  and  stain  have  helped 
us  a  lot  with  the  paint.  The  experience  gained  in  making  any  one  kind  of  paints  or 
varnishes  is  ours  to  profit  by  in  the  making  of  every  other  kind. 

Occupying  this  commanding  position  in  our  industry,  we  are  particularly  happy  that 
our  industry  means  so  much  to  you  and  to  the  world.  If  Mr.  Wallis'  sentiments  should 
become  universal,  we  could  still  meet  the  demands  of  the  new  aesthetic  age.  To  fulfil 
present  demands,  no  matter  how  exacting,  you  will  find  us  at  your  service  in  any  of  our 
factories  or  branch  offices.  You  will  find  our  products  distributed  with  dealers  in  all 
leading  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  country.  And  you  will  find  that  for  paying 
particular  attention  to  the  requirements  of  the  architectural  profession  we  have  a  Service 
Department  at  101  Park  Avenue  (Architects'  Building),  New  York  City,  where  we  will 
be  pleased  to  receive  any  request  or  demand  that  any  architect,  no  matter  where  situated, 
may  make  of  us. 

Jhe  Ccfwe  Brothers  Company 

Architects'  Service  Department  at  101  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City.  General  Offices 
at  Dayton,  Ohio.  Branch  Offices  at  Boston,  Jersey  City,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Kansas 
City,  and  Toronto.     Factories  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  Toronto,  Canada. 

Founded  1862.     Organized  1872  by  Henry  C.  85  Houston  Lowe 
There  is  a  Lowe  Brothers  Paint,  Varnish,  Enamel,  or  Stain  for  Every  Purpose. 
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The  Most  Picturesque  Mediaeval  Town 
in  Central  Lurope 


By  Freeman  M.  Josselyn 


THE  modern  exj^ress  train  whizzes  from  one  large  city  to 
another,  carrying  with  it  the  crowd  of  tourists  whose  only 
aim  is  to  see  those  towns  which  occupy  at  least  twenty 
pages  in  Baedeker — with  all  sorts  of  triple-starred  objects  of 
sightseeing.  Doubtless  a  worthy  enough  aim;  and  one  that — in 
ordinary  times  —  is  certainly  not  to  be  lightly  dismissed. 

But  even  Baedeker  is 
not  infallible,  especially 
in  matters  related  to 
architecture,  and  mod- 
ern express  trains  care 
nothing  for  mediaeval 
trade-routes.  So,  in  our 
modern  progress,  they 
have  left  many  of  these 
old  travel-routes  side- 
tracked in  such  a  way 
that  some  effort  and  pa- 
tience are  required  to 
achieve  their  quest.  The 
automobile  is  of  course 
an  open  sesame  to  even 
the  most  secluded  nooks 
— but  the  automobile  is 
not  for  every  one.  So  it 
is  necessary  to  start 
fairly  early  some  morn- 
ing from  Munich  and 
take  several  different 
trains  for  Nordlingen, 
trundling     along     over 


Fig.  1.     One  ol  llie  Nordlingen  (..dti'wcivs         Fig.  2.  The  Rothenburg  Gateway,  Dinlvelsbiihl 


pleasant  fields  and  by  forgotten  towns  through  which  the  spicy 
caravans  from  the  far  East  took  their  leisurely  way  in  the  Middle 
Age.  For,  after  leaving  Augsburg,  we  are  on  the  old  imperial 
trade-route  which,  coming  over  the  Brenner  and  jiassing  through 
picturesque  Mittenwald,  neglected  Munich  and  made  the  for- 
tunes of  the  burghers  of  Augsburg.    Then,  reaching  northward, 

it  came  to  Nordlingen, 
where,  by  a  judicious 
arrangement  of  trains, 
we  can  (or  could,  alas!) 
spend  an  hour  —  just 
long  enough  to  glance 
at  this  drowsy  old  town 
(which  should  be  famous 
for  the  variety  and  de- 
sign of  its  gate-towers. 
Fig.  i),  its  Rathaus,  and 
pass  an  half  hour  in  the 
very  good  old  church 
there.  It  will  be  un- 
necessary to  say  any- 
thing of  this  latter,  as 
that  of  Dinkelsbiihl  is 
similar,  and  perhaps  bet- 
ter —  at  least,  Mr. 
Baedeker  says  it  is!  Mr. 
Baedeker  also  tells  us, 
statistically,  of  battles 
and  alarms  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  days  of  Wal- 
lenstein  and  the  Empire! 


Fig.  3.     Nordlingen  Tower  and  Town  Mill,  Dinkelsbiihl  1  ii;.  -t.     I'tirt  t)f  Rothenburg  Pond,  Dinkelsbiihl 
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Fig.  5.     Part  of  the  Old  Walls,  Dinkelsbuhl 

Thence,   not  having  neglected   to 
look  at  the  interesting  local  costume, 
still  worn  by  the  natives  in  the  hay- 
fields  and  when  about  their  ordinary 
tasks,    we    advance  — with   all   due 
deliberation  —  to    Dinkelsbuhl.       It 
lies  on  the  old  trade-route,  somewhat 
south  of  its  more  famous  sister,  Rothenburg.    The  latter  aty 
was  richer,  and  consequently  was  built  more  largely  of  stone  (or 
stucco);  it  is  also  much  larger  and  more  important  architec- 
turally.   But  in  picturesqueness 
they  are  at  least  equal;  while  it 
is  in  Dinkelsbiihl  that  we  find 
more  timber  houses,  and  feel  a 
nearer    sense    of    intimateness, 
which  the  larger  town  may  not 
give.    In  picturesqueness  Dink- 
elsbuhl has  also  the  advantage 
of  a   river,   flowing   along   two 
sides  of  the  town  and  acting  as 
a  moat,  besides  offering  some  of 
the  most  charming  views,  out- 
side the  town   (Fig.   4).  oi  its 
gate-towers  (Figs.  2  and  3)  and 
bits  of  the  old  walls,  which  ap- 
pear to  double  advantage  when 
seen    from    across    the    reedy 
stream  (Fig.  5). 

The  approach  from  the  rail- 
way station  is  not  so  attractive 
as    is    that    from    the    south; 


Fig.  6.     Deuls^hes  Haus,  Dinkelsbuhl 
The  most  ornate  example  of  half-timber  work  in  the  place 


Fig.  7.     View  of  Dinkelsbuhl  from  the  South 

viewed  from  the  old  road,  as  the 
panorama  (Fig.  9)  shows  the  town,— 
with  the  church  of  St.  George  heaving 
up  its  carapace  above  the  low  walls, 
like  a  super- Galupagos  tortoise  (Fig. 
7)  in  one  corner,—  one  realizes  the 
full  flavor  of  its  picturesqueness,  at 
its  very  best.  Then,  as  we  enter  the  town,  through  any  of  the 
old  gate-towers,  we  find  ourselves  at  once  drawn  mto  the  very 
heart  of  medievalism.    We  also  come  to  reahze  that  each  one  of 

these  old  entrance  towers  has  a 
physiognomy  and  composition 
all  its  own.  Whether  seen  from 
outside  or  from  within  (Fig.  10) 
they  are  perpendicular  notes 
marking  the  accent  in  the  medi- 
eval pictures  that  seem  to  com- 
pose themselves  continuously 
upon  either  hand. 

The  town  itself  is  undefiledly 
medieval  —  even  the  post-card 
shops  being  properly  retired,  and 
hardly  interfering  with  the 
proper  atmosphere!  The  two 
main  streets,  which  cross  at 
fairly  right  angles,  are  broad  and 
reasonably  straight  (Fig.  io),_— 
perhaps  the  remains  of  the  orig- 
inal Roman  plan,— while  the 
side  streets  are  properly  narrow 
and    medievally   irregular   and 


Fig.  8.    Old  House  with  Balcony 


Fig.  9.    Panorama  of  Dinkelsbuhl  from  the  South 
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Fig.  1 0.     Rolhenburg  Street,  Gate- 1  ower  at  Lnd        Fig.  1  1 .  Detail  of  Timber  framework,  Deutsches  Haus 


Fig.  12.    A  View  Down  Segringer  Street 


tortuous,  presenting  an  infinity  of  re- 
markable views  of  buildings  in  all 
sorts  of  desirable  compositions,  with 
the  slow  moving  life  of  a  mediaeval 
town  going  on  in  and  about  them. 

One  of  the  main  streets  leads  to 
the  Rothenburg  Gate,  while  another 
illustration  shows  the  main  street 
which  runs  east  and  west,  and  is 
easily  identified  by  a  modern  clock 
(Fig.  12),  intruding  its  staring,  but 
clean,  face  into  the  right  foreground. 
So  prevalent  is  the  tiniber-work  that 
it  seems  possible  that  many  of  the 
houses  may  be  timbered  underneath 
their  outside  coat  of  plaster;  but 
there  are  plenty  of  timbered  houses 
left,  and,  most  notable  of  all,  the  old 
Deutsches  Haus, —  the  show  house  of 
the  town, —  just  opposite  the  Cathe- 
dral (Figs.  6  and  11). 

This  part  of  the  country  is  espe- 
cially rich  in  beautifully  worked  iron 
signs,  and  Dinkelsbiihl  has  a  goodly 
number  of  the  best  of  these  (two  ex- 
amples appearing  in  Figs.  10  and  12). 
In  fact,  Bavaria  is  the  home  of  skilled 
iron-workers,  who  have  inherited  their 
craftsmanship  from  generation  to 
generation,  as  the  Museum  in  Nurem- 
berg shows,  and  as  we  shall  perhaps 


Fig.  13.    The  Nave  of  St.  George's  Church 


most  of  all  realize  when  we  see  the 
wonderful  old  church  knocker  itself 
—  one  of  the  unsurpassed  marvels  of 
mediaeval  workmanship  that  is  little 
likely  ever  to  be  equaled  in  these 
commercial  days  of  labor  unions  and 
trades,  organized  to  promote  pay 
rather  than  craftsmanship;  mediocrity 
rather  than  either  beauty  or  industry. 
The  one  building  of  especial  dignity 
in  this  old  town  is  the  church  of  St. 
George.  Its  steeply  pointed  roof  has 
already  been  seen  from  without  the 
walls,  where  it  appears  in  Figs.  7  and 
9;  and  now  a  fairly  good  Romanesque 
portal  gives  entrance  to  the  interior 
(ordinarily,  one  really  passes  through 
a  more  commonplace  side  door).  This 
structure  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
of  the  /lallen-kirchen  of  Germany, 
sharing  that  honor,  perhaps,  with 
that  at  Nordlingen.  Unpretentious  as 
it  is  without,  it  is  equally  simple  and 
unpretentious  within.  Many  sectioned 
pier  shafts  rise,  with  a  simplicity  and 
directness  unusual  in  much  of  the 
German  Gothic  work,  uninterruptedly 
from  the  base  mould  to  the  ceiling, 
where  they  spread  into  a  simple  but 
irregularly  unusual  vaulting  pattern 
that   varies   in   design   between   the 


fig.  9.    Panorama  of  Dinkelsbuhl  fror: 


>(iulh 
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Fig.  14.    Old  Kitchen  in  the  Museum 

chancel  and  nave.  This  simplicity  is  so  digni- 
fied as  to  avoid  any  suggestion  of  bareness, 
first  by  its  simple  color  variation  in  material, 
and  secondly  by  the  few  bits  of  enrichment 
of  carving  that  occur  around  the  pulpit,  the 
choir  and  organ  gallery  at  one  end,  the  stalls 
and  altar  enrichment  at  the  other. 
Fortunately,  the  length  of  the  church 
—  while  modest  enough — is  unmarred 
from  end    to  end   by   any   crossing 
screen,  so  that  its  effect  of  simplicity 
gains  still  further  by  the  unbroken 
stretch  of  what  length  it  has  avail- 
able.  The  writer  will  not  presume  to 
attempt    any    learned    discourse    on 
architecture  to  the  readers  of  The 
Architectural  Review,  but  prefers 
to  leave  to  more  learned  hands  the 
chance  to  dilate  (a  nice  derangement 
of    epitaphs,    that!)    on    continuous 
imposts,   of   vaulting   and   the   like, 
while  he  remains  content  to  walk  ap- 
preciatively about.  Still,  the  attention 
of  all  visitors  is  called,  upon  leaving, 
to  the  knocker  (Fig.  19);  and  there  at 
least  will  I  venture  the  opinion  that 
'•than  which  there  is  none  such." 

The  municipality  has  constructed 
a  park  adjacent  to  the  walls  on  the 
higher  side  of  the  town,  and  this  part 
of  the  old  place  well  repays  a  visit,  as 
well  for  the  towers  and  walls  them- 
selves, and  the  bits  of  houses  built 
around,  upon,  and  into  the  walls,  but 
also  for  the  more  general  vistas  one 
can  find   there  of  a   real  mediaeval 
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Fig.  17.    Chancel  of  St. 


Fig.  16.     Room,  Lnd  of  the  18lh  Century 

town  that  has,  by  some  kind  accident  of  fate, 
been  "left  over"  to  delight  a  more  humdrum 
—  if  yet  still  appreciative  —  age! 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  avid  archi- 
tect would  not  find  in  Dinkelsbiihl  a  sufficient 
wealth  of  architectural  detail  to  repay  him 
for  long  study  or  stay,  but  any  one  in 
search  of  unrestored  medievalism 
would  have  to  go  considerably  fur- 
ther if  he  were  not  contented  here, 
and  would  hardly  be  likely  to  fare 
better;  while  all  those  in  search  of  the 
picturesque  (a  tribe  that  we  can  still 
hope  is  not  yet  extinct)  would  here 
find  enough  of  the  flavor  of  romance, 
the  atmosphere  of  the  Middle  Ages,  to 
be  kept  contentedly  mulling  through 
several  quiet,  sleepy  days  "all  over 
the  place."  Hardly  a  single  dwelling 
but  possesses  some  individual  hit  of 
detail  or  architecture  all  its  own.  As 
even  the  more  hurried  visitor  can  see 
for  himself  in  the  local  museum,  some 
of  these  Dinkelsbiihl  interiors  have  an 
intimate  and  unusual  charm  that  can 
be  studied  by  the  more  leisurely  visi- 
tor at  first  hand  in  many  a  modest 
dwelling  ofi'  the  main  or  side  streets. 
Even  the  most  nervous  American 
"  t.b.m."  should  find  some  induce- 
ment to  indulge  in  a  more  placid  con- 
templation, in  these  quiet  old-world 
streets  and  slumbering  squares,  of  a 
life  that  should  exempUfy  to  him  the 
futility  of  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  his 
customary  existence. 


Fig.  18.    Small  Houses,  Dinkelsbuhl 


Fig.  19.  Knocker,  St.  George's  Church 


Fig.  20.    Part  ol  Hk'  Kapuziner  Chap>el,  Dinkel^lJl]ll 
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The  Old  "Judge  Lee"  House,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

By  Frank  Chouteau  Brown 
Photographs  by  Julian  Buckly 


AMONCj  the  interesting  and  comparatively  little-known 
old  Colonial  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  is  the  struc- 
ture called  variously  the  "Holmes  Hooper  Judge 
Lee  -  Nichols"  House,  on  Hrattle  Street  in  Cambridge.  While 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  miscellaneous  information  afloat  about 
this  building,  it  is  perhaps  for  that  reason  all  the  more  difficult 
to  ascertain  exact  and  definite  facts.  There  should  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  Judge  Joseph  Lee  House  makes  claim,  and 
with  justice,  to  considerable  antiquity,  although  in  its  present 
state  it  certainly  does  not  represent  a  date  earlier  than  1758, 
and  its  present  form  was  even  more  probably  not  attained  until 
a  considerably  later  period.  It  is  popularly  titled  "the  second 
oldest  house  in  Cambridge,"  the  title  of  the  "oldest  house"  being 
universally  given  to  the  old  Austin  House,  on  Linna;an  Street, 
which  dates  from  1657. 

While  the  dates  of  1665  and  1680  have  both  been  given  to  the 
Judge  Lee  House,  by  rumor  or  conjecture,  it  is  fairly  certain,  if 
any  portion  of  it  belongs  to  as  early  a  year  as  either  of  these 
dates,  that  the  structure  then  could  not  have  been  a  house  of 
more  than  two  stories  in  height.  A  transfer  of  the  property  made 
in  1660  makes  no  mention  of  the  house.  A  house  was  as  certainly 
existing  on  this  property  by  i6go,  the  time  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
Richard  Hooper,  who  had  bought  the  property  in  1685;  and 
there  even  exists  some  justification  for  the  suspicion  that  there  was 
perhaps  a  dwelling  —  of  some  sort  —  on  this  site  at  the  time  the 
property  was  jiurchased  by  him. 

It  is  possible  that  the  older  two-story  house  was  increased  to 


its  present  height  at  the  time  of  its  purchase  by  Judge  Lee.  It 
is  a  generally  accepted  and  undoubted  fact  that,  when  the  prop- 
erty was  purchased  by  Judge  Joseph  Lee,  in  1758,  he  at  that  time 
made  a  number  of  alterations.  These  may  have  included  en- 
larging the  original  windows,  which  —  if  this  house  is  of  any- 
where near  the  age  claimed  for  it  —  must  at  one  time  have  been 
of  much  smaller  size  than  the  present  openings,  old  as  they  still 
appear  to  be.  It  is  supposed  that  the  owner  made  numerous 
other  alterations  to  the  building  at  this  same  time,  and  the  wain- 
scoting in  the  low-studded  rooms  may  have  been  a  part  of  the 
work  that  was  executed  at  that  time. 

The  enclosed  vestibule  at  the  front  must  also  be  a  later  addi- 
tion to  the  house  —  very  probably  added  since  the  year  1800, 
as  these  protecting  vestibules  were  not  considered  necessary  by 
the  early  stock  of  New  England,  and  came  only  into  popularity 
as  the  hardihood  of  the  early  settlers  inevitably  decreased  from 
the  greater  ease  of  living  that  the  Colonies'  prosperity  brought 
gradually  about.  Indeed,  the  outer  vestibule,  when  it  first  began 
to  be  introduced,  was  considered  as  a  dangerous  indulgence  in  a 
"new  fangled"  idea,  rather  beneath  the  consideration  of  real 
Puritan  stock! 

One  speaking  evidence  of  the  house's  age  that  still  exists  is 
the  huge  old  chimney,  twelve  feet  wide;  and  the  old  brick,  re- 
putedly laid  in  a  mixture  of  clay  and  ground  oyster  shells,  which 
goes  far  to  indicate,  in  itself,  a  very  considerable  age  —  even  the 
top,  appearing  in  the  photograph,  is  of  obviously  quite  early 
date. 


Front  View  of  Judge  Lee  House,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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The  house  end,  showing  in 
one  of  the  reproduced  %news. 
has  now  been  plastered  over, 
and  the  plaster  marked  or 
lined  off  to  agree  with  the 
wooden  quoins  at  the  corners 
on  the  front  —  while  the  shal- 
low depth  of  the  plan  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  relatively 
low  roof  ridge  and  the  hand- 
ling of  the  roof  balustrade. 
The  halved  balusters  of  the 
latter  —  although  frequently 
found  on  roof  balustrades  of 
houses  dating  from  the  last 
quarter  or  less  of  the  nine- 
teenth century — are,  how- 
ever, probably  of  later  date. 
One  account  has  it  that  they 
are  the  actual  mahogany  bal- 
usters from  the  discarded 
communion  rail  of  St.  Paul's 
Church  in  Boston,  which 
were  bought  and  placed  in 
this  position  by  George 
Nichols    as    late    as    i860. 

The  prevalence  of  the  half- 
baluster,  it  might  be  sug- 
gested, has  a  certain  practical 
architectural  interest,  as  half 
a  turned  baluster,  especially 


Uetuil  ot  \\  indo\s 


when  located  at  a  consider- 
able height  above  the  eye, 
establishes  a  much  more  exact 
and  detinite  outline  than  is 
the  case  with  a  whole  bal- 
uster, where  the  sight  lines 
tend  to  soften  the  outline  and 
even  begin  to  blend  or  con- 
fuse it  with  the  outline  of  the 
adjoining  baluster  the  more 
the  point  of  view  departs  from 
a  location  directly  in  front  of 
each  baluster  unit  comprising 
the  balustrade.  It  seems  un- 
likely, however,  that  the  bal- 
usters of  the  original  St. 
Paul's  rail  were  other  than 
complete  in  plan,  and  in  this 
case  it  is  more  probable  that 
they  may  have  been  divided 
in  order  to  increase  the  num- 
ber available  for  use  in  the 
scheme  of  arrangement  em- 
ployed. 

The  house  is  sixty  feet 
wide,  and  the  front  rooms 
show  a  temporary  partition, 
intended  to  reduce  the  size  of 
the  rooms  to  be  heated  by 
the  old-fashioned  wood  fire- 
place in  winter  time. 


View  of  Judge  Lee  House,  showing  Plaster  End 
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THL  CHILDRLN'S   MUNICIPAL  COURT,  NLW  YORK  CITY 
CROW,  LE.WI5  &  WICKLNHOLFLR,  ARCHITE.CT5 
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The  Problem  of  Low-Cost  Housing 

By  Robert  Leavitt  Davison 


UNTIL  forty  years  ago  the 
houses  found  in  most  of  the 
New  England  mill  towns 
were  of  a  modified  Colonial  type, 
more  or  less  pleasing  in  effect 
(Fig.  i);  but  most  workingmen's 
houses  built  since  that  time  have 
been  almost  exclusively  of  the  so- 
called  "soap-box"  style  of  archi- 
tecture (Fig.  2).  However,  to-day, 
along  with  the  growth  of  modern 
industrial  cities,  new  and  improved 
types  of  workingmen's  houses  are 
being  developed. 

The  most  popular  type  of  house 
for  the  better-paid  workingm.an  in 
the  New  England  mill  towns  to- 
day is  the  "two-family,"  semi- 
detached cottage,  most  generally 
of  the  gambrel-roof  type,  such  as 
have  been  built  at  Hopedale,  Mass. 
These  houses  are  usually  built  with 
shingle  roof  and  side  walls;  but  at 
Salem,  Mass.,  some  more  recently 
built  houses  have  been  constructed 
with  brick  walls  and  slate  roofs, 
which  are  obviously  desirable  bet- 
terments, pointing  towards  more 
permanent  and  tenable  dwellings, 
with  an  accompanying  reduction 
of  up-keep  cost  and  fire  risk,  which 
is  coming  to  be  required  in  all  up- 
to-date  housing  developments. 

In  most  towns,  where  the  land 
is  very  cheap,  low-paid  labor  is 
generally  housed  in  small,  cheap, 
one-story  houses.  One  cannot, 
of  course,  expect  much  architec- 
tural beauty  in  such  a  house  as  this;  but  at 
Middletown,  Ohio  (Figs.  3  and  4),  very  satis- 
factory results  have  been  obtained  in  shed  build- 
ings having  overhanging  eaves  and  white  trims 
for  doors  and  windows.  The  simple  expedient  of 
alternating  single  and  "two- family"  houses  has 
been  attempted  in  the  endeavor  to  avoid  ex- 
treme monotony. 

The  mines  of  Pennsylvania  are,  for  the  most 
part,  worked  by  newly  arrived  immigrants,  too 
poor  and  ignorant,  and  too  unskilled  in  the  cus- 
toms of  a  new  land,  to  secure  better  employment. 
They  are  usually  underpaid  and  poorly  housed. 
Most  miner's  cottages 
are  in  reality  only 
shacks,  but  at  Hauto, 
Pa.,  miner's  cottages 
(Figs.  5,  6,  and  7)  have 
been  built  of  terra 
cotta  tile  which  are  in 
many  ways  models  of 
what  should  be  done  in 
a  mining  community. 
The  houses  are  without 
ornament,  but  the  well- 
built  walls  and  hospit- 


Fig.  I.     Lorly  Tyf)e  of  Cottage,  Hopedale,  Mass. 
Rent  is  $2.20  a  week  for  6  rooms  and  bath.    The  house  is  heated  by  stoves. 


Fig.  2.     "5oap-Box"  Type 

This  liouse  has  4  rooms,  and  toilet  in  basement,  and  rents  for  $12.00  a  month. 


Fig.  3.     Plan   of   Immigrant   Single 
Cottage  Shown  in  Fig.  4. 


Fig.  4.     Cottages  for  Immigrants,  American  Rolling  Mill  Company,  Middlelown,  Ohio 

This  cottage  rents  for  S12.50,  including  free  use  of  bath,  electricity,  and  water.  There  is  a  central  bath  and 
wash  house  for  every  four  cottages.  Cost,  per  house  and  lot,  $1,722.00.  The  lots  average  40  x  121"  feet  for 
each  family.     No  cellar  nor  heating-plant  is  provided. 


able  porches  give  a  home-like  ap- 
pearance that  is  generally  lacking 
in  mining  houses. 

Among  the  most  interesting 
products  of  the  recent  develop- 
ment in  workingmen's  houses  are 
the  cement  semi-detached  houses 
which  have  been  built  at  Nanti- 
coke.  Pa.  (Figs.  8  and  ii).  The 
merit  of  these  is  due  to  the  adap- 
tation of  the  style  of  architecture 
to  the  materials  used.  While  there 
exists  great  opportunity  for  im- 
provement in  the  artistic  expres- 
sion of  the  material,  these  houses, 
nevertheless,  may  serve  as  very 
good  illustrations  for  the  fact  that, 
by  skilful  designing,  a  perfectly 
plain  building  can  be  made  at- 
tractive with  the  smallest  possible 
additional  expense. 

The  plans  of  workingmen's 
houses  have  gradually  evolved 
into  several  distinct  types.  Most 
of  the  double  houses  have  a  more 
or  less  conventional  floor  plan. 
Since  there  is  nothing  unusual  or 
unfamiliar  about  these  floor  plans, 
it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  take 
the  time  or  space  to  discuss  them 
here;  but,  occasionally,  unusual 
tjpes  have  developed  to  meet  spe- 
cial conditions,  as  at  Middletown, 
Ohio  (Fig.  3),  a  house  which  is  in- 
tended for  occupancy  by  foreign 
labor.  An  important  part  of  this 
plan  is  a  large  kitchen  living-room, 
with  an  alcove  for  washing  dishes 
and  keeping  and  preparing  food.  With  the  room 
available  it  would  have  been  possible  to  have  had 
a  separate  living-room  and  kitchen,  but  the 
other  arrangement  was  thought  to  be  preferable 
for  the  particular  class  of  tenants  for  whom 
the  dwelling  was  being  designed.  In  summer 
thorough  ventilation  may  be  had  with  this 
arrangement,  and  in  winter,  except  in  very 
cold  weather,  the  entire  house  may  be  heated 
easily  by  the  kitchen  stove.  Fig.  7  shows  a 
variation  of  this  principle.  In  winter  the  cook- 
stove  is  in  the  living-room,  and  the  kitchen  is 
used  as  a  pantry  and  wash-room.  This  kitchen 
is  similar  to  the  scul- 
lery seen  in  the  English 
Oardcn-Village  cottage. 
While  in  older  tjpes 
of  workingmen's  com- 
munities bathing  facil- 
ities were  not  provided, 
they  are  now  always  put 
in  the  houses  unless  a 
central  bath-house  is 
substituted.  In  many 
industrial  communities 
bath-houses     are     pro- 
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Miners'  Cottages  of  Hollow  Tile,  Hauto,  Pa. 

Whitewashed  on  the  interior,  omitting'  plasterinK.  giving  a   wall   not   easily  damaged. 
Houws  casting  under  $1,500  have  sink  and  toilet.   Others  have  bathroom. 

vided  for  the  men,  where  they  may  change 
from  their  soiled  working-clothes  to  their 
street  clothes.  At  Middletown.Ohio,  a  cen- 
tral wash  and  bath  house  is  provided  for 
every  four  families.  The  community  bath- 
house is  a  success,  the  toilet  is  a  failure. 

Working- 
men's  houses 
are  subject  to 
the  hardest 
usage  —  and 
the  plaster  is 
very  often 
knocked  ofT 
the  wall  soon 
after  the  ten- 
ant moves  in. 


Fig. 


Miners'  Houses,  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Company,  Hauto,  Pa. 


Fig.  7.    Floor  Plan. 

Miner's  Cottage, 

Fig.  5. 


For  this  reason  hollow  tile  or  con- 
crete walls,  painted  or  white- 
washed on  the  inside,  are  most 
desirable  for  the  cheaper  types 
of  laborer's  cottages.  In  the  Wash- 
ington "row  houses"  for  colored 
tenants  the  wainscot  is  of  ce- 
ment plaster  painted  a  dark  green. 
This  is  satisfactory  where  there  is 
a  brick  or  other  solid  and  durable 
backing  to  the  cement, 
but  it  is  liable  to  crack 
and  break  off  where  it  is 
applied  to  lath. 

The  success  or  failure 
of  workingmen's  housing 
enterprises  is  greatly 
dependent  upon  the 
adoption  of  a  system  of 
maintenance  that  suc- 
ceeds in  obtaining  the 
cooperation  of  tenants. 
Special  provision  is  gen- 
erally made  for  plant- 
ing trees  and  shrubs. 
Garden  seeds  are  some- 
times furnished  free. 
Pamphlets  and  lectures 
are  given  on  beautifying 
the  home  grounds. 
Prizes  are  provided  for 
the  best-kept  lawns  and 
gardens.  The  upkeep  is 
encouraged  in  many 
other  ways.  To  en- 
courage cooperation  on 
the  part  of  the  tenant 
in  the  care  of  the  house, 


Fig.  8.     Half  of  Cement  House,  Nanticolce,  Pa. 

The  walls,  floors,  and  ceilinss  are  of  concrete,  made  of  a  mixture  of  coal  cinders, 
sand,  and  cement,  with  10*^  hydrated  lime  added  to  make  the  walls  waterproof. 
The  waits  are  painted  inside  and  out  with  oil  paint.  Each  double  lot  is  74  x  1.S4 
feet.    Stove  heat.     Cellar  under  only  one  room  of  plan. 


Fig.  9. 


No  inside  toilets  are  provided  as  there  is  no  drainage  system 
each  half  rents  for  $8.00  a  month. 


lig.   10.     View  Showing  Row  of  Semi-Detached  H(ji 
B'jilt  for'Employeen  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  R.  R.  Co. 


These  houses  are  built  of  hollow  tile  plastered  on  the  interior.    The  house  costs  $2,000 
and  rents  for  $l.S.OO.    It  has  a  basement  and  is  heated  by  a  furnace.    (Plan  is  conventional.) 

many  companies  give  the  tenant  the  balance  of  the  twelfth 
month's  rent  after  deducting  the  amount  expended  for  repairs. 
Strict  rules  as  regards  sanitation  and  the  disposal  of  rubbish 
help  to  maintain  the  property  in  good  condition. 

Before  the  architect  starts  to  make  his  plan  for  such  houses 
as  these,  it  is  very  important  that  he  should  have  at  hand  all 

available  information  regarding  the 
family    life   of   the   people    to   be 
housed:  their  standards  of  living; 
nationality;  the  average  size  of  the 
family;  and  also  to  know  whether 
boarders  or  roomers  are  kept.     It 
is  also  necessary  to  know  the  in- 
comes  of    the    tenants   and    their 
average  expenditure  for  rent.  Then 
prices  should  be  obtained  on  tracts 
of  land  suitable  for  building.     All 
this    is    necessary,    for    the   house 
built,  to  be  successful,  must  be  the 
resultant  of  the  needs  of  the  tenant, 
modified  by  the  rent  he  is  able  to 
pay  and  the  cost  of  the  land.    The 
type   of   house  —  detached,    semi- 
detached, or  row  —  is  generally  de- 
termined by  the  cost  of  the  land 
and  the  rent,  while  the  type  of  plan 
depends  entirely   upon  the  family 
life  of  the  tenant.   Since 
this  is  true,  the  problem 
that  confronts  the  archi- 
tect is  the  accomplish- 
ment of  artistic  results 
with    cheap    labor    and 
commonplace    material, 
keeping  always  in  mind 
the   needs  of   the   class 
for  whom  he  is  building. 
This    makes    it    a    dis- 
tinctly unique  problem 
for    the    architect,    be- 
cause,   in    most    work, 
cost,  though  important, 
has  never  been  the  dom- 
inant factor  in  the  prob- 
lem; nor  does  he  often 
have   to  deal   with   the 
need  of  solving  practical 
problems  of  living-condi- 
tions so  far  removed  from 
those    of    his   own    life. 
This  is  particularly  tru2 
of    Immigrant    housing, 
where  the  conditions  dif- 
fer   with    the    different 
nationalities  concerned. 


^TT  f^  nr  ^T'  ffj  r?   f  v.orni.  ■ 


First  and  Second  Floor  Plans,  Nanlicoke  Concrete  Houses 

Tlic  double  house  costs  $2,320  complete,  and 


scs.  Nanticoke,   Pa. 
Milton  Dana  Morrill,  Architect. 
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PLATL5 

Plate  XLIII. —  Residence  Hall,  College  of  New  Rochelle, 

New   Rochelle,  N.  Y.  (Photographic   Views)  —  Murphy  & 

Dana,  Architects. 
Plates  XLIV. —  LV. —  Children's  Municipal  Court,  New  York 

City.    (Plans,  Elevations,  Interior  Drawings  and  Details, 

AND  Photographic  Views)  —  Crow,  Lewis  &  Wickenhoefer, 

Architects. 
Plate  LVI. —  Residence  Hall,  College  of  New  Rochelle,  New 

Rochelle,  N.  Y.    (Photographic  Views)  —  Murphy  &  Dana, 

Architects. 

ONE  great  and  prevailing  defect  of  American  architecture 
results  from  a  lack  of  common  ordinary  "horse  sense" 
on  the  part  of  those  individuals  presuming  to  practise  in 
that  profession.  They  are  constantly  to  be  held  solely  responsible 
for  the  failure  to  recognize  appropriateness  as  a  fundamental 
essential  to  the  practice  of  building  design;  appropriateness  not 
only  to  site,  but  also  to  purpose.  Any  building  of  a  practical  or 
utilitarian  sort  should  be  arranged,  first  of  all,  to  serve  the  prac- 
tical requirements  of  its  need  for  existence.  If  it  is  a  pumping- 
station  it  must  be  arranged  properly  to  take  care  of  its  en- 
gines, to  allow  working  space  around  them,  to  connect  with  the 
water-mains  necessary  for  supply  and  distribution,  and  a  con- 
venient trackage  over  which  coal  can  be  cheaply  and  easily  con- 
veyed direct  from  the  mines  to  the  boilers. 

Under  certain  specified  conditions  a  structure  of  this  sort 
could  undoubtedly  be  made  monumental  in  type.  It  should 
always  be  dignified.  But,  under  other  conditions, —  and  those 
most  likely  generally  to  obtain, —  it  should  be  exceedingly  un- 
obtrusive;  while  it  need  never  violate  the  limits  of  good  taste  in 
dignity  or  reticence,  or  overstep  the  bounds  of  vulgar  architec- 
tural pretention  or  display.  Yet  these  are  prevailing  faults  easily 
introduced  —  either  by  the  individual  architect  or  the  political 
body  concerned  —  by  an  entirely  human,  but  equally  undesir- 
able, feeling  that  such  a  work  for  his  community  bestows  upon 
1  im  the  necessity  of  producing  a  "monurrent,"  for  himself  — 
or  Hs  employers!  While  this  is  likely  to  be  the  architectural 
fault;  equally  dire  and  undesirable,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  in- 
evitable result  of  leaving  its  design  and  arrangement  solely  to 
tl  at  jiractical  and  prosaic  mind  that  deals  only  with  the  con- 
crete requirements  of  the  engineering  ])rofession  —  as  the  present 
absolute  divorce  existing  between  engineer  and  architect  means  in 
that  case  a  flagrant  violation  of  all  those  public  considerations  of 
proportion  and  taste  that  are  c|uite  needlessly  absent  from  all 
products  of  the  engineer's  draughting-room. 


A  building  of  this  essentially  practical  sort,  while  entirely 
conforming  to  all  its  practical  engineering  needs,  can  yet  avoid 
the  worst  crudities  of  mere  engineering  design  solely  by  obtain- 
ing well-proportioned  openings  and  wall  spaces,  outlines  and  con- 
tours considered  in  relation  and  adapted  to  natural  surroundings, 
and  should,  above  all,  be  arranged  in  some  site  where  it  can  be 
as  inconspicuous  as  its  practical  needs  make  possible.  To  achieve 
these  results  it  is  only  necessary  that  its  design  be  placed  un- 
reservedly in  the  hands  of  those  -  they  are  confessedly  few!  — 
architects  capable  of  appreciating  the  fundamental  facts  that 
should  control  the  design  of  the  structure,  requiring  it  to  remain 
unobtrusively  a  seemly  and  appropriate  i)art  of  the  whole 
scheme,  rather  than  allow  it  to  become  a  conspicuous  monument 
to  the  designer's  professional  incomjK'tcnce,  advertising  an  entire 
lack  of  "common  sense"  on  his  own  part  as  well  as  on  the  part 
of  the  officials  responsible  for  his  being  selected  —  and  retained  — 
in  their  employment! 

THAT  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  an  increase  in  the  cost 
of  a  building  to  have  it  properly  designed  in  the  first  place, 
is  a  bromidiom  that  —  somehow  or  other  —  it  seems 
peculiarly  difhcult  to  make  the  public  at  large  realize  to  be  a 
proven  fact.  It  is  even  difficult  to  make  them  understand  that 
there  are  times  when  a  slight  amount  of  money  invested  in  mak- 
ing a  building  beautiful,  in  addition  to  making  it  practical, 
is  a  profitable  financial  investment.  It  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that,  in  almost  every  case  where  an  engineer's  design  has 
proved  unsatisfactory,  it  needed  but  a  little  pliability  in  hand- 
ling the  composition  of  the  group,  the  relation  of  its  openings  to 
its  wall  space  and  general  proportions,  to  transform  an  actively 
ugly  object  into  one  that  could  be,  at  least,  passively  beautiful. 
It  is,  of  course,  likely  altogether  to  escape  the  casual  observer 
that,  whereas  he  can  perhaps  find  some  few  points  where  the  cost 
of  an  especially  made  window  and  frame  has  been  more  than  a 
stock  substitute,  he  does  not  perhaps  realize  that  the  stock  sub- 
stitute is  as  good  an  evidence  of  poor  economy  as  anything  else; 
that  it  is  nowhere  near  as  durable,  as  cold  and  weather  tight,  as 
its  somewhat  more  expensive  alternate.  He  also  has  no  oppor- 
tunity at  all  for  realizing  that  the  architect  has  made  the  additional 
expenditure  incurred  upon  these  details  many  times  over  by  the 
savings  efTected  on  other  portions  of  the  design  that  the  ordinary 
client  is  quite  incapable  of  appreciating  or  comprehending.  It 
is  even  impossible,  in  most  cases,  for  him  to  realize  the  actual 
money  value  saved  by  a  better  arranged  plan, —  which  he  has  a 
right  to  expect  from  his  architect, —  unless  that  arrangement  ex- 
presses itself  in  a  definite  greater  number  of  rooms  that  he  thus 
obtains  over  an  alternate,  and  less  thoroughly  studied,  scheme. 
Yet  those  very  architects  who  have  most  consistently  ignored 
the  practical  requirements  necessary  to  the  proper  practice  of  their 
profession  have  —  more  than  any  other  element  —  been  respon- 
sible for  bringing  about  this  present  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  the  public  as  to  the  true  service  that  they  can  expect  the 
architect  to  render.  Unfortunate  as  this  misunderstanding  is,  it 
has  undoubtedly  become  well  grounded  and  widespread,  and  so 
will  be  difficult  to  live  down.  Therefore  it  distinctly  behooves 
those  representing  the  profession  to  do  their  utmost  to  correct  it. 
In  part  this  can  best  be  accomplished  by  their  exerting  all  due 
care  to  satisfy  and  solve  the  practical  requirements  of  a  problem  in 
their  own  individual  practice.  In  part,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
undertake  a  more  active  propaganda  than  the  profession  as  a 
whole  has  yet  ventured  to  inaugurate.  On  this  side,  at  least, 
•  there  is  presented  a  definite  problem  concerned  with  a  properly 
laid-out  campaign  of  practical  publicity  that,  whatever  its  im- 
mediate cost,  must  inevitably  return  its  value  to  the  profession 
many  times  over.  In  another  direction,  it  means  a  very  definite 
problem  regarding  architectural  criticism,  with  which  the  pro- 
fession should  by  some  means  or  other  endeavor  to  concern  itself. 
This  subject,  too,  is  one  worthy  of  special  consideration.  At 
present  it  is  enough  to  suggest  that  the  public  cannot  be  expected 
to  progress  intelligently  in  so  technical  a  matter  while  those  to 
whom  they  look  as  authorities  remain  themselves  at  logger- 
heads as  to  the  best  or  most  successful  means  of  solving  practical, 
as  well  as  artistic,  problems  concerned  with  the  practice  of  archi- 
tecture as  a  profession,  individuals,  perhaps,  even  championing 
entirely  dift'erent  means  of  solving  an  artistic  problem! 
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(From  "The  American  Architect") 


(From  "The  American  Architect") 


House  of  Clarence  Bonynge,  Lsq. 
Davis.  McGralh  &  Kiessling,  Architects 

THE  plates  in  The  American 
Architect  of  April  5  are  devoted 
to  Suburban  and  Country-House 
Work  by  Davis,  McGrath  &  Kiessling, 
of  various  t>T)es,  nearly  all  simple, 
direct,  and  attractive;  at  times,  too, 
subject  to  the  accent  of  an  outside 
chimney,  a  vertical  factor  which  is  sel- 
dom successful  in  a  horizontal  semi- 
classic  design.  The  carriage  entrances 
to  the  Bonynge  House  and  the  Glen 
Ridge  Country  Club  are  too  involved. 
In  the  issue  of  April  12  the  plates 
are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  of  work 
of  the  School  of  Architecture,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  are  aca- 
demic and  thorough,  and  therefore 
commendable,  but  are  not  inspiring, 
The  house  for  Louis  K.  Hyde,  by 
FrankUn  B.  Ware  and  Arthur  Ware, 
of  a  Florentine  villa  character,  is  excel- 
lent, excepting  for  the  incongruous 
three-centered  arches. 

Cram  &  Ferguson's  little  chapel  at 
Arlington  Heights  (April  19)  has  the 
primitive  picturesqueness  of  excel- 
lently laid  rubble  and  good  propor- 
tions, especially  of  the  interior.  The 
various  apartment  houses  are  un- 
worthy of  note,  even  as  to  the  plans. 
Mr.  Stratton's  article  upon  "The 
Picturesque  at  Glastonbury  "is  neither 


(From  "The  Brickl>uIIder ") 


Current  Periodicals 

A  Review  of  the  Recent  American 
And  Foreign  Architectural  Publications 


5t.  Anne's  Chapel,  Arlington  Heights, 
Cram  &  Ferguson,  Architects 

(From  "The  American  Architect") 


Mass. 


House  of  Clarence  Bonynge,  Lsq.,  5o.  Orange, 
Davis,  McGrath  &  Kiessling,  Architects 


(From  "The  American  Architect") 


N.J. 


House  of  Louis  K.  Hyde,  Lsq.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Franklin  B.  Ware  and  Arthur  Ware,  Architects 

(From  "  The  Brickbuilder ") 


Interior  of  St.  Anne's  Chapel 
Cram^&CFerguson,  Architects 

information  nor  good  reading,  and  the 
sketches  are  very  poor. 

In  the  issue  of  April  26  Mr.  Albert 
Taylor's  illustrated  article  upon  models 
for  architectural  and  landscape  work 
emphasizes  the  advantage  of  leaving 
as  little  as  possible  to  the  layman's 
untrained  perception  of  architectural 
or  topographical  drawings,  and  shows 
photographs  of  a  series  of  rather  at- 
tractive models.  The  hospitals  shown 
by  Crow,  Lewis  &  Wickenhoefer  are  of 
value  for  their  plans.  Their  church 
in  Upper  Montclair  is  dry  and  correct. 

In  The  Brickbuilder  for  April  Mr, 
Kelsey's  Haddington  Branch  of  the 
Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  is  well 
detailed,  but  has  a  parti  pris  as  to 
plan  which  seems  excessive  for  its 
requirements,  and  is  thereby  led  into 
the  solecism  of  having  a  single  large 
arch  in  a  curved  projection  of  which 
the  arch  occupies  more  than  half. 
In  elevation  the  treachery  of  this 
motive  is  not  evident,  but  it  is  very 
obvious  in  side  elevation  or  in  per- 
spective. Arches  carried  around  an 
apse,  being  of  much  smaller  scale  in 
proportion  to  the  circumference  and 
being  repeated,  are  not  nearly  as  ob- 
jectionable as  is  the  large  single  arch. 
The    Einstein    Memorial,    Pompton 

(From  "The  Brickbuilder  "J 


Branch  LJbrary,  Philadelphia 
Aliert  Kebey,  Arctvtect 


Stable  and  Garage  of  W,  D,  Straight,  Lsq.,  Westbury,  L.  I. 

Delano  &  Aldrich,  Architects 


Chapel  of  St,  Simon  the  Cyrenian 
Walter  H.  Thomas.  Architect 
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(From  "The  Architectural  Record") 


1  ,    Sue  at  j_  .-  .  r^   .  v..   .;i*    , 

Ml  11  ■• 
IIP 


Colony  Club.  New  York 
Delano  &  Akirlch,  Architects 

Lakes,  N.  J.,  by  Slec  &  liryson,  is  of  the  Tudor 
type.  The  Chapel  of  St.  Simon  the  Cyrenian, 
Philadelphia,  by  Walter  H.  Thomas,  recalls 
Pearson's  work  in  London  forty  years  ago, 
is  simple  and  well  proportioned,  and  will 
lose  its  dryness  with  age.  The  St.  Andrew 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Philadelphia, 
seems  incongruous  and  exotic,  being  neither 
Methodist  nor  Episcopal  nor  Philadelphian, 
but  an  importation  from  Mexico.  As  such  it 
is  characteristic  and  has  a  window  charmingly 
detailed  but  much  too  large  for  the  wall  space. 
Delano  &  Aldrich's  stable  and  garage  for  W. 
D.  Straight,  Esq.,  Westbury,  Long  Island,  is 
a  pleasure  to  see  —  well  studied  picturesqueness 
without  excess.  A.  W.  Longfellow's  house  at  Cambridge 
for  Mrs.  J.  G.  Thorp  is  excellent,  in  thoroughly  Colonial 
character.  The  collection  of  Early  American  Architectural 
Details  is,  as  always,  of  value;  and  the  competitive  designs 
for  an  ornamental  street  clock  by  the  students  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology 
have  imaginative  quality. 

In  Architecture  for  April  the 
Hampton  Shops,  18-20  East 
Soth  Street,  New  York,  by  W. 
L.  Rouse,  L.  A.  Goldstone,  and 
J.  L.  Steinam,  is  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  tower  building, 
thoroughly  lighted,  yet  with 
strong  corners  delicately  ter- 
minated —  a  consistent  use  of 
vertical  motives  allied  with  the 
piers  and  muUions  and  panel 
treatment  of  Perpendicular 
Gothic.  The  Colony  Club,  Park 
Avenue  and  62d  Street,  New 
York,  by  Delano  &  Aldrich,  is 
dignified,  and  refined  in  detail. 
The  white  band  of  the  balus- 
trade seems  too  identical  in 
width  with  that  of  the  entabla- 
ture below,  and  could  be  more 
perforated  and  lighter  in  struc- 
ture. The  interiors  are  in  most 
cases  simple  and  attractive.  The 
treatment  of  the  ceiling  of  the 
ballroom  is  crude  and  inade- 
quate. The  house  at  Brookline, 
Mass.,  for  Henry  D.  Bennett, 
by  Kilham  &  Hopkins,  is  a 
typical  Colonial  house  of  Salem 
traditions,  very  well  done.  It 
might  be  wished  that  the  Pal- 
ladian  window  could  have  been 
carried  a  foot  or  more  higher. 

In     the     April     Architectural 


Hampton  Shops,  New  ">ork 

W.  L.  Rouse  &  L.  A.  Goldstone  and 
J.  L.  .Steinam,  Architects 


(From  "The  Architectural  Record") 


Waltham  Public  Library,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Loring  &  Leiand.  Architects 
(From  "The  ArchitecturaJ  Record") 


Post-Offlce  at  Minneapolis,  Minn 


New  Htivcn  County  Court-House 

Allen  &  Williams.  Architects 

Record  the  New  Haven  County  Court-House. 
by  Allen  &  Williams,  has  the  not  unusual  objec- 
tion of  the  association  of  a  projecting  portico, 
a  colonnade  in  antes,  and  a  pilastered  wall,  all 
compressed  into  a  building  which  has  no  large 
wall  surfaces.  J.  Massey  Rhind's  well-poised 
figures  have  the  flow  of  the  drapery  severely 
cut  by  waist  bands.  Of  the  six  United  States 
Post-Offices  shown,  that  at  Minneapolis  is  the 
best.  Farmhill,  Sewickley  Heights,  Pa.,  is  a 
very  well-composed  and  attractive  Tudor  manor. 
Loring  &  Leland's  Waltham  Library  is  very  good 
indeed  in  style,  proportions,  and  detail.  The 
articles  by  Charles  C.  May  upon  the  New  York 
City  Hall,  and  by  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin  upon  Gothic 
Architecture  and  Its  Critics,  are  both  well  illustrated  and  well 
worth  reading. 

The  National  Architect  for  March  has  the  admirable  Academic 
Building,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  by  Parker,  Thomas  &  Rice; 
three  attractive  and  well-designed  builciings  by  Ellicott  &  Emmart, 

Roland  Park,  Baltimore;  and 
various  buildings  in  Buenos  Ajtcs 
and  other  places  in  Argentina, 
which  are  ordinary  in  detail  and 
conception,  but  have  the  great 
advantage  of  amplitude  over 
many  of  our  builciings  erected 
for  similar  purposes. 

The  Architect  has  two  good 
houses :  the  James  L.  Flood  resi- 
dence, by  Bliss  &  Faville,  Ital- 
ian in  style,  with  a  touch  of 
Bologna,  Bergamo,  and  Florence, 
has  the  usual  refined  and  care- 
ful study  of  this  firm;  the 
house  of  C.  F.  Perry,  Hollywood, 
Cal.,  by  B.  Cooper  Corbett,  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  its  setting, 
but  its  motives  and  details,  while 
excellent,  are  not  as  well  coordi- 
nated as  they  ought  to  be.  The 
San  Francisco  business  buildings, 
to  which  three  plates  are  given, 
have  little  to  recommend  them. 
The  Church  of  St.  Matthew, 
Cal.,  by  Willis  Polk  &  Company, 
has  a  good  west  window. 

Good  Furniture  for  March  has 
an  interesting  series  of  carefully 
illustrated  articles.  These  are 
upon  Tapestries,  by  (ieorge 
Leiand  Hunter;  Ecclesiastical 
Furniture,  by  William  Laurel 
Harris,  who  calls  attention  to 
the  exquisite  work  in  the  Hoent- 
schel  Collection  at  the  Metropol- 
itan   Museum    of  Art;   Corner 
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Detail  of  Entrance  James  L.  Flood  Residence,  San  Francisco 

Bliss  &  Faville,  Architects 

Treatments,  by  B.  Russell  Herts,  and  examples  of  Art  in  the 
Home,  the  two  latter  seeming  somewhat  too  much  manufac- 
tured   and    not    simply    natural;    and    Decoration    and    Fra- 
ming,  by   C.   Matlock   Price.     The   "Garden   of   Inspiration" 
of  the  Architectural  League 
is  an  eccentric  tour  de  force; 
but  the  design  for  a  music 
room,  by  Benjamin  Morris, 
architect,  and  J.  H.  HutafT, 
decorator,     is     extremely 
good.       There  is  a  short 
mention  of  the  stupidities 
of  would-be  decorators  who 
are  too  lazy  to  study  archi- 
tecture; i.e.,  rational  struc- 
ture,  and   who  inevitably' 
fall  by  the  way  in  conse- 
quence. 

The  Builder,  England, 
continues  its  series  of 
Wren's  churches  in  all  the 
following  numbers:  In  the 
number  of  March  17th  are 
some  modern  buildings  in 
India,  which  follow  suc- 
cessfully traditional  types. 
In  the  March  24th  number 
the  proposed  improvements 

at    Bath    are    not    conducive    to    enthusiasm.     Mercers    Hall, 

Cheapside,    in    the    March    31st    number,    is    thoroughly    dull 

(From  ••  The  Buadec,"  London)  Georgian  work,  of  which  the 


American  Academy  in  Rome 

McKim.  Mead  &  White,  Architects 


Principal  Window  Bay 


7th  issue  has  nothing  of  merit.  The  April  14th  number  has  a 
design  of  St.  Mary-the- Virgin,  Laira,  Plymouth,  the  East  End, 
by  T.  R.  Kitsell,  with  an  attractive  composition  of  window  treat- 
ment, and  the  Chancel  of  St.  James-the-Less,  Plymouth,  by  the 

same  architect,  which,  as 
far  as  may  be  seen  in  a  very 
poor  photograph,  badly 
printed,  has  much  interest- 
ing detail. 

From  the  annual  report 
for  1Q14-1915  we  reproduce 
a  recent  photograph  of  the 
American  Academy  in 
Rome,  by  McKim,  Mead  & 
White.  It  is  designed  thor- 
oughly in  accordance  with 
the  many  buildings  shown 
in  Letarouilly's  "Edifices 
de  Rome  Moderne."  It  is 
not  the  robust  style  of  me- 
diaeval Rome,  nor  has  it 
the  grand  manner  of  the 
Medicean  Popes,  but  it  re- 
sembles the  delicate  ele- 
gance of  the  Casa  de  Papa 
Julio.  The  terraces  are  rem- 
iniscent of  that  between 
the  garden  and  the  Bosco 
at  the  Villa  Medici,  and  its  masses,  arranged  in  receding  planes, 
are  admirable.  The  advance  court  seems  a  little  burdened 
with  detail,  and  the  front  wall 


chapel  has  better  quality  than 
the  other  room_s.     The  April 


to  the  court  would  be  better 
if  built  entirely  of  stone. 
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5L  Mary-the-Virgin 
T.  R.  KHseU,  ArchHect 
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House  of  C.  F.  Perry,  Hollywood,  Cal. 
B.  Cooper  Corbett,  Architect 


Church  of  .St.  Matthew 
Willis  Polk  &  Co.,  Architects 
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And  Now  Add  "Tech" 


No  equipments  ever  come  up  for  the  Archi- 
tects' consideration  with  more  to  recommend 
them  than  have 

OTIS 

ELEVATORS 

And  now  you  can  add  Technology's  new 
$10,000,000  plant  to  the  many  other  great 
buildings  that  have  approved  the  specifica- 
tion of  these  Elevators. 

OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

Eleventh  Ave.  and  Twenty-sixth  St.,     New  York 

Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 
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PUBLICATION     OFFICL 

144    CONGRL55    5TRLLT 

BOSTON.   MA55. 


PUBLISHERS' 
DEPARTMENT 


ADVERTISING     OFFICL 

101      PARK     AVLNUL 

NLW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


AT'  the  time  we  published 
the  preliminary  rendered 
drawings  i)f  the  new 
buildings  for  the  Institute  of 
Technology,  j^lanned  for  the 
bank  of  the  Charles  River  in 
Cambridge  by  Mr.  Wm.  Welles 
Bosworth,  in  our  issue  of  Sep- 
tember, 1913,  we  promised  our 
subscribers  later  to  publish  the 
working  drawings  of  these  same 
buildings.  That  promise  we 
now  fulfil  in  the  month  of  the 
new  buildings'  dedication.  We 
further  supplement  these  draw- 
ings with  a  set  of  Mr.  Julian 
Buckly's  photographs,  taken 
within  two  weeks  of  the  date  of 
that  dedication.  We  undertake 
this  photographic  showing  as  - 
while  the  grafting  and  seeding 
are  barely  done,  the  temporary 
balustrades  hardly  in  place,  and 
the  tree  planting  not  at  all  be- 
gun —  these  buildings  will  prob- 
ably never  appear  to  any  better 
advantage  even  when  the 
planting  has  developed  —  than 
in  their  present  unadorned  sim- 
plicity. We  also  feel  that,  of  the 
photographs,  two  at  least  — 
Plates  Lviii  and  lxix  —  are 
peculiarly  successful  composition 
groupings  of  architectural  ele- 
ments, the  one  first  named,  espe- 
cially, being  reminiscent  of  some 
of  the  cool  decorative  composi- 
tions of  the  school  of  Watteau. 

Mr.  Buckly's  photographs  — 
taken  just  before  sending  this  is- 
sue to  press  —  show  the  court- 
yard in  final  shape  for  the  dedi- 
cation on  June  14;  the  lumber 
piles  being  newly  brought  to  the 
site  for  constructing  the  grand 
stands  for  the  dedicatory  Masque 
on  June  13. 

As  this  group  of  buildings  is 
quite  as  much  an  achievement 
of  engineering  as  of  architecture, 
we  reproduce  some  photographic 
views  illustrating  the  develop- 
ment of  the  group's  construction, 
showing  the  bare  structural 
framework  being  clothed  by  its 
architectural  fabric,  and  de- 
scribing, through  Mr.  H.  E. 
Kebbon,  the  resident  architect 
in  charge,  representing  Mr.  Bos- 
worth, the  scheme  of  organiza- 
tion by  which  this  development 
has  been  accomplished  by  the 
cooperation  of  several  armies  of 
engineers,  draughtsmen,  con- 
tractors, and  workmen. 

We   are   also  illustrating,   on 


OUR  "Midsummer  Drive"  against  obsolete  architectural  con- 
seroatism  starts  in  this  issue  on  our  Editorial  Page,  which  we 
have  given  -  entirely  apart  from  our  usual  custom  —  lo  a  sii^ned 
communication  from  Mr.  A .  L.  Brockway.  of  Syracuse,  because  it  so 
exactly  slates  our  sentiments  upon  a  matter  that  we  believe  should  be  agi- 
tated before  the  gathering  of  the  next  convention  of  the  Institute,  where  we 
hope  to  see  the  whole  subject  of  ''Advertising  in  Relation  to  Architecture" 
fully  discussed!  If  you  —  our  reader  —  have  any  settled  convictions 
upon  this  subject  -  be  they  pro  or  con,  it  does  not  matter  —  we  invite  your 
frankest  statements,  for  publication  in  our  next  issues,  where  the  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  mill  be  more  fully  developed. 


••PKOFKSSIOXM.  l-l,\'ANCIAL  OPliNING~$2.5oo  ARCHITECT  PREFERRfW 

THE  architects  of  Boston  have  recently  received  a  rnodest  and 
alluring  circular  letter,  composed  in  a  "neat  and  snappy"  style, 
the  text  of  which  is  reprinted  below,  from  the  "D.  L.  Marshall 
Sales  Co..  Promoters  of  Grocers'  Baking  Companies  I" 
Dear  Sir: 

Within  the  next  two  years  we  shall  construct  twenty  or  more 
Grocers'  Baking  Companies.  While  Mr.  Beardsley  of  New  York 
is  our  architect  for  Brockton  and  Providence,  we  have  not  signed  up 
with  him  for  our  future  propositions.  Fact  of  the  case  is  we  desire  a 
Boston  architect  —  one  handy-by,  whom  we  can  consult  at  any  time. 
The  architect  who  secures  the  work  will  be  obliged  to  take  at  least 
$f;,ooo  of  stock  in  our  Company  —  twenty-five  hundred  cash  and 
balance  to  apply  on  commissions  if  desired. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  D.  L.  Marshall  Sales  Co. 

A  circular  accompanying  this  letter  admits  —  with  no  undue 
modesty  —  that  the  company  proposes  to  "complete  the  promotion 
work,  or,  in  other  words,  sell  the  stock  and  finance  eighteen  Grocers' 
Baking  Companies  inside  of  two  and  one-half  years"  (a  neat  and 
precise  statement,  and  of  mathematical  exactitude  withal)!  The 
prospectus  further  promises  their  "few  stockholders"  a  "net  accumu- 
lation" (in  two  and  one-half  years)  of  "nearly  500  per  cent  on  their 
investment"!  Frankly  confessing  that  such  a  "net  profit"  "seems 
large,"  the  circular  sets  all  troubling  doubt  at  rest  by  reassuringly 
stating  that  "from  past  experience  we  know  of  no  way  to  compute 
the  net  income  other  than  figures  shown  here"!  Yet,  with  such  profit 
so  assured,  why  do  they  feel  impelled  to  invite  all  the  architects  of 
Boston  to  "come  in  on  the  ground  floor"? 

And  provided  any  considerable  number  accept,  what  then?  Will 
the  future  work  be  divided  among  them,  or  what?  Who  is  this  "Mr. 
Beardsley  of  New  York"?  The  list  of  the  American  Institute  is  glori- 
fied by  no  such  name;  but  soft — turning  to  the  list  of  directors 
printed  on  the  circular  we  find  it  announced  that 

"Mr.  Beardsley  is  a  widely  known  bakerj-  architect  and  engineer.  While  only 
ihirty-si.x  years  of  age,  he  has  probably  planned  and  supervised  the  building  of 
more  medium-sized  bakeries  —  such  as  we  are  building  —  than  an\-  other  engineer 
in  the  country.  He  is  a  man  of  the  highest  standing,  and  his  joining  our  forces  in- 
sures us  perfect  and  comjiletc  elliciency  in  the  construction  of  all  our  plans.  Mr. 
Beardsley  is  one  of  our  largest  stockholders." 

After  reading  this  reassuring  —  not  to  say  eulogistic  —  record,  we 
pause  only  to  wonder  that,  being  fortunately  possessed  of  such  an 
authority  on  their  "forces,"  they  need  to  wander  further  afield  in 
search  of  the  services  of  other  —  and  possibly  less  eminent  —  "bakery 
architects";  and  also,  if  they  may  not  remain  constant  to  "Mr. 
Beardsley,"  "widely  known  bakery  architect  and  engineer."  when  he 
is  also  one  of  their  "largest  stockholders,"  what  chance  has  a  -mere 
architectural  outsiiler.  with  only  a  bare  "$2,500  cash"  to  chip  in,  to 
obtain  their  work  in  future  —  even  if  "handv-bv"? 


three  additional  pages,  the  de- 
velopment proposed  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  property  along 
the  river  frontage  now  controlled 
by  the  Institute  of  Technology. 
As  indicated  on  the  plot  plan, 
and  in  the  photograph  of  the 
model,  the  space  east  of  the 
study  group  is  given  to  the  dor- 
mitory development  clustered 
around  the  new  Walker  Memo- 
rial, of  which  the  design  is  indi- 
cated in  Mr.  Birch  Burdette 
Long's  perspective  renderings 
on  page  90.  This  memorial  will, 
for  the  present,  include  club, 
living,  and  dining  rooms,  and  a 
gymnasium  —  the  latter  to  be 
later  placed  in  the  large  building 
indicated  at  the  head  of  the  Ath- 
letic Field,  immediately  back  of 
the  Walker  Memorial  in  the  plot 
plan.  Beyond,  is  the  first  dormi- 
tory group  to  be  built  (page  91), 
—  its  skeleton  frame  already  is 
up  to  the  second  floor!  —  and  in- 
side the  courtyard  formed  by  its 
ell  plan  is  the  President's  House, 
an  altogether  charming  and  dis- 
tinctive structure,  shown  on 
page  92  by  two  perspectives, — 
from  the  river  front  and  of  the 
garden  facade  to  the  north. 

We  believe  these  buildings  are 
of  notable  importance  to  the 
profession  for  two  reasons:  First, 
they  represent  the  new  sur- 
roundings of  the  principal  edu- 
cational institution  dealing  with 
engineering  and  architecture  in 
America.  Second,  these  sur- 
roundings are.  in  themselves, 
obvious  and  imposing  proofs  of 
architecture  being  among  the 
necessary  arts.  It  remains  for 
the  future  to  develop  the  poten- 
tial advertising  value  to  be  de- 
rived by  the  institution  itself 
from  this  dignified  and  fitting 
architectural  embodiment  of  an 
architectural  school. 

It  remains  for  a  time  still  fur- 
ther in  the  future  for  its  stu- 
dents to  begin  to  realize  the 
unconscious  development,  within 
themselves,  derived  from  such  a 
college  background,  of  stand- 
ards of  architectural  public  taste 
that  may  even,  later,  accomplish 
the  seemingly  impossible  miracle 
of  forcing  the  structural  engineer 
himself  to  realize  the  funda- 
mental importance  of  architec- 
ture in  its  practical  indispensa- 
ble relation  to  the  practice  of  his 
profession! 
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JOHN  WARD  HOUSE 
at  Salem,  Mass.     Built  in  1684 


Words  could  not  portray  the  lasting 
qualities  of  White  Pine  as  graphically 
as  this  remarkable  photograph.  The 
exact  date  of  the  unpainted,  weather- 
beaten  siding  is  not  known,  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  siding  on  the  main 
portion  of  the  house  is  from  1 50  to 
200  years  old,  and  stands  now  as 
originally  built,  with  practically  no 
repairs.  The  siding  on  the  lean-to 
is  of  a  considerably  later  date,  but  it 
will  be  noted  that  there  is  no  appre- 
ciable difference  between  it  and  the 
siding  on  the  main  portion  of  the 
house.  Both  are  in  splendid  condi- 
tion today  and  good  for  service  for 
many  years  to  come. 


Photo  by  Mary  //.  Northena,  Sattm,  Mass. 


IN  every  line  there  is  one   product  that  is  recognized 
as    pre-eminent.      Among    woods    for    home-building 
this   position   has   for   three   centuries    been   accorded   to 

^Vhite  Pine 

Despite  an  impression  of  its  scarcity,  White  Pine  is  still 
abundantly  available  today,  as  it  always  has  been,  in  all 
grades  and  in  any  quantities  desired.  If  the  lumber  dealers 
supplying  your  clients  are  at  any  time  unable  to  furnish 
it,  we  should  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  being  helpful 
to  you  in  securing  it. 


Representing 
The  Northern  Pine  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan,  and  The  Associated 
White  Pine  Manufacturets  of  Idaho 


WHITE  PINE  BUREAU, 

164-3  Merchants  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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Building  the  "New  Technology" 


By  H.  L.  Kebbon 
Resident  Architect 


THli  new  Technology  buildings  are  completed  according  to 
schedule,  and  are  ready  for  inspection  by  the  visiting  hosts 
of  Alumni  who  are  gathering  from  all  over  the  country  for 
the  dedication  exercises  on  June  14,  1916. 

The  architectural  scheme  for  these  new  buildings  differs  in 
two  important  essentials  from  the  usual  method  of  housing  edu- 
cational institutions.  These  two  differences  are  basic,  and  the 
reasons  that  have  caused  their  adoption  are  of  interest. 

First,  instead  of  arranging  the  buildings  about  one  axial  line 
passing  through  the  center  of  the  site,  two  axes  were  established, 
both  at  right   angles  to  the 
river     front.  (See     Plate 

Lxvi.)  Upon  the  axis  di- 
viding the  western  half  of 
the  property  it  was  decided 
to  erect  the  main  Technology 
buildings;  and  upon  the  east- 
ern axis  the  residential  build- 
ings are  to  be  grouped,  in- 
cluding the  Commons,  Walker 
Memorial,  Club  House,  Gym- 
nasium, and  Athletic  Field. 

The  second  radical  depar- 
ture from  the  usual  has  been 
the  adoption  of  one  enormous 
structure,  to  provide  space  for 
all  the  different  departments 
under  a  continuous  roof,  in- 
stead of  dividing  them  into 
separate  buildings. 

To  take  up  first  the  divi- 
sion of  the  land  —  the  scheme 
of  dividing  it  into  two  dis- 
tinct units  was  adopted  as  a 


Fig.  1.    Looking  Last  across  Opening  of  Forecourt 


matter  of  common-sense  convenience.  The  general  proportions  ot 
the  property  do  not  favor  a  group  of  buildings  around  a  central 
courtyard  and  extending  along  the  entire  frontage  of  the  prop- 
erty. The  importance  of  the  river  frontage  forced  its  recog- 
nition as  the  principal  facade,  and  it  was  obvious  that  the  study 
buildings  should  adjoin  Massachusetts  Avenue,  the  main  thor- 
oughfare, by  which  the  buildings  would  be  approached  from  the 
residential  sections  of  Boston  and  Cambridge.  Locating  this 
main  group  of  buildings  on  the  western  half  of  the  site  made  it 
also  possible  to  obtain  the  view  into  the  courtyard  when  ap- 
proaching the  site  across  the 
Harvard  Bridge. 

From  an  architectural 
standpoint  it  became  clear 
that  the  most  effective  treat- 
ment was  a  system  of  courts, 
with  the  principal  court  open- 
ing towards  the  water,  thus 
giving  a  southern  exposure; 
the  whole  dominated  by  a 
dome  rising  above  a  colon- 
naded portico  at  the  northern 
end,  which  serves  to  tie  the 
group  together  and  to  empha- 
size the  character  of  the 
whole. 

Opening  out  from  this  Main 
Court  to  the  east  and  west 
are  two  small  lateral  courts, 
which  will  have  a  certain  at- 
mosphere of  seclusion.  All 
these  courts  will  be  paved, 
with  grass  plots  framing  the 
paved  areas,  and  with  trees 


Fig.  2.     View  of  Buildings  from  Corner  of  Massacliusctls  Avenue  and  Charles  River  Road,  Sept.  10,  1915 

Copyright,  1916,  by  The  Architectural  Renew  Company 
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and  shrubbery  to  add  color  and 
interest  to  the  ensemble.  Stone 
balustrades  and  seats  also  will 
tie  the  various  units  together. 

After  consideration  there  was 
no  doubt  that  a  single  building 
to  house  all  the  class-rooms, 
offices,  and  laboratories  of  the 
various  departments  was  the 
most  practical  solution.  The  de- 
partments are  so  used  that  stu- 
dents are  continually  passing 
from  one  to  another,  and  com- 
bining them  in  one  building  was 
an  obvious  convem'ence  and 
sa\-ing  of  time. 

Sufficient  space  at  the  rear  of 
the  portion  of  the  study  group 
now  completed  is  available  for 
future  expansion  equal  to  twice 
the  present  needs  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  this  future  construc- 
tion has  been  planned  for  in  de- 
signing the  present  buildings. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  that  has 
been  imposed  on  the  architect 
and  engineers  chosen  to  execute 
this  work.  It  means  that  within 
a  little  over  two  and  a  half  years 
they  have  provided  Technology 
with  a  magnificent  new  home, 
carefully  and  efficiently  planned 
to  allow  for  the  reception  of  the 
different  departments,  with  all 
the  special  apparatus  and  equip- 
ment necessary  to  each,  so  that 
they  may  move  into  their  new 
quarters  and  continue  instruc- 
tion without  loss  of  time.  The 
consummation  of  this  great  un- 
dertaking was  made  possible, 
first,  because  the  architect 
chosen  is  a  man  of  broad  train- 
ing and  ability,  who  has  enthu- 
siastically and  conscientiously 
devoted  himself  to  the  problem; 
and  second,  because  the  engi- 
neering corporation  selected  to 
carry  on  the  constructive  work 
is  composed  largely  of  Tech- 
nology men  who  have  risen  high 
in  their  profession,  and  who  have 
succeeded,  by  means  of  their 
effident  organization,  in  pushing 


Fig.  3.     Detail  View  ai-ioss  lintrance  Portico  bacic  of  Columns 


Detail  of  Column  Capital 


the  work  ahead  with  untiring 
energy;  and  thus  it  is  that  the 
site  on  the  banks  of  the  Charles 
River  has  presented  a  scene  of 
such  marvelous  and  ever-in- 
creasing activity,  particularly 
during  the  year  just  past. 

Due  to  Technology  ideals,  this 
undertaking  has  been  conducted 
in  an  entirely  original  nianner, 
and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  arti- 
cle to  explain,  in  a  general  way, 
the  method  used  in  conserving 
both  time  and  energy. 

It  is  obvious  that  cooperation 
is  the  paramount  condition  to 
strive  for  in  developing  any 
scheme,  and  it  is  particularly 
necessary  when  a  problem  as- 
sumes the  proportions  of  the 
present  one  and  when  time  is  so 
limited.  This  necessity  brought 
about  the  conception  and  erec- 
tion on  the  site  of  a  Technology 
"  Service  Building  "  large  enough 
to  house  both  the  architectural 
and  the  engineering  forces.  This 
Service  Building  is  approxi- 
mately 1 20  feet  by  75  feet,  and 
contains  offices  for  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  architect  and 
of  the  engineering  corporation, 
together  with  a  huge  drafting- 
room,  lighted  on  the  north  by  an 
immense  skylight,  running  the 
entire  length  of  the  building,  ac- 
commodating one  hundred  men. 
There  are  also  filing-rooms  and 
stenographers'  rooms,  toilets, 
etc.  A  fireproof  vault  opens 
from  the  drafting-room,  in  which 
all  valuable  drawings  are  placed 
over  night,  as  a  conflagration 
would  mean  the  loss  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  There  is  a  blue- 
printing room,  equipped  with  a 
powerful  machine,  running  wa- 
ter, and  a  forced  draught,  so  that 
a  print  can  be  washed  and  dried 
within  eight  minutes.  A  type 
printing-press  is  also  provided, 
and  several  adding-machines  are 
placed  in  different  parts  of  the 
room  to  assist  in  rapid  computa- 
tions.  The  building  is  efficiently 
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Fig.  5.    View  of  t^ft  Hand  —  Lastern  Face  —  of  Courtyard,  May  11,  1915 
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healed,  and  is,  indeed,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  a  "Service 
Buildinj^."  On  the  site,  besides 
the  Service  Building,  a  Con- 
struction Office  has  been  located, 
which  houses  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Construction  and  his  Con- 
struction StatT.  They  have  the 
direct  oversight  of  all  outside 
construction. 

Although  the  new  Technology 
is  housed  untier  one  roof,  yet 
the  plans  allow  for  a  logical 
division  of  the  buildings  into 
different  groups.  The  general 
plan  is  thus  divided  into  twenty- 
one  different  sections,  and  each 
section  is  treated  as  a  separate 
building  in  the  preparation  of 
floor  plans  and  in  carrying  out 
oj)erations  on  the  site.  The 
buildings  are  always  referred  to 
by  their  building  numbers, shown 
on  the  plot  i)lan  in  Plate  Lxvi. 
The  twenty-one  buildings  have 
been  divided  into  seven  groups 
of  three  buildings  each,  and  a 
foreman  has  charge  of  each 
group,  and  is  directly  responsible 
to  a  master  foreman.  Each 
foreman  has  a  small  office, located 
in  close  proximity  to  the  group 
under  his  particular  supervision, 
and  these  offices  connect  by  tele- 
phone with  the  superintendent's 
office.  In  this  way  operations 
have  been  carried  on  simul- 
taneously over  the  entire  site. 
One  thousand  men  were  at  one 
time  engaged  in  excavating,  fill- 
ing, and  driving  piles.  There  are 
four  railroad  tracks,  totaling  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  length,  which 
traverse  the  site.  A  switching 
locomotive  is  operated  exclu- 
sively for  hauling  immense 
amounts  of  building-materials  to 
dilTerent  portions  of  the  grounds. 
Fifty-three  thousand  yards  of 
fill  were  distributed  over  the 
area  of  the  courtyard  in  order 
to  raise  the  grade  five  feet  above 
the  River  Esplanade,  and  in  ad- 
dition some  thirty-five  thousand 
yards  were  deposited  over  the 
remainder  of  the  lot.  One  thou- 
sand tons  of  steel  have  been 
used  on  the  ground.     A  few  sta- 


Fig.  6.    View  of  Right  —  Western  Kace  — of  Courtyard.  Nov.  12.  1914 


Fig.  7.  Detail  of  Right  Portion  of  River  Front  of  Building.  Mar.  12. 1915 


Fig.  8.    Detail  of  Western  Courtyard  Face,  seen  from  Central  Building. 
Sept.  10.  1915 


tistics,  giving  the  large  quantities 
of  materials  used  in  the  build- 
ings, may  also  be  of  interest  as 
indicating  the  magnitude  of  the 
work  accomplished. 

Since  the  beginning,  and 
during  working  hours,  material 
of  dilTerent  kinds  has  been  de- 
livered to  the  job  at  the  rate  of 
one  ton  per  minute.  Forty  thou- 
sand cubic  yards  of  concrete 
have  gone  into  footings  and 
framework,  and  one  million,  six- 
hundred  thousand  square  feet 
of  wood  forms  have  been  neces- 
sary to  receive  the  concrete. 
Thirty-live  hundred  tons  of  re- 
inforcing steel  have  been  re- 
quired for  the  concrete,  and 
twenty-two  thousand  piles  have 
been  driven  —  which  approxi- 
mate five  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  linear  feet.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
cubic  feet  of  limestone  have  been 
used  for  exterior  facing,  to- 
gether with  six  hundred  thou- 
sand face  brick  in  the  interior 
courtyards.  The  common  bricks 
used  for  backing  up  the  exterior 
walls  aggregate  over  three  mil- 
lion. One  hundred  thousand 
square  feet  of  metal  window 
frames  and  sash  have  been  in- 
stalled, and  five  hundred  thou- 
sand square  feet  of  interior  par- 
titions erected. 

The  procedure  by  which  the 
working  drawings  have  been 
produced  may  be  of  interest. 
The  questions  of  pure  architec- 
tural design  were  studied  and 
decided  upon  in  Mr.  Bosworth's 
office  in  New  York,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  exterior  facades, 
as  well  as  the  general  layout  of 
plan,  were  there  determined 
during  the  seven  months  pre- 
ceding the  erection  of  the  Serv- 
ice Building.  It  is  therefore  the 
working  and  detail  drawings 
which  have  been  prepared  in 
Cambridge. 

After  innumerable  consulta- 
tions with  the  professors  in 
charge  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  instruction  at  the  In- 
stitute, floor  plans  were  finally 


J.     Last  Side  of  Buildings,  showing  Depth  of  Structure,  taken  from  Site  of  Walker  Memorial 
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evolved  that  satisfied  their  di- 
verse requirements.  In  this  work 
the  Technolog}-  Faculty  have 
been  most  unselfish  of  their  time, 
and  have  shown  a  rare  spirit  of 
loyalty  and  coop>eration.  These 
plans,  by  buildings,  were  care- 
fully drawn  by  the  architectural 
division  in  the  Ser%ace  Building, 
indicating  the  position  of  the 
various  laboratories,  class  and 
lecture  rooms,  offices,  etc.  At 
the  same  time  elevations,  sec- 
tions, and  details  of  the  archi- 
tectural treatment  were  pre- 
pared to  accompany  the  plans. 
Blue-prints  were  then  issued  to 
the  structural  engineers,  who 
designed  the  framing.  They 
were  enabled  to  do  this  by  fig- 
uring out  floor  loads  for  the  vari- 
ous portions  of  the  buildings, 
based  on  data  obtained  by  the 
equipment  engineers.  This  in- 
formation related  the  weight, 
size,  and  kind  of  machinery,  as 
well  as  its  location,  and  included 
everything  making  up  the  equip- 
ment of  the  Institute's  great 
workrooms.  The  structural  en- 
gineers thus  determined  the 
sizes  of  columns  and  beams, 
and  prepared  piling  and  footing 
plans,  which  were  sent  out  on 
the  field.  At  the  same  time,  the 
heating  and  ventilating  engi- 
neers were  figuring  where  their 
fresh  air  intakes,  ducts,  steam- 
pipes,  and  drains  could  best  be 
located.  The  electrical  engineers 
were  likewise  at  work,  preparing 
a  scheme  for  artificially  lighting 
the  rooms  in  all  these  buildings. 
These  structural,  heating,  ven- 
tilating, and  electrical  plans 
were  then  referred  back  to  the 
architect,  for  his  criticism  and 
approval,  and  were  thus  made 
to  harmonize  with  the  desired 
architectural  result.  They  were 
then  incorporated  in  the  archi- 
tect's final  plans,  and  formed 
the  basis  for  the  working 
drawings.  Besides  these 
plans  and  elevations,  large 
scale  details  were  prepared 
showing  the  jointing  of  the 
stone  facings  for  the  difTer- 
ent  elevations,  and  the 
contours  of  cornices  and 
other  horizontal  mouldings, 
in  order  that  stone  esti- 
mates could  be  procured. 
Full-size  models  of  various 
portions  of  the  facades 
were  prepared,  and  erected 
in  place  on  the  site,  in 
order  to  study  the  projec- 
tions of  cornice  mouldings 
and  pilaster  projections,  as 
well  as  the  proportion  of 
window  openings. 
By  adopting   reinforced 


Rg.  10.    Detail  of  Cornice  (Building  7),  showing  Section  of  Mouldings 
and  Scale  of  Detail 


Fig.  II.    View  of  l.nlrance  Portico  Culonnade,  talcen  May  31,  1916 


Fig.  12.    Inner  Portico  and  Main  Building,  facing  on  Courtyard,  May  31,  1916 


concrete  construction  it  has  been 
possible  to  carry  out  the  erec- 
tion of  the  skeleton  framework 
as  one  complete  operation,  thus 
allowing  the  masonry  to  proceed 
at  the  base  of  the  buildings  be- 
fore the  upper  floors  were  stripped 
of  their  concrete  forms.  As  the 
masonry  work  rose  it  gave  an 
opportunity  to  install  the  steel 
window-frames.  In  this  way  one 
operation  followed  closely  on 
the  heels  of  the  preceding  ones, 
and  thus  a  great  deal  of  time 
was  saved. 

Weekly  conferences  were  held 
in  the  Service  Building,  at  which 
all  the  engineers  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  work  met  with 
the  architect's  representative, 
discussed  the  various  problems 
constantly  arising,  and  arrived 
at  decisions  which  could  be 
reached  only  by  this  form  of 
mutual  cooperation. 

All  drawings  issued  by  both 
the  architect  and  engineers  were 
sent  to  the  blue-print  room,  with 
an  order-card  calling  for  a  rou- 
tine number  of  blue-prints,  which 
were  sent  out  automatically,  ac- 
cording to  a  prearranged  sched- 
ule, to  the  contractors,  the  gen- 
eral superintendent,  the  con- 
sulting engineers,  and  all  others 
vitally  connected  with  the  work. 
The  dimensions  and  other  in- 
formation on  all  drawings  were 
systematically  checked  by  both 
the  architect's  forces  and  by  the 
engineers,  any  inaccuracies  being 
quickly  corrected  by  immediate 
consultation.  The  architect  has 
maintained  an  inspector  con- 
stantly on  the  job,  and  as  the 
construction  proceeded  all  mi- 
iior  readjustments  were  quickly 
made  through  the  medium  of  the 
telephones  distributed  over  the 
buildings  and  connected  with 
the  foremen's  and  superintend- 
ent's oihces  and  with  the  Service 
Building. 

All  decisions  and  gen- 
eral information  not  in- 
cluded on  the  working 
drawings  have  been  trans- 
mitted in  written  form  on 
standard  memorandum 
sheets,  copies  of  which  were 
distributed  to  the  drafting- 
rooms,  the  superintendent, 
and  the  construction  man- 
ager, and  filed  for  reference. 
After  the  bids  on  the  dif- 
ferent materials  entering 
into  the  buildings  had  been 
received,  they  were  gone 
over  by  the  representatives 
of  both  the  architect  and 
the  engineering  corporation 
before  any  of  the  sub-con- 
tracts were  awarded. 
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The  Construction  of  the  Dome 

Illustrated  by  Construction  Photographs 


PRINCIPAL  among  the 
interesting  features  of 
construction  of  the 
new  buildings  for  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Tech- 
nology is  the  great  dome, 
which  rises  above  the  central 
building,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  its  crowning  architec- 
tural feature  and  the  most 
interesting  instance  of  rein- 
forced concrete  framing  to  be 
found  in  the  entire  group. 

The  dome  structure  and  the 
five-story  building  on  which 
it  rests  arc  faced  with  Bedford 
Limestone,  in  harmony  with 
the  other  buildings.  The  suj)- 
porting  structure,  built  en- 
tirely of  reinforced  concrete, 
and  following  the  lines  of  the 
architectural  design,  is  in  the 
form  of  two  tiers  of  cylinders 
or  drums,  the  upper  drum 
surmounted  by  the  dome 
proper.  The  lower  half  of  the 
dome  is  formed  with  steps, 
and  the  upper  half  is  a  trun- 
cated sphere,  with  a  skylight 
in  the  flat  top  to  admit  light 
to  the  library  reading-room 
below. 

The   drums  are  supported 
on   two  circumferential  rows 
of  columns,  the  outside  row  of 
the  lowest  drum  resting  on  a 
ring  girder  which  in  turn  rests 
upon  the  beams  of  the  fifth 
floor    of    the    main    building. 
The  outside  row  of  the  upjjer 
drum    also    rests   on    a    ring 
girder,  which  spans  the  radial 
beams   connecting   the   outer 
and    inner    columns    of    the 
lower  drum.     The  inner  col- 
umns of  both  drums,  eight  in 
number,     are     continuous 
with    the   columns   of   the 
main  building  below.   Ring 
girders    support    both    the 
upper  and  lower  planes  of 
the  spherical  portion  of  the 
dome.  The  stepped  portion 
of  the  dome  is  formed  in 
reinforced    concrete    slabs, 
resting   on   radial   inclined 
girders  spanning  the  outer 
and  inner  columns  of   the 
upper  drum.    The  slab  va- 
ries in  thickness  from  five 
inches  at  the  top  to  eight 
inches  at  the  bottom.    The 
reinforcement  is  in  the  form 
of  cross-webbing  of  twisted 
rods. 

The  top  of  the  dome  is 
one    hundred    forty-seven 
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Looking  down  along  West  Courtyard  Wing,  from  the  Dome,  Aug.  12.  1915 
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Cu>liny  lilt'  Ainllluiiiim  Liiulcr  llu'  Dome,  as  the  U  alls  U'ent  Up,  April  9,  1915 


and  one  half  feet  above  the 
general  level  of  the  site  and 
sixty-live  feet  above  the  para- 
pets of  the  adjoining  build- 
ings. The  lower  drum  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  in 
diameter  and  the  upper  drum 
one  hundred  and  eight  feet  in 
diameter.  The  curved,  or 
spherical,  section  of  the  dome 
is  seventy  feet  in  diameter. 

The  structure  supporting 
the  dome  is  remarkable  in 
that  it,  inside,  suggests  in  no 
way  the  large  circle  of  the 
dome  above,  but  is  utilized 
for  various  important  pur- 
poses, including  an  entrance- 
hall  ;  a  crane  runway,  one  bay 
wide,  in  the  basement  and 
first  story,  extending  the  full 
width  of  the  building;  a  lec- 
ture-room in  the  second  and 
third  stories,  which  will  seat 
five  hundred  and  fifty  people 
and  has  only  two  free  stand- 
ing columns  exposed;  and,  on 
the  fifth  floor,  the  great  cir- 
cular library,  directly  beneath 
the  dome,  with  a  reading- 
room  seventy  feet  in  diameter 
and  seventy  feet  high,  and 
stack  space  for  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  volumes. 
In  the  Pratt  School  of  Naval 
Architecture  (Building  No.  19 
on  the  plot  plan),  to  be  lo- 
cated on  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue immediately  beyond  the 
point  at  which  the  facade  ex- 
tending along  that  street  now 
stops,  and  which  will  probably 
be  the  first  of  the  future  addi- 
tions to  the  main  buildings  to 
be  erected,  a  larger  audito- 
rium, seating  two  thousand 
people,  will  be  provided. 

The  portion  of  the  main 
study  buildings  now  built 
provide  facilities  for  two 
thousand  students,  and  the 
space  contemplated  in  the 
plans  for  future  additions 
will  m.ore  than  double  that 
capacity. 

The  present  scheme  pro- 
vides internal  partitions  of 
an  easily  removable  nature, 
so  that  class-rooms  or  labo- 
ratories can  be  enlarged  or 
made  smaller,  as  necessity 
demands.  The  big  central 
librar>'  and  the  administra- 
tive offices,  under  the  dome, 
are  centrally  located  for 
both  present  and  future 
development. 
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The  Walker  Memorial  Building,  from  a  Pastel  Drawing  by  Birch  Burdette  Long 
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Photograph  of  Model  showing  Lastern  Portion  of  River  Frontage,  including  the  Walker  Memorial  and  Dormitory  Buildings  Beyond 

Wm.  Welles  Bosworth,  Architect 
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DE-TAIL  OF  CORNER   PAVILION.   SHOWING   FACADL  TOWARD  MINOR  COURT 
NEW  BUILDINGS   FOR  THL    MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 
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DE.TAIL  OF  PAVILION.  SHOWING  PRINCIPAL  COURT  FACE. 
NEW   BUILDINGS   FOR  THE   MASSACHUSETTS   INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY.  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

WM.  WE.LLLS  B05W0RTH.  ARCHITLCT 
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THE  study  Krou]'  of  buildings  I;eing  located  on  the  western 
half  of  the  site  leaves  the  eastern  half  available  for  the 
dormitories  and  other  student  buildinpis,  giving  them  a 
retired  situation,  where  boating  and  athletic  interests  can  be 
easily  maintained.  This  jKjrtion  of  the  site  is  also  conveniently 
near  a  subway  station,  making  it  easily  accessible  from  Boston. 

In  this  student  group  the  Walker  Memorial  has  properly  been 
located  on  the  main  axis,  facing  ujjon  the  Esi)lanade,  with  dormi- 
tories on  either  side.  In  the  rear  of  the  Club  House  is  an  open 
court  utilized  for  tennis-courts,  and  the  athletic  field  extends  the 
remaining  depth  of  the  site,  with  other  dormitories  and  a  gym- 
nasium fronting  the  court  on  both  sides. 

The  Institute  will  naturally  grow  to  the  east,  and  in  this 
event  the  student  group  of  buildings  might  become  the  central 
axis  of  a  future  group  that  may  extend  along  the  entire  Cam- 
bridge side  of  the  water-front,  from  bridge  to  bridge. 

While  the  Walker  Memorial  and  the  dormitories  grouped 
about  it  have  not  yet  been  started,  work  is  well  along  on  the 
dormitory  group  located  still  further  to  the  east  (see  plan  on 
Plate  i,.xvi),  the  design  of  which  is  clearly  shown  by  Mr.  Birch 
Burdette  Long's  sketches  upon  this  page. 

The  President's  House  —  shown  by  Mr.  Long's  studies  on 
page  92  —  is  located  facing  on  the  River  Esplanade  in  the  angle 
inclosed  by  this  dormitory  group,  the  garden  extending  out  at 
the  back,  and  filling  out  the  rest  of  this  quadrangular  area.  The 
Students'  Club  House  —  the  Walker  Memorial  itself  -  is  also 
soon  to  be  started,  and  the  design  for  this  building  is  shown  by 
the  perspective  sketch  on  page  90,  while  its  relation  to  the 
dormitory  group  is  indicated  Ijy  the  photograph  of  the  sketch 
model  reproduced  below  upon  this  same  page. 

While  these  buildings,  on  the  river  side  at  least,  are  to  be  con- 
structed in  the  same  manner  and  faced  with  the  same  material 
as  the  study  group,  it  was  felt  that  a  distinctly  more  residential 
type  of  architecture,  with  an  entirely  different  scale,  was  neces- 
sarily to  be  adopted  in  their  design,  the  general  character 
of  which  is  foreshadowed  by  the  accompanying  preliminary 
studies  working  out  the  architect's  preliminary  designs. 
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View  of  River  Front 


Garden  Side,  Studies  for  President's  House 
Wm.  Welles  Bosworth.  Architect 
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A  COMMUNICATION  TO  THE  REVIEW 

THE  idea  which  inspired  what  I  had  to  say  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  "Publicity  as  Affecting  the  Architect"  at  the  last 
convention  of  the  A.  I.  A.,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
since  published  in  the  "Proceedings,"  is  a  very  old  one.  While 
not  as  much  given  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  as  I  ought  to  be, 
nevertheless  a  Biblical  quotation  presents  the  idea  clearly  and 
forcibly,  and  also  should  inspire  us  with  confidence  when  we 
consider  the  authority.  "Neither  do  men  light  a  candle  and  put 
it  under  a  bushel,  but  on  a  candlestick,  and  it  giveth  light  to  all 
that  are  in  the  house."  Also,  "A  city  that  is  set  on  a  hill  cannot 
be  hid." 

As  to  my  competency  as  a  witness,  from  which  must  be  deter- 
mined the  value  of  what  I  say,  I  desire  to  submit  that  I  have, 
from  the  beginning,  practised  my  profession  as  a  profession, 
observing,  long  before  there  was  any  code  of  competitions  or 
code  of  ethics,  everything  as  to  principle  and  practice  that  is 
now  contained  in  them.  I  am  doing  so  now.  I  have  scrupulously 
observed  the  traditions  as  to  "paid  advertising."  I  believe  I 
am  a  competent  witness  by  nature,  practice,  and  tradition. 

I  believe  that,  in  many  respects,  the  professional  attitude  has 
been,  as  I  look  back  at  it,  an  immoral  one.  I  believe  it  is  to-day. 
Many  of  the  men  at  the  convention  voiced  the  sentiment  that 
"my  dope"  was  all  right  if  "we  didn't  have  to  pay  for  it." 
That  ex])resses,  })riefly,  the  weakness  of  that  ground  of  objec- 
tion. That  also  appears  to  be  a  very  important  ground  of  ob- 
jection. That  is.  of  course,  a  ground  of  objection  unworthy  of  a 
body  of  men  claiming  to  be  a  leading  profession.  It  is  the  ob- 
jection to  advertising  based  upon  the  architect  as  a  purely  pro- 
fessional man,  committing  a  breach  of  professional  ethics  by 
paid  advertising,  that  I  take  a  strong  stand  against.  I  believe 
that  the  attitude  of  the  profession  must  change  in  this  respect 
in  order  to  be  honest,  fair,  consistent,  and  to  be  abreast  of  the 
times  in  which  we  live.    Briefly,  my  argument  is  as  follows: 

The  catalogues  of  the  various  architectural  exhibitions  through- 
out the  country  are  possible  only  because  of  the  paid  advertising 
of  the  material-men  and  contractors.  Years  ago  I  was  on  the  cat- 
alogue committee  of  the  Architectural  League  in  New  York. 
We  employed  Mr.  Forbes  to  get  our  advertising  for  us.  Right 
after  that  he  started  the  publication  Architecture.  I  suppose  he 
saw  the  possibilities  of  the  field. 

I  have  before  me  the  1907-08  catalogue  of  the  Philadelphia 
Chapter,  A.  I.  A.,  and  the  T  Square  Club,  containing  an  "Ac- 
knowledgment," among  others,  to  the  "Advertisers"  as  having 


gone  far  toward  making  the  publication  of  the  catalogue  possible. 

The  Rhode  Island  Chapter,  A.  I.  A.,  in  its  catalogue,  1909-10, 
states  on  a  page  in  the  beginning  of  the  book  as  follows,  after 
reference  to  those  who  had  loaned  drawings:  "The  Chapter 
wishes  further  to  acknowledge  the  material  assistance  and  co- 
operation of  the  ."Advertisers,  without  which  so  representative  a 
work  would  have  been  impossible." 

The  Philadelphia  Chapter  catalogue  of  191 2  contains  a  sim- 
ilar acknowledgment,  with  some  gratuitous  advertising  thrown  in. 

The  point  I  wish  to  bring  out  is,  that,  apparently,  it  makes  a 
difference  "who  pays." 

In  any  one  of  the  current  periodicals,  in  the  advertising  sec- 
tions, one  can  find  innumerable  instances  of  contractors  and 
material-men  advertising  special  jobs  or  materials,  illustrated 
by  cuts  of  executed  work  and  containing  an  architect's  name. 
This  is  legitimate  advertising,  but  free,  of  course,  to  the  archi- 
tect. On  the  other  hand,  assume  that  an  architect  should  get  out 
a  catalogue  of  his  own  work,  containing  cuts  and  carrying  the 
advertising  matter  of  material-men  and  contractors.  This  would 
be  unprofessional  —  and  yet  the  principle  involved  is  absolutely 
the  same  in  both  cases.  In  both,  the  advertiser  pays.  In  both, 
publicity  is  the  object.    In  both,  the  architect  gets  it  "free." 

The  architect  works  for  a  public  living  in  communities  of  all 
sizes,  from  the  village  to  the  largest  city.  Information  as  to  what 
constitutes  professional  service,  and  particularly  architectural 
professional  service,  varies  from  profound  ignorance  to  a  broad, 
general,  and  generous  knowledge  and  appreciation.  For  instance, 
the  business  man,  who  lives  and  moves  in  a  world  of  active  com- 
petition, cannot  easily  understand  the  attitude  of  the  Institute 
upon  competitions.  Neither  can  he  understand  many  of  the 
vagaries  of  the  architect,  which,  while  jesthetic  and  artistic,  are 
distinctly  not  "business."  This  status  of  the  professional  man  in 
relation  to  the  general  business  world  takes  its  place  in  public 
information  along  with  a  lot  of  other  conditions  of  partial  and 
full  information  upon  the  various  matters  and  activities  that  go 
to  make  up  modern  life. 

In  order  to  spread  broadcast  information  and  knowledge  upon 
materials  and  subjects  and  causes, —  that  is,  to  extend  publicity, 
—  advertising,  which  was  once  perfunctory,  unscientific,  and 
unfruitful,  has  been  developed  to  a  point  of  scientific  attainment 
that  is  most  impressive.  The  gamut  is  run  in  advertising  as  in 
anything  else;  but  one  has  only  to  think  of  the  big  modern  daily 
papers  and  the  big  magazines  to  realize  what  a  science  it  has 
become,  and  also  as  to  its  need  in  the  community  and  its  edu- 
cational and  beneficial  effects.  We  must  look  at  advertising  in 
its  modern  power  and  not  in  its  past  incompleteness.  Adver- 
tising is  an  essential  element  of  the  teeming  life  of  our  modern 
communities.  It  is  a  means  to  an  end.  If  we,  as  architects,  are 
successfully  to  interpret  and  express  in  buildings  the  conditions 
of  life  in  which  we  live  and  practise,  we  certainly  cannot  dis- 
regard such  an  important  factor  as  this.  Anything  that  will 
educate  the  public  and  extend  their  information  upon  archi- 
tectural matters  —  as  advertising  in  its  modern  sense  will  —  is 
certainly  entitled  to  better  treatment  than  being  called  "unpro- 
fessional," when  paid  for.  It  is  time,  in  my  judgment,  that  the 
principle  should  become  generally  established  that  we.  as  a  pro- 
fession, are  willing  to  give  of  our  services  as  we  have  in  the  past, 
and  are  also  willing  to  pay  our  money,  along  with  other  members 
of  the  business  community,  in  broadening  the  knowledge  with  the 
public  as  to  what  architecture  is  and  what  we  conceive  the  prac- 
tice of  the  profession  to  be. 

I  do  not  refer  in  any  way  to  what  newspapers  do  in  the  mat- 
ter of  editorial  suggestions,  such  as  was  brought  out  by  some  of 
the  Philadelphia  men. 

The  newspapers  have  always  been  generous  that  way.  I  refer 
to  NEWS,  and  its  understanding  by  the  newspaper  world.  Once 
published,  an  item  is  no  longer  news,  and  papers  will  not  ]>ub- 
lish  it.  Much  of  what  the  architects  as  a  body  should  do  in  the 
shape  of  such  advertising  as  I  mean  should  be  repeated,  time 
after  time,  until  the  lesson  is  learned;  and  "paid  advertising"  is 
the  only  way  that  thai  kind  of  publicity  can  be  accomplished. 
Let  us  no  longer  as  a  class  be  the  recipients  of  gratuitous  adver- 
tising by  contractors  —  for  which  we  have  permitted  them  to 
pay.  A.  L.  Brockway,  A.  I.  A. 
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Current  Periodicals 

A  Review  of  the  Recent  American 
And  Foreign  Architectural  F*ublications 

(From  "The  Wesletn  Architect") 


Residence  of  B.  Wilson,  Victoria,  B.  C, 
Samuel  Maclure,  Architect 
(iTom  "The  American  Architect") 


Residence  of  J.  R.  Cardwell,  Chicago 
Frank  D.  Chase,  Architect 

THE  exchanges  for  the  month  of 
April  contained  unusually  un- 
interesting material,  which  pro- 
voked criticism.  Those  of  May,  upon 
the  other  hand,  have  illustrations 
which  are  of  undoubted  merit.  They 
are  in  most  cases  of  four  types,  Coun- 
try and  Suburban  Houses,  Interiors 
of  Houses,  Mill  and  Storage  Buildings, 
and  Schoolhouses. 

The  American  Architect  of  May  24 
has  a  special  number  devoted  to 
Country-  Houses,  as  has  also  The 
Western  Arcltitect  for  April.  Again  it 
is  noticeable  that  western  houses  have 
details  of  an  exaggerated  character 
and  scale.  This  is  evident  in  the 
Cardwell  residence,  by  Frank  D. 
Chase,  in  the  balustrade  urns,  the 
eaves  facia,  and  the  lattice  patterns; 
in  the  Kelishore  Apartment,  by  E. 
Norman  Brj-dges,  at  the  rafter  ends 
and  the  buttress  caps;  and  in  the 
otherwise  interesting  work  of  Samuel 
Maclure,  of  Victoria,  by  a  general 
heavy-handedness  in  all  details,  and 
a  lack  of  mouldings  to  give  modula- 
tion and  nuances  to  change  of  struc- 
ture and  of  surface.  The  same  is  true, 
to  a  less  degree  as  to  mouldings,  of 
the  designs  of  Brust  &  Philipp,  at 
Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  in  The  American 
Architect  of  May  24.  Compare  this 
with  the  broad  simplicity  of  the  alter- 
ations to  the  house  of  J.  M.  Town- 
send,  Esq.,  at  Mill  Neck,  Long  Island,  and  the  simple  refmement 
of  the  house  of  Lincoln  Pierce,  Esq.,  Newtonville,  by  Derby  & 
Robinson,  in  the  same  number,  or  the  simple  houses  at  Garden 

(From  "Ihe  American  Architect") 


Canada 


House  of  D.  P.  Lamareaux,  Lsq.,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 

Brust  &  Philipp.'Architects 

(From  "Architecture") 


House  at  Garden  City,  L.  1. 
Alfred  Busselle,  Architect 


Kelishore  Apartment  Hotel,  Chica<;<) 
L.  Norman  tirvd^es.  Architt'ct 

City,  by  Alfred  Busselle,  in  Archi- 
tecture for  May,  and  the  house  of 
J.  Hansen  Rose,  at  Pittsburgh,  in 
The  American  Architect  of  May  3, 
and  Goshen  Plantation,  near  Augusta, 
Ga.,  by  Edward  B.  Lee,  in  The  Amer- 
ican Architect  of  May  24. 

The  American  Architect  of  May  10 
is  given  up  entirely  to  Mill  Buildings 
by  Day  &  Zimmerman.  These  are  of 
concrete  and  of  brick,  and  logically 
are  merely  glazed  cages,  with  10  per 
cent  or  less  wall  surface  made  up  of 
piers  and  the  edges  of  floor  planes, 
and  90  per  cent  or  more  of  glass. 
They  are  of  the  pavilion  type.  What 
elements  of  architectural  design  do 
these  buildings  possess?  One  very 
material  element, —  i.e.,  that  of  the 
regular  and  marching  repeat  of  one 
motive, —  the  same  element  which 
was  dignified  in  the  two-storied  Greek 
stoa,  in  the  Roman  open  basilica,  in 
the  Persian  summer  palace,  in  the 
peristyle  of  a  temple,  in  the  buttresses 
of  a  cathedral.  Their  architecture  is 
ready  made  at  hand  —  it  is  intrinsi- 
cally orderly  and  respectable,  and  is 
an  opportunity,  not  an  obstacle,  to 
design.  What  is  being  done  with  it? 
Instead  of  considering  these  piers  as 
vertical  units,  to  be  simply  capped 
below  the  lintels,  they  are  smeared 
into  the  lintels.  Instead  of  treating 
the  top  of  the  wall  with  a  simple 
coping,  or  some  inexpensive  brick  cornice  such  as  may  be  found  in 
Strack's  "Mediaeval  Brickwork,"  or  by  simple  concrete  mould- 
ings, the  skyline  is  bedeviled  with  all  sorts  of  humps  and  lumps, 

(From  "The   American  Architect") 


'Goshen  Plantation,"  near  Augusta,  Ga, 
F.dward  5.  L^e,  Arctiitect 


House  of  J.  Hansen  Koso,  l'iltsl>urgh.  Pa. 
Janssen  &  Abtxjtt,  Architects 
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(From  "The  American  Architect") 


(From  "The  Ameikan  Architect") 


(From  "Tlie  Americiin  Architect") 


)ii,se  of  J.  M.  TownsencJ.  f.sq..  Mill  Neck,  L.  I. 
Hewitt  &  liottomlev.  ArchittKts 

or  is  left  undeveloped,  and  absurd  combinations 
of  brick  and  concrete  are  adopted  for  contrasts  of 
color,  spotting  surfaces  which  have  none  too  much 
area  of  one  color  as  they  are.  The  mills  of  Man- 
chester and  Dover,  and  elsewhere  in  New  Eng- 
land, crude  as  they  were,  were  better  than  this 
attempt  to  use  materials  in  the  manner  of  children's 
blocks. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  College 
in  Chicago,  by  Emery  Stanford  Hall,  shown  in 
llie  Architectural  Record,  falls  under  the  same  class  of  building. 

In  The  American  Architect  of  May  17  is  a  dry-goods  warehouse 
on  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  by  Starrett  &  Van  Vleck,  which  is  a 
well-studied  simple  design.    The  same  architects  have  the  design 


House  of  F.  Lincoln  I  i   i        i 

Derby  &  Kobiruon.  Architects 


iriville,  Mass. 


Burton  Bros.  &  Co., 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Stairelt  Si  Van  Vleck.  Architects 


for  the  Montclair  High  School  in 
Architecture  for  May.  It  is  of  the 
conventional  three-storied  Geor- 
gian type,  with  pavilions,  center  and 
end  colonnades  through  second  and 
third  stories,  dignified  and  well  de- 
tailed. Schools  of  this  character 
have  the  cold  formality  of  the 
Escorial  and  of  Versailles  without 
the  beauty  of  material  or  the  ade- 
quacy of  detail. 

The  grammar  school  at  Artesia, 
Cal.,  by  Withey  &  Davis,  in  The 
American  Architect  of  May  3,  is 
excellent. 

Thehigh  school  at  Pontiac,Mich., 
in  Architecture  for  May,  by  Perkins, 
Fellows  &  Hamilton,  is  more  inter- 
esting in  type  and  detail,  but  has 

that  peculiar  geometric  dryness  which  is  so  prevalent  in  western 
work,  and  which  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a  reasoning  which 
considers  all  charm  of  curved  line  or  surface  as  superfluous.    It 
is  not  asceticism,  nor  is  it  economy,  but  seems 
to  be  a  lack  of  feeling  for  delicacy  of  expression 
—  a  mechanical  bondage  to  reasoned  formuUe 
which  denies  grace.  ^MP'^J        > 

Incidentally,  part  of  this  vogue  is  the  in 

(From  "Architecture") 


(From  "The  t^rickbuilder ") 


fluence  of  Louis  Sullivan,  upon  whom  there  is  an 
article  by  A.  N.  Rebori  in  The  Architectural  Record, 
under  the  title  of  "An  Architecture  of  Democracy." 
Save  the  mark!    If  ever  there  was  an  autocrat  in 
design  it  is  Mr.  Sullivan.    He  imj)oses  his  "mind 
over  matter"  constantly,  and   there  is  a  certain 
arrogance  of  statement  in  that  phrase  which  im- 
plies that  he  has  discovered  the  process.   This  is  an 
interesting  article.     It  states  a  number  of  things, 
which  any  sensible  man  dties  in  planning  a  building, 
as  unusual,  except  to  Mr.  Sullivan.    The  usual  dig  at  "stereo- 
typed precedent"  appears,  Mr.  Rebori  being  oblivious  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Sullivan's  detail  has  already  become  stereotyp>ed, 
and  unfortunately  at  times  a  precedent. 

If  it  is  desirable  that  a  building 
should  be  merely  in  decorated 
planes,  with  openings  grouped  into 
single  large  horizontal  rectangles, 
and  that  there  should  be  no  grace 
or  charm  of  curve  in  surfaces,  and 
no  angle  should  be  any  more  obtuse 
than  a  right  angle,  and  most  angles 
should  be  acute;  that  there  should 
be  marked  neglect  of  relative  scale 
of  parts,  and  that  the  geometric 
skeleton  of  pattern  should  be  ag- 
gressively evident;  —  if  all  these 
things  are  desirable  and  original,  we 
agree  with  Mr.  Rebori's  adulator)- 
article.  The  efifect  of  all  this  con- 
centration of  effort  on  geometric 
pattern,  and  a  coexistent  neglect 
of  mouldings  accenting  structure, 
arc  very  apparent  in  the  building-block  character  of  much  of  the 
architecture  of  the  Middle  West.  It  may  lead  to  something,  but 
it  has  not  yet  arrived. 
(From  "Architecture")  The  sccond  of  Mr.  Hamlin's  admirable  arti- 

cles upon  Gothic  is  in  this  number  of  The 
Record. 

The  Brickbuilder  for  May  has  a  series  of 


View  of  Auditorium,  University  Museum,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WiFson  Lyre  &  Ncllyaine,  Stewardson  &  Pa$e,  Day  (brothers  &;  Klauder, 

Associated  Architects 


excellent  small  banks  (there  is  also  one  in 


IFrom  "The  Ameikan  Architect") 


High  School,  Ponliac,  Mich. 
Perkins,  ('ellows  &  ttamilton,  Arcliitects 


High  School,  Monfclair,  N.  J. 
Starrett  &  Van  Vleck,  Architects 


Grammar  School,  Artesia,  Cal. 
Vitliey  &    Davis,  Architects 
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Psi  Upsilon  Fiaternity  House,  Amherst, 
Putnam  &  Cox,  Aichitects 

Architecture)  and  the  additions  to  the  Uni- 
versity Museum,  Philadelphia,  which  are 
quite  as  good  as  the  former  work  by  the  same 
firms,  and  which  represented  the  genius  of 
Messrs.  Wilson  Eyre,  Stewardson,  and  Frank 
Miles  Day.  The  auditorium  interior  is  unfor- 
tunately low,  and  with  so  great  a  spread  of 
flat-domed  ceiling  might  have  been  better 
with  a  moulding  at  the  top  of  the  wall,  and 
with  definite  broad  buttress  pilasters,  which 
would  give  not  only  height  to  the  wall  but 
apparent  support  to  the  ceiling.  However, 
any  photograph  is  deceptive,  and  the  effect 
may  be  different  in  the  reality. 

The  Amherst  Fraternity  Buildings,  by 
Putnam  &  Cox,  are  excellent.  The  dormers  to 
the  Phi  Delta  Theta  are  somewhat  large,  and 
the  Palladian  motive  seems  interpolated. 

Mr.  Cass  Gilbert's  Belle  Isle  Bridge,  in  The 
American  Architect  of  May  3,  is  dignified  and 
with  effective  profiles. 

In  Architecture  is  a  very  interesting 
Early  English  room  by  Charles  Berg. 

Good  Furniture  is  proving  itself  to 
justify  its  claim  of  being  a  magazine 
of  good  taste.  It  is  rich  in  admirable 
illustrations  and  excellent  articles. 
The  April  number  has  a  series  of 
simple  interiors,  which  are  well  se- 
lected, and  articles  upon  "Early  West- 
em  Influences  on  Art  in  the  Far 
East";  "Decoration  and  Framing"; 
"The  Mirror";  and  "Oriental  Rugs," 
—  all  by  authorities,  and  all  well 
worth  reading;  but  it  is  the  May 
number  which  is  especially  interesting, 
as  it  illustrates  the  modern  hotel, 
which  is  to-day  what  the 
Palace  was  in  the  past, —  lux- 
urious, rich,  and  sumptuous. 

The  desire  to  express  these 
characteristics  tends  towards 
a  certain  amount  of  spectac- 
ular effort,  based  naturally 
upon  the  sensational  styles  of 
the  eighteenth  century;  but 
it  may  be  said  of  the  best  of 
the  modern  work  that  it  is 
more  refined  in  quality  and 
simpler  in  its  surfaces  than 
its  prototypes.  Whether  it  be 
the  adaptation  of  the  style  of 
Louis  xrv  in  the  Knicker- 
bocker and  Manhattan,  or 
the  Louis  xv  of  the  Plaza,  or 
the  Italian  of  the  Prince 
George,    or   the    Adam    and 


Mass.  Phi 

(From  "The  Builder,"  London) 
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Ward  E.nd  Church,  lool<ing  West 

Chas.  L.  Bateman,  Architect 

(From  "The  Builder,"  London) 


St.  Luke's  C  hurch,'  \\alsall 
Temple  Mooro?,  Architect 

(From  "The  Builder."  London) 


I  'roposed  Country  House 
A.  N.  Prentice.  Architect 


Delta  Theta  Fraternity  House,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Putnam  &  Cox,  Architects 

Empire  of  the  Ritz,  each  is  designed  in  excel- 
lent taste  and  adequately  studied,  and  is  not 
overdone  for  its  purpose;  and  when  there  are 
occasional  reversions  to  vaulted  crypts,  as  in 
the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel,  in  Pittsburgh,  or  the  wine 
cellars  of  the  Astor,  the  work  is  thoroughly  in 
character.  The  decorative  mural  painting  is 
not  always  as  good,  for  while  Blashfield's 
ballroom  ceiling  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  has 
style  and  composition,  the  colored  frontis- 
piece of  "Morning  in  the  Lap  of  Night,"  by 
Dewing,  in  the  Hotel  Imperial,  is  thin,  angu- 
lar, and  with  rags  and  shreds  of  drapery 
which  express  neither  the  form  beneath  nor 
beauty  of  fold  or  line  in  themselves. 

The  Royal  Academy  number  of  The  Builder 
(English)  is  naturally  better  than  usual,  and 
better  presented.    Its  illustrations  are  mostly 
from  drawings.    The  proposed  country  house 
by  Mr.  A.  N.  Prentice  is  very  picturesque  and 
charming.    It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  so  much  exceedingly  valu- 
able wall  surface  and  so  few  small 
openings  content  a  client.    The  same 
inquiry  might  be  made  in  regard  to 
the   Bromboro'  Port  cottages,  which 
are  very  good  indeed  to  look  at. 

St.  Luke's  Church,  Walsall,  by  Mr. 
Temple  Moore,  is  picturesquely  de- 
signed, but  has  a  Saxon  tower  very 
stupidly  roofed.     Ward  End  Church 
Interiors,  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Bateman, 
would  be  fairly  good  were  it  not  for 
the      circular    clerestory      windows. 
King's  College  for  Women,  Kensing- 
ton, by  H.  P.  Adams  and  C.  Holden, 
and  Clapham  Maternity  Hospital,  by 
A.  L.  Hart  and  P.  L.  Water- 
house,    are   of    the    Georgian 
type,    with   excessive   lift    to 
pediments  and  ornaments  on 
axes.       All    Saints'    Church, 
Luton,  by  W.  D.  Caroe,  and 
a  shop  in  Tottenham  Court- 
Road    are    of    the    children's 
block  type.  The  issue  of  April 
21  is  given  up  to  lithographic 
sketches,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Pen- 
nell,  of  Venice,  New  York,  the 
Harbor    of    Genoa,    and    the 
Vulcan    Ship-Building    Yard 
at  Hamburg,  which,  it  might 
be  imagined,  would  have  indi- 
vidual   characteristics    apart 
from  form  only,  but  which, 
under  Mr.   Pennell's  present 
careless  touch,  look  all  alike. 
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What  is  the  single  location  most  easily 
accessible  to  all  American  architects? 


fnr^O-DAY  there  are  many  more  practising  architects  in  New  York 
than  in  any  other  city  —  800  odd  in  all.  And  New  York  is  the  nat- 
ural metropolis  of  the  country,  architecturally  as  otherwise. 


1: 


But  where  in  New  York  can  this  interesting  spot  be  found  ?  Designed 
exclusively  for  architects'  offices,  the  Architects'  Building  is  the  only  one 
of  its  kind.  More  important  still,  it  is  located  on  the  corner  of  40th  Street 
and  Park  Avenue,  only  two  short  blocks  from  Grand  Central  Terminal 
and  two  blocks  from  Fifth  Avenue.  No  location  could  be  more  easily  ac- 
cessible for  out-of-town  visitors. 

Unquestionably,  therefore,  this  is  the  single  location  most  easily 
accessible  to  all  American  architects. 

Starting  three  years  ago  with  nothing  but  an  idea  for  a  service  to  archi- 
tects of  a  novel  and  unprecedented  kind,  we  naturally  located  in  this  most 
convenient  of  all  possible  locations.  Your  ready  acceptance  of  this  idea  — 
the  demand ioT  our  service — has  forced  us  to  move  to  larger  quarters.  To-day, 
we  are  glad  to  announce,  we  are  installed  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Ar- 
chitects' Building.  In  addition  to  the  street  floor  we  have  a  mezzanine 
and  basement,  giving  us  nearly  four  times  the  space  of  our  former  extensive 
quarters.  With  spacious  windows  on  both  streets,  we  dominate  this  single 
most  favored  architectural  location.  We  have  done  all  that  is  humanly  pos- 
sible to  make  it  easy  for  architects  to  come  to  us  from  all  over  the  country. 


BC/r 


the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  our  service  outside  of  our  exhibit  rooms  is  greater  in  volume  than  that  inside.  If  you 
prefer  it,  we  are  fully  as  glad  to  send  our  service  to  you  as  to  have  you  come  to  it.  No  matter  where  you  are 
situated,  a  two-cent  stamp  will  open  our  service  to  you,  and  our  services  are  absolutely  free  to  all  architects.  Put 
us  to  the  test  to-day.  Write  us  now  for  information  or  samples  on  any  kind  of  building  material  or  equipment. 
Find  out  for  yourself  what  service  it  is  that  has  caused  our  rapid  growth. 


THE    ARCHITECTS'    SAMPLES    CORPORATION 

Architects'  Building,  Park  Avenue  and  40th  Street 
NEW    YORK    CITY 
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lOI      PARK     AVENUE 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


IN  this  issue  we  publish,  by  special  arrangement  with 
Mr.  Hcndrik  Christian  Andersen,  the  orij^inator  of 
the  idea  for  a  "World  City  of  Communication,"  an 
article  especially  prepared  by  him  for  Tiiic  Architec- 
tural Review,  accompanied  by  reproductions  from 
some  of  the  drawings  made  in  Paris  to  illustrate  his  de- 
sign for  an  "International  City."  Mr.  Andersen,  him- 
self a  sculptor,  and  born  in  Newport,  U.  S.  A.,  has  never- 
theless spent  most  of  his  life  abroad,  principally  in  Paris 
and  in  Rome;  and  it  was  while  studying  in  the  former 
city  —  with  his  brother,  who  has  since  died  —  that  the 
project  for  a  "World  City"  was  conceived,  to  j^rovide  a 
meeting-place  for  all  the  nations,  tending  toward  the 
closer  cooiieration  for  politics,  business,  government,  and 
the  professions  and  arts  in  the  future,  and  principally  — 
and  most  of  all  —  for  the  permanent  establishment  of  the 
peace  of  the  world! 

This  scheme,  which  when  first  presented  was  deemed 
by  many  quixotic  to  a  degree,  has,  by  the  sad  experience 
of  the  last  two  years,  amply  proved  its  reasonableness 
and  cheapness  beyond  question  of  doubt;  for  this  city 
could  have  been  designed  and  constructed  for  an  in- 
finitesimal part  of  the  cost  of  the  great  world  war  these 
last  two  years  have  seen!  This  project  was  issued  to  the 
world  in  a  volume  limited  to  an  edition  of  three  hundred 
copies,  which  were  first  distributed  to  the  governments 
of  the  world,  and  provided  a  certain  additional  number 
for  the  principal  world  libraries.  Additional  informa- 
tion can  there  be  found  by  those  who  are  interested. 

Published  in  1913  (and  already  nearly  forgotten  in  the  <\  (f  \\  dr — TT — T^ 
rapid  march  of  events),  we  have  of  intention  here  "done  )/\^j~^^*}^'^s')'^^ 
—  ,.*:„^"  ry^  recalling  its  existence  to  our  readers.    At  ^'        ^' 

time  we  have  endeavored 


our  stmt 

the  same  tunc  we 

to  indicate  its  architectural  interest 

and   value   by   a   few   reproductions 

from  original  proofs  of  some  of  the 

illustrations    contained   in    this   rare 

volume. 

No  actual  location  for  the  city  was 
ever  attempted,  although  a  separate 
monograph  devclojied  several  pos- 
sible sites:  on  the  Mediterranean,  in 
Switzerland,  in  Belgium,  on  the  East- 
ern coast  of  North  America,  and  an- 
other in  South  America.  While  the 
credit  for  originating  this  conception 
belongs  to  Mr.  Andersen,  it  was  de- 
veloped by  the  aid  of  many  of  the  art- 
ists, architects,  and  sculptors  studying 
in  Paris  in  the  score  of  years  imme- 


Plot  Plan,  Jerome  Mendleson  House 
Lewis  Colt  Albro,  Architect 


E-xterior,  Old  f rary  House,  1  736,  Deerlield, 
{Ball-room  is  in  the  rear  of  the  ell  shown  at 


diately  precedingjitsjdate^ofjpublication,  of  whom  the 
Messrs.JlHebrard,  already  famous  for  their  projets  in  the 
Ecolc  des  Beaux- Arts,  were  of  principal  prominence 
among  the  architectural  enthusiasts  concerned.  Other 
than  this  article,  our  pages  contain  the  usual  depart- 
ments, with  a  page  given  to  featuring  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Schu- 
chardt's  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the  "Adver- 
tising of  Architecture,"  to  which  we  specially  direct  the 
attention  of  our  readers,  and  some  studies  for  a  proposed 
"recreation  center"  in  Boston,  of  rather  a  novel  and 
timely  architectural  interest. 

Our  July  plates  are  given  to  work  of  domestic  inter- 
est, illustrating  two  altogether  different  and  distinctive 
houses:  one  in  plaster,  by  Charles  Barton  Keen;  the  other 
in  texture  brick,  by  Lewis  Colt  Albro;  while  Mr.  Brag- 
don's  direct  and  simple  measured  drawings  of  the  ball- 
room in  the  old  Frary  House  are  object-lessons  to  the 
draughtsman  in  the  composition  of  a  working  drawing 
and  in  the  suggestive  value  possible  from  the  develop- 
ment of  a  feeling  for  a  beautifully  ruled  "line."  The 
placid  serenity  of  aspect  possible  in  a  drawing  of  this 
sort  is  realized  by  few  draughtsmen,  who,  instead,  are 
too  likely  to  develop  a  technic  for  the  delineation  of 
working  drawings  requiring  countless  expenditure,  and 
waste  of  time,  painstaking,  and  energy,  in  a  fussy  and 
nervous  expression  by  means  of  fine  drawn  and  "nig- 
gling" lines,  just  as  the  rendering  of  M.  H^brard's  for 
the  Congress  of  Nations  buildings  is  in  its  way  equally 
a  model  of  the  best  methods  of  "school"  design  and 
rendering,  as  they  have  developed  in  Paris. 

The  photographic  plates  show  the  fim'shed  houses  by 

Messrs.    Charles   Barton   Keen    and  Lewis  Colt  Albro, 

along  with  houses  at  Cleveland,  by 

Bohnard  &  Parsson,  and  at  Swamp- 

scott,  by  James  H.  Ritchie. 


For  exclusive  publication  in  August 
we  have  secured  a  selection  from  the 
designs  submitted  in  the  recent  White 
Pine  House  Competition.  This  se- 
lection will  not  duplicate  the  prize 
and  mention  drawings,  which  are 
elsewhere  published.  This  number 
should  be  of  special  value  to  those 
interested  in  the  study  of  rendering, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  should  prove 
a  vade  mecum  of  suggestive  informa- 
tion to  those  draughtsmen  and  archi- 
tects whose  practice  is  concerned 
with  small-house  work. 


Mass. 
the  right) 
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EOHNWZD  «  PAEJJON  -  AECMITtCTa 
Cleveiand 


fiiUT  ^TotY  Plan 
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JOHN  WARD  HOUSE 
at  Salem,  Mass.     Built  in  1684 


Words  could  not  portray  the  lasting 
qualities  of  White  Pine  as  graphically 
as  this  remarkable  photograph.  The 
exact  date  of  the  unpainted,  weather- 
beaten  siding  is  not  known,  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  siding  on  the  main 
portion  of  the  house  is  from  1 50  to 
200  years  old,  and  stands  now  as 
originally  built,  with  praaicaily  no 
repairs.  The  siding  on  the  lean-to 
is  of  a  considerably  later  date,  but  it 
will  be  noted  that  there  is  no  appre- 
ciable difference  between  it  and  the 
siding  on  the  main  portion  of  the 
house.  Both  are  in  splendid  condi- 
tion today  and  good  for  service  for 
many  years  to  come. 


Photo  by  Mary  H.  Northend^  Saifm,  Mats, 


IN   every  line  there  is  one   product  that  is  recognized 
as   pre-eminent.      Among   woods    tor    home-building 
this   position   has   for   three    centuries    been   accorded    to 

White  Pine 

Despite  an  impression  of  its  scarcity,  White  Pine  is  still 
abundantly  available  today,  as  it  always  has  been,  in  all 
grades  and  in  any  quantities  desired.  If  the  lumber  dealers 
supplying  your  clients  are  at  any  time  unable  to  furnish 
it,  we  should  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  being  helpful 
to  you  in  securing  it. 


Representing 
The  Northern  Pine  Manufacturers' 
Auociation  of  Minnesou,  Wiscoruin 
and  Michigan,  and  The  Associated 
White  Pine  Manufacturers  of  Idaho 


WHITE  PINE  BUREAU, 
I7J1.2  Merchants  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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An  International  World  Center  of  Communication 


Described  by  its  Originator 
Hendrik  Christian  Andersen 


Mr.  Andersen's  dream  of  an  I niernalional  City,  founded  in  the  interests  of  Human 
Progress,  World  Prosperity,  and  Peace,  was  placed  concretely  before  the  governments 
of  the  world  early  in  iQij.  Over  a  year  ago  we  asked  Mr.  Andersen  to  restate,  his  ar- 
gument, for  publication  in  Thk  Architkctural  Kkview. 

The  greatness  of  this  need  is  but  now  —  after  two  years  of  war  —  beginning  to  be 
realized)  .it  Cleveland  a  congress  was  called,  on  May  12  last,  at  which  Wm.  II.  Taft. 
Judge  Parker,  and  others  spoke  for  "an  International  High  Court  of  Justice  (shown  in 
architectural  completeness  on  page  101)  to  make  for  lasting  peace  among  the  world 
powers."    This  "World's  Peace  Court  for  the  administration  of  disputes  between  na- 

IN  every  period  of  time  history  shows  us  that  men  created  and 
built  architectural  forms  upon  definite  lines  to  protect  and 
to  facilitate  progress.  From  the  humblest  prehistoric  hut,  or 
grou])  of  huts,  to  massive  granite  walls  with  forests  of  columns,  or 
to  a  modern  city,  all  kinds  and  forms  of  construction,  fragile  or 
imposing,  meager  or  magnificent,  confusedly  grouped  or  with 
order,  symmetry,  and  beauty,  have  met  definite  mental,  social, 
or  i)()litical  needs  of  men;  have  reflected  a  phase  of  moral  or 
spiritual  development. 

Therefore,  this  pro- 
ject for  an  International 
City  presents  architec- 
tural plans  and  sugges- 
tions for  conveniently 
and  harmoniously  meet- 
ing an  incipient  need, 
which  sooner  or  later 
will  give  evidence  of  be- 
coming a  vital  necessity 
to  all  parts  of  the  in- 
habited world;  that  is, 
the  need  of  an  Interna- 
tional World  Center  of 
Communication. 

We  are  convinced  that 
practical  development 
depends  upon  compari- 
son; so,  strengthened  by 
an  ever-growing  faith 
that  man  will  obtain 
greater  heights  through 
unity  of  purpose  and 
fellowship,  this  center  is 
conceived  upon  impos- 
ing monumental  lines, 
destined  to  house  and 
centralize  human  ac- 
complishments, spiritual 
and  intellectual,  scien- 
tific and  economic.  We 
are  certain  that  if  this 
center  could  be  estab- 
lished on  a  broad  basis 
it  would  aiTord  undeni- 
able and  unlimited  ad- 
vantages to  nations  and 
to  peoples  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  It  would  not 
only  house  and  unite  the 
already  well-established 
international  institu- 
tions, but  would  facili- 
tate their  expansion.    It 


p- 


rv 


^a 


Projected  Plan  for  an 


lions"  is  to  be  a  plank  in  the  Prohibitionist  pjrty  platform  this  year.  This  "Inlerna- 
lional  Cily"  and  this  "Court  of  Justice"  were  in  the  mind  of  President  Wilson  when 
he  told  "  The  Ijcague  to  Knfobce  Peacr,"  at  Washington,  on  May  27  last,  that  "Ike 
world  has  a  right  to  be  free  from  every  disturbance  of  its  peace  .  .  .  the  nations  of  the 
world  must  band  themselves  together  .  .  .  and  the  United  States  is  willing  to  become  a 
partner  in  any  feasible  association  of  nations  formed  to  realize  these  objects." 

The  publication  of  this  article  now  indicates  our  belief  that  the  architects  of  A  merica, 
at  least,  are  capable  of  appreciating  the  importance  —  and  the  possibilities  —  of  tkii 
ideal!  —  Editor. 

would  encourage  the  desire,  ever  increasing  in  the  world,  for 
unification,  and  it  would  give  a  strong  impetus  to  the  progress 
of  religion,  science,  and  justice.  In  addition,  a  stronger  inter- 
national foundation-stone  for  peace  and  fellowship  than  has 
ever  yet  been  devised  would  be  laid. 

Harmony  of  purpose  is  the  surest  way  of  progress  in  any  en- 
deavor. Much  has  been  done  by  the  increasing  facilities  of  trans- 
port and  communication,  by  telegraphy,  with  its  wireless  girdle 

around  the  globe,  by  the 
press,  with  its  enormous 
diffusion  of  information; 
but,  in  spite  of  all  this, 
the  question  is  continu- 
ally arising  as  to  how 
the  various  countries  of 
the  world  can  be  still 
more  practically  brought 
into  contact,  in  order  to 
learn  from  each  other 
how  to  take  concerted 
action  for  the  benefit 
and  well-being  of  all. 

These  plans,  then,  for 
an  International  World 
Center  of  Communica- 
tion, have  been  made 
that  nations  separated 
by  ocean  and  mountains, 
by  language  and  cus- 
toms, by  politics  and 
prejudice,  by  religion 
and  culture,  might  here' 
imbibe  living  and  vibra- 
ting knowledge  at  a 
great  fountain,  and  ofifer 
of  their  best.  Thus,  by 
their  correlation,  mental 
understanding,  essential 
to  progress,  will  result; 
and  a  new  impetus  will 
he  given  to  the  various 
industries  and  arts,  to 
])roduction  and  com- 
merce, now  so  largely 
separated  by  the  rivalry 
of  the  markets  and  the 
diversity  of  economic 
interests.  Such  a  center, 
by  recording  the  highest 
human  attainments,  and 
freely  offering  them  to 
the  whole  world,  can 
but  stimulate  the  tend- 


Intematioricil  t  ity 
Ernest  M.  Hebratd,  Architect 
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ency  to  harmony 
between  nation  and 
nation,  and  thus 
bring  much  nearer 
the  p>ossibilities  oi 
lasting  peace. 
MONUMENTAL 
CENTER 

As  will  be  seen 
by  looking  at  the 
general  plan  of  this 
International  Cen- 
ter, the  ideal  pro- 
ject here  presented 
was  conceived  as 
facing  the  sea,  so 
that  it  might  con- 
nect the  water- 
ways of  the  globe. 
Ideal  plans  have  been  made  for  the  construction,  around  the 
Monumental  Center,  of  a  practical,  modern  city,  capable  of  hold- 
ing a  million  inhabitants;  and  suggestions  are  even  given  for 
possible  extension  beyond  these  boundaries,  by  the  addition  of 
other  "garden  city"  centers,  to  promote  healthy  future  expan- 
sion. This  scheme  was  drawn  up  only  after  prolonged  and  care- 
ful study  of  the  most  economic  and  practical  systems  of  city 
building,  and  has  been  so  worked  out  as  to  bring  the  whole  into 
a  monumental  and  imposing  harmony;  at  the  same  time  that  all 
the  latest  scientific  and  hygienic  methods  have  been  adopted. 

That  the  sections  of  a  city  be  laid  out  according  to  the  em- 
plo>-ment  of  the  people  living  therein  appears  more  and  more  to 
be  desirable  in  order  that  these  may,  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible, find  their  requirements  fulfilled.  In  the  present  day  it  is 
no  longer  a  question  of  erecting  a  group  of  palatial  residences 
for  an  elect  few  only,  but  of  providing  means  that  the  whole 
population  may  enjoy  light,  air,  opportunities  for  natural  recrea- 
tion, and  all  the  conveniences  which  facilitate  their  activities. 
For  every  individual  life  seeks  expression,  and  surroundings  are 
often  a  determining  force  in  the  expression  which  it  will  give. 

It  is  with  these  considerations  in  view  that  this  city  was 
planned  to  house  the  population  which  would  naturally  be  at- 
tracted to  an  International  World  Center.  As  will  be  seen  by 
referring  to  the  general  bird's-eye  view  or  to  the  general  plan, 
the  Tower  of  Progress,  rising  in  the  midst  of  Congress  Square, 
forms  the  heart  of  both  International  Center  and  City.  Long 
avenues,  radiating  from  it  in  all  directions,  connect  every  part 


Bird's-eye  Perspective  View  of  the  International  World  City 


of  the  latter  with 
the  Monumental 
Center,  which  is 
divided  from  the 
residential,  busi- 
ness, and  indus- 
trial quarters  by  a 
broad  canal,  sur- 
rounding it  on 
three  sides  and 
traversed  by 
many  bridges. 

The  adjacent 
city  is  divided  into 
zones,  each  con- 
taining several  sec- 
tions or  quarters. 
These  zones  are 
likewise  separated 
The  outermost  of 


from  one  another  by  broad  belts  of  water 
these  forms  a  wide,  navigable  canal,  connecting  the  sea  with  the 
inland  basins  for  commerce,  which  lie  at  the  further  extremity 
of  the  town. 

Thus  the  Monumental  Center  of  the  International  City  is  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  a  broad  canal,  and  covers,  roughly,  a 
rectangle  of  five  kilometers  in  length  by  one  in  width.  It  forms, 
as  it  were,  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  consists  of  three  parts:  a 
Physical  Culture  or  Olympic  Center,  an  Art  Center,  and  a  Scientific 

THE  ART  CENTER 

The  Art  Center  consists  of  a  Temple  of  Art,  a  Conservatory 
of  Music  and  the  Drama,  Schools  of  Art,  Museum  of  Casts,  an 
Art  Library,  an  Open-air  Theater,  and  a  School  of  Painting. 

That  the  highest  past  achievements  in  art,  music,  and  the 
drama  should,  in  such  a  world  center,  have  a  Temple  built  upon 
monumental  lines,  should  appeal  to  all  creators  of  art,  not  only 
for  its  practical  value  to  themselves,  but  as  going  far  towards 
forming  still  higher  future  ideals  to  meet  and  satisfy  the  ever- 
increasing  public  demand. 

These  three  divisions — for  Music  and  the  Drama,  Painting  and 
Sculpture,  and  for  Architecture  and  Temporary  Exhibitions  — 
unite  under  one  roof  all  the  branches  of  the  highest  creative  arts. 
They  bring  before  the  eyes  and  soul  of  man,  as  it  were,  the 
body  and  voice  of  his  own  spirit,  in  so  far  as  he  has  hitherto  suc- 
ceeded in  embodying  it  in  perfected  form.  The  Temple  of  Art 
was  thus  conceived  to  draw  from  humanity  the  greatest  works 


General  View  of  Olympic  and  Artistic  Centers 
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of  genius;  and  in 
the  course  of  plan- 
ning its  spacious 
halls,  monumental 
auditorium,  and 
dome,  the  idea  of 
its  ex])ansion  natu- 
rally grew,  until 
it  took  the  form  oi 
schools  for  prac- 
tical education  in 
all  these  and  their 
correlated  arts. 

Separated  from 
the  Temple  by  a 
wide  avenue,  like 
two  wings  majestically  leading  to  it,  we  find,  on  the  right,  a 
Conservatory  of  Music  and  the  Drama,  with  a  neighboring  Art 
Library,  and  on  the  left  a  School  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  Archi- 
tecture, Engraving,  and  Decorative  Design,  with  an  adjoining 
Museum  of  Casts.  The  monumental  fagade  of  School,  Museum, 
Conservatory,  and  Library  forms  a  continuous  line,  decorated 
by  colonnades  and  small  domes,  culminating  in  the  grand  cen- 
tral Palace,  whose  interior  and  exterior  correspond  in  their  strong 
simplicity. 

On  either  side,  but  separated  by  avenues,  easily  accessible 
Botanical  and  Zoological  Gardens  are  planned,  to  give  the  stu- 
dent an  opportunity  of  studying  plants  and  animals  of  artistic 
value  in  form  and  color.  A  broad  T-shaped  lake,  or  Grand  Canal, 
occupies  the  center.  The  rear  fajade  of  the  Palace  of  Art  is  re- 
flected in  this  mirror;  and  on  its  opposite  side  semicircular  tiers 
of  seats  form  a  grand  open-air  Water-Theater  for  nocturnal  spec- 
tacles and  illuminations. 

A  Natural  History  Museum  on  one  side  of  the  Lake,  and 
very  large  Greenhouses  on  the  other,  facilitate  a  thorough  study 
of  plant  and  animal  life  in  their  relations  to  art;  while  broad 
avenues,  traversing  the  Grand  Canal  by  bridges,  lead  to  the 
Physical  Culture  Center,  which  forms  not  only  a  desirable  addi- 
tion, but  has  become  a  real  practical  necessity,  to  any  city  of  the 
future. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE  OR  OLYMPIC  CENTER 

This  center  is  designed  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  body,  and  to  facilitate,  through  comparison, 
the  attainment  of  ideal  standards  of  strength,  endurance,  and 
physical  beauty.  Therefore  it  was  natural  to  conceive  it  as  be- 
ing placed  near  the  Art  Center,  for  art  and  physical  culture  are 
by  nature  so  harmoniously  related  and  essentially  bound  to- 
gether that  one  cannot  expand  without  the  other. 

In  a  Permanent  Center  for  Physical  Culture,  world-wide  in 
its  scope,  such  as  is  here  monumentally  planned  upon  a  scien- 
tific basis,  athletes  from  all  nations  would  assemble,  and  the 
records  of  their  varied  achievements  be  preserved.     Occasional 


Llevation,  Temple  of  Physical  Culture 
Lrnest  M.  Hebraic!,  Archilect 


celebrations  of  the 
Olympic  Games, 
held  in  immense 
stadia,  now  tempo- 
rarily constructed 
for  this  purjHJse  at 
vast  expense,  like 
the  great  buildings 
of  International 
Exhibitions,  soon 
fall  into  desuetude, 
and  the  records  of 
their  achievements 
easily  become  scat- 
tered and  lost. 
Measurements  and 
casts  from  life  are  not  now  preserved  to  become  of  direct  use  to 
the  world  at  large.  Moreover,  physical  development  itself  is  not 
yet  cultivated  in  such  a  scientific  manner  as  would  definitely 
establish  standards  of  health  and  beauty,  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  physiological  laws  upon  which  they  so  largely  depend. 
But  national  games  could  here  be  presented  before  international 
gatherings,  world  records  be  kept  of  all  progress  made,  and  new 
ideals  created  for  the  improvement  of  the  race. 

As  in  the  Artistic  Center  a  central  temple  was  planned  in  which 
to  gather  together  those  highest  achievements  in  music,  drama, 
sculpture,  and  painting,  so  an  immense  Stadium,  surrounded 
by  Gymnasia,  was  designed  as  the  chief  monument  of  the 
Olympic  Center.  This  Stadium  is  in  the  shape  of  an  immense 
rectangle,  eight  hundred  meters  long,  ending  in  two  semicircles, 
with  tiers  of  seats  divided  by  aisles,  capable  of  seating  four  thou- 
sand people.  Opposite  the  grand  entrance  is  a  monumental 
Tribune  of  Honor  in  the  shape  of  a  semicircular  niche  fifty 
meters  high  by  forty  wide.  In  the  center  of  this  vast  open  space 
athletes  of  all  descriptions  may  compete  with  one  another,  dis- 
play the  full  excellence  of  their  national  characteristics,  and  in- 
troduce their  national  games. 

Closely  connected  and  harmonizing  in  line  and  prof)ortion 
with  the  Stadium,  two  complete  Gymnasia  or  Physical  Culture 
Schools  are  situated  nearby,  separated  only  by  wide  avenues, 
lawns,  and  shrubbery.  They  contain  indoor  and  open-air  swim- 
ming-pools, gj'mnasia,  running-tracks,  reading-rooms,  lunch- 
rooms and  lounging-rooms.  Lecture-halls,  medical  examination- 
rooms,  and  bathrooms,  anatomy  and  physiology  lecture-halls, 
Turkish  baths,  a  hall  of  casts  from  life, —  all  the  requirements 
necessary  for  facilitating  the  spread  of  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  the  human  body,  and  attaining  the  development 
necessary  for  individual  health  and  general  progress. 

Dispersed  through  the  gardens,  on  either  side  of  the  Gym- 
nasium and  of  the  great  Stadium,  are  out-of-door  gymnasia, 
running-tracks,  an  arena  for  wrestlers  and  boxers,  tennis-clubs, 
baseball  clubs,  skating  clubs;  and  a  division  reserved  entirely 
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for  children,  with  apparatus,  kindergarten-grounds,  playgrounds, 
and  a  wide  and  shallow  wading-pool. 

A  Water  Stadium  or  Natatorium  completes  the  Physical  Cul- 
ture or  OljTnpic  Center. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  CENTER 

A  i>ermanent  center  for  International  Congresses  of  Economic 
Science  and  Economic  Research  has  not  only  been  a  dream  in 
the  minds  of  the  most  progressive  and  intelligent  men  of  our 
age,  but  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  absolute  necessity  for 
the  advancement  of  mankind.  Besides  the  possibilities  of  un- 
limited economy  and  the  prevention  of  financial  and  intellectual 
waste  which  such  a  center  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  offers,  it 
would  quickly  bring  to  general  knowledge  what  the  best  minds 
of  each  nation  are  rapidly  and  surely  creating  for  the  benefit  of 
humanity,  and  thus  help  towards  developing  those  elements  in 
human  conduct  which  draw  nations  nearer  and  closer  together. 

Knowledge  and  the.  opportunity  for  its  exchange  are  both 
needed,  as  well  as  its  rapid  diffusion.  The  present  age  demands 
rapid  progress  in  all  human  activities.  The  ever-increasing  de- 
mand for  scientific  facts  needs  a  world-center  of  communication 
and  comparison.  Even  the  sciences  of  medicine  and  electricity, 
where  so  much  has  already  been  done,  are  admitted  to  be  in 
their  infancy  —  their  possibilities  but  yet  imperfectly  under- 
stood. 

An  International  Congress  Building  for  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
as  well  as  Pharmaceutics,  would  meet  another  urgent  need  of 
humanity.  Certainly  nothing  is  more  international  than  disease, 
and  nothing  more  a  common  need  of  humanity  than  the  search 
for  its  cure.  The  multiplication  of  human  beings  and  the  speed 
of  transmission  increase  the  dangers  of  contagion.  Science  re- 
veals the  causes  of,  and  supplies  the  remedies  for,  so  many  dis- 
eases, that  through  a  synthesis  of  general  experience  such  a  fund 
of  knowledge  would  undoubtedly  be  gathered  as  would  quickly 
lessen  the  ills  that  ravage  mankind.  Hygiene  is  the  surest  means 
of  preventing  and  checking  disease;  and  being  closely  connected 
with  all  therapeutic  treatment,  a  Center  Bureau  of  Hygiene 
could  hardly  be  more  advantageously  placed  than  in  immediate 
connection  with  a  World  Medical  and  Surgical  Center.  Com- 
bined action  could  furnish  the  adequate  means,  methods,  and  ex- 
periments for  combating  such  epidemics  as  cholera,  plague, 
smallpox,  etc.,  which,  imperiling  and  destroying  life,  interrupt 
conunerce,  industry,  and  transport  trade;  as  well  as  deep- 
rooted  maladies  like  tuberculosis,  cancer,  etc., —  the  fight  against 


which  so  greatly  needs  vigorous  and  concerted  measures.  Inter- 
national support  of  such  an  institution  as  is  here  suggested  for 
the  convenience  of  all  workers  in  the  great  cause  of  human  health 
would  soon  go  far  in  reducing  the  amount  of  physical  and  con- 
sequent mental  suffering  now  poisoning  the  world. 

Agriculture,  commerce,  and  industry  depend  more  and  more 
for  their  progress  upon  science.  In  a  world-center  the  best  meth- 
ods might  be  studied,  not  only  for  increasing  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  but  also  for  establishing  the  most  rapid  and  economical 
system  of  distribution  of  its  products.  Plans  could  be  arranged 
for  connecting,  by  land  or  sea,  various  fertile  districts  which 
ha^•e  not  yet  been  brought  within  the  radius  of  industrial  ac- 
tivity, and  where  the  inhabitants,  through  want  of  encourage- 
ment, still  lack  all  initiative. 

We  might  thus  review  all  the  interests,  both  intellectual  and 
material,  of  civilized  humanity,  and  we  should  doubtless  find  in 
each  of  them  something  that  calls  for  international  action  and 
organization.  It  is  only  when  full  advantage  is  taken  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  such  cooperation  that  human  activities  will  be  able 
fully  to  grow  to  their  proper  importance.  If  the  experts  in  all 
branches  of  science  could  meet  in  a  permanent  center,  their 
contributions,  through  comparison  and  coordination,  would  lay 
a  foundation  of  ascertained  facts  upon  which,  without  a  shadow 
of  doubt,  the  whole  of  humanity  would  rise  to  a  state  of  physical 
and  mental  perfection  never  hitherto  conceived  as  possible.  In- 
deed, the  divine  architecture  of  the  whole  world  would  gradually 
be  revealed,  and  a  Temple  of  Knowledge  built,  crowned  by  the 
everlasting  Dome  of  Truth,  under  which  the  generations  would  in 
undying  succession  be  taught  by  the  present  and  the  past  to 
look  forward  with  full  assurance  to  the  future. 

CONGRESS  SQUARE  AND  AVENUE  OF  NATIONS 

The  Scientific  Center,  placed  at  one  end  of  the  Avenue  of  Na- 
tions, is  of  circular  shape,  providing  locations  around  agreat  central 
Tower  of  Progress  for  four  Scientific  Congress  Buildings,  the 
Temple  of  Religions,  International  Courts  of  Justice,  an  Inter- 
national Reference  Library  and  Bank  or  Clearing-house,  and  for 
the  many  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning  that  spread  on  either 
side  of  the  Avenue  of  Nations. 

These  first  four  Congressional  Buildings,  of  hexagonal  shape, 
form  a  connected  whole.  They  stand  in  the  four  corners  of  the 
great  International  Congress  Square,  with  their  imposing  colon- 
nades turned  towards  the  Tower  of  Progress. 

While  International  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning,  though 
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often  suggested,  have  never  yet  been  actually 
built,  their  sphere  of  usefulness  would  be  very 
large,  especially  if  they  be  made  to  suit  the  re- 
quirements of  the  foremost  authorities  -  pro- 
fessors and  teachers,  as  well  as  men  and  women 
of  culture,  from  all  parts  of  the  world  in  all 
branches  of  learning,  who  might  then  convene 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

'{"he  principal  reasons  for  founding  these  In- 
ternational Institutes  for  Higher  Education  in 
all  branches  of  Theoretical  and  Applied  Science, 
Religion,  Law,  and  Letters  may  be  enumerated 
as  follows:  (i)  to  promote  a  closer  understanding 
between  nation  and  nation;  (2)  to  place  all 
practical  and  scientific  knowledge  into  a  com- 
mon fund,  where  it  could  be  tested  and  pre- 
pared for  general  dilTusion;  (3)  to  give  profes- 
sors and  teachers  an  opportunity  to  meet  their 
colleagues  from  all  parts  of  the  world;  (4)  to 
form  a  direct  line  of  communication  for  the 
spread  of  knowledge  and  scientific  achievements 
among  all  colleges  and  universities;  (5)  to  bring 
the  ideal  and  the  practical  together  in  a  world 
harmony  of  purpose  and  accomplishment;  (6) 
and  lastly,  to  spread  truth  and  human  aspira- 
tions freely  and  rapidly  among  all  peoples.  The 
results  of  International  Congresses  would  be 
immediately  registered  and  the  documents  pre- 
served in  these  archives. 

As  will  be  seen  upon  the  General  Plan,  these 
Institutes   are   situated   on   either   side   of   the 
Avenue    of    Nations,    easily    reached    from    all 
three    centers,   as   well   as 
from   the  city,  by   under- 
ground   tubes    and    broad 
avenues,     forming,     as     it 
were,   two  great  wings  to 
the  Scientific  Center.    This 
ideal  site  is  suggested  for 
the    buildings,    which    are 
to  be  surrounded  by  gar- 
dens, fountains,  and  walks. 
INTERNATIONAL 
COURT  OF  JUSTICE 

In  view  of  the  multitude 
of  new  arrangements  being 
created  by  the  constant  in- 
crease in  means  of  com- 
munication and  transpor- 
tation, the  need  of  unifying 
and  harmonizing  relations 
between  nations,  new  laws 
are,  of  necessity,  de- 
manded to  meet  new  con- 
ditions regarding  points  of 
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international  contact.  Old  laws  also  require  re- 
modeling, and  for  this  purpose  nothing  could  be 
more  useful  than  a  permanent  world  center  for 
Law  and  Criminology,  in  immediate  communica- 
tion with  all  the  other  institutions  of  centralized 
endeavor. 

As  will  be  seen  by  consulting  the  detailed 
views  of  the  Scientific  Center,  the  Temple  of 
Religions  and  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
are  symmetrically  placed  at  an  equal  distance  to 
right  and  left  of  the  Tower  of  Progress.  These 
are  the  largest  and  most  impressive  buildings 
of  this  center,  and  resemble  each  other  in  gen- 
eral plan  and  silhouette. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speculate  here  upon  the 
possible  forms  that  international  law  may  take. 
That  it  will  righteously  develop  through  inter- 
national  cooperation   is  evident.      That   there 
should  be  a  center  of  communication  and  action 
appears  obligatory.    That  such  a  center  should 
find  the  best  ground  for  its  growth  in  immediate 
touch  with  all  the  chief  interests  of  humanity 
centralized  is  certain.    Moreover,  until  such  an 
International  Court  of  Justice  is  established,  to 
protect  peoples  by  broad  and  just  laws,  armies 
and  navies  cannot  be  abandoned,  and  the  sup- 
port of  these  is  such  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  na- 
tions that  they  are  continually  held  in  an  irri- 
table state  of  mutual  repulsion.     But  when  an 
international  tribunal,  endowed  with  the  high- 
est moral  authority,  has  been  organized  to  ad- 
minister international  rights,  it  seems  safe  to 
say  that  there  will  be  only 
the  need  of  an  army  and 
navy  of  patrol  to  perform 
the    function    of    interna- 
tional    police,     supported 
and  respected  by  the  whole 
civilized  world. 

The  more  rapidly  the 
erection  of  an  interna- 
tional world  center  of 
science  and  higher  culture 
can  be  pushed  forward  by 
public  agitation,  the  more 
surely  and  swiftly  must  a 
true  means  be  found  for 
estabUshing  peace.  It  was  in 
consideration  of  these  facts 
that  an  International 
Court  of  High  Justice  was 
finally  located  at  the  very 
heart  of  this  "  International 
World  Center  of  Communi- 
cation"! 
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A  Shakespeare  Memorial  Village 

Proposed  for  a  Recreation  Center  in  the  Boston  Fens 
Shown  from  Studies  by  Frank  Chouteau  Brown.  Architect 


AN  unusual  and  novel  architectural  scheme  has  developed 
in  Boston  from  the  Shakespeare  Tercentenary  this  year. 
As  a  part  of  the  celebration  a  permanent 
memorial  had  been  originally  proposed:  first,  a 
reproduction  of  the  "Mermaid  Tavern;"  next, 
as  Shakespeare's  old  "Globe  Theater,"  in  one 
of  the  Boston  parks;  and  this  latter  suggestion 
was  finally  placed  before  the  Mayor  as  having 
greater  future  public  value.  Mayor  Curley  im- 
mediately recognized  its  possibihties,  and  pro- 
posed making  the  Theater  part  of  an  English 
or  Shakespearian  village,  located  in  the  Fens, 
adjoining  the  upper  Charles  River  Basin  —  the 
future  development  of  which  was  already  being 
studied  by  the  Olmsteads.  The  Mayor  believed 
such  a  recreation  center  as  is  here  shown  could 
be  located  on  the  stream  in  the  Fenway  (which 
connects  with  the  upp>er  Basin)  so  as  to  provide 
public   boat-houses   (no   adequate   place   being 


available  on  the  stone  embankment  now  margining  the  Basin), 
while  the  Fens  supplied  just  such  informal  park-like  surroundings 
as  would  be  an  appropriate  setting  for  the  Eng- 
lish village  he  proposed.  It  was  the  Mayor's 
idea,  in  planning  a  whole  village  along  harmo- 
nious architectural  lines,  that,  with  its  recreation 
facilities  so  near  the  center  of  the  city,  the  citi- 
zens —  and  others,  as  visitors  —  would  be  the 
more  drawn  to  it  because  of  its  distinctively  in- 
dividual and  unique  character. 

The  architectural  problem  was,  then,  in- 
formally to  group  the  buildings  associated  with 
the  life  of  Shakespeare  so  as  to  obtain  all  the 
charm  and  atmosphere  of  an  English  village,  un- 
spoiled by  modern  accretions  of  any  kind;  and 
it  was  to  give  this  village  such  physical  semblance 
as  would  present  it  to  those  interested  that  the 
accompanying  sketches  were  made,  with  all 
possible  haste,  and  due  regard  to  an  "open" 
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LE.WIS  COLT   ALBRO.  ARCHITECT 
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MLADOW   GARDLN   AT  BACK  OF  HOUSE. 
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HOUSE  FOR  JULIUS  F.  JANES.  ESQ.,  SHAKER  LAKES,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
BOHNARD  &   PARSSON,   ARCHITE-CTS 
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permit  their  being  advantageously 
reproduced  in  the  daily  press. 

The  whole  village  was  first  de- 
signed in  the  general  "Aeroplane 
View,"  disposed  about  an  exten- 
sion of  Westland  Avenue  into  the 
Fens  —  crossing  the  stream  with 
a  new  stone  bridge  of  picturesque 
English  type.  The  village  itself  is 
arranged  to  place  the  Globe  Thea- 
ter upon  the  "bank  side,"  in  the 
same  relation  to  present-day  Bos- 
ton that  it  bore  to  old  London  and 
London  Bridge.  The  buildings  are 
reproductions  of  architecturally  in- 
teresting English  originals  that,  be- 
sides having  each  their  distinct  pub- 
lic recreation  use,  also  incidentally 
provide  —  in  Guild  Hall,  Green,  Inn  Courtyard,  and  Theater  — 
those  surroundings  in  which  the  drama  developed  in  England. 

At  the  head  of  the  Village  Green  is  the  Judith  Shakespeare 
house,  intended  for  administration  and  park  and  recreation  de- 
partment headquarters.  Immediately  back  of  it  is  the  house  at 
Snitterfield,  where  Shakespeare's  father  lived,  for  a  children's 
building,  with  enclosed  children's  playground.  Beyond,  to  the 
south,     is    Ann    Hath- 
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away's  Cottage  at  Shot- 
tery,  for  a  woman's 
building  headquarters, 
with  committee  rooms, 
etc.;  while  to  the  north 
the  stone  and  plaster 
cottages  at  Wilmcote  — 
in  one  of  which  Mary 
Arden,  Shakespeare's 
mother,  was  born  —  are 
to  be  used  as  a  men's 
locker  building,  opening 
on  the  recreation  fields 
and  playground  on  the 
riverbank  behind.  Ad- 
joining is  the  old  stone 
Guild  Hall,  of  an  even 
earlier  date  and  Tudor 
style,  providing  a 
most  unique  stone- 
floored  and  tim- 
ber-beamed hall 
for  public  meetings 
and  conventions, 
or  for  small  ban- 
quets or  dramatic 
entertainments  of 
the  type  customary 
in  College  Halls  of 
England  before  the 
first  English  thea- 
ters were  built. 
Beside  it  —  facing 
the  square  —  is  the 
well-known  half- 
timbered  facade  of 
the  Harvard  House 
at  Stratford.  Across 
the  Village  Green 
William  Shake- 
speare's birthplace 
is  reproduced  as  a 
Shakespearian  Mu- 
seum; the  gardens, 
containing  all  the 
flowers,   plants,   or 


plays,  connecting  with  the  Hath- 
away garden  on  one  side  and  the 
site  of  "New  Place"  —  the  house 
built  by  Shakespeare,  in  which 
he  died  —  upon  the  other.  Across 
the  street  to  the  east  are  the 
old  Stratford  Grammar  School  and 
Guild  Chapel  —  the  former  with 
the  class-rooms  used  by  Shake- 
speare in  the  upper  stories;  the 
lower  stories  —  abutting  on  the 
river  at  the  back  —  being  used  as 
a  canoe  livery  and  public  boat- 
house.  On  the  corner  (in  the  same 
relation  as  in  old  Stratford)  is  the 
stone  Chapel,  for  public  services  or 
memorial  meetings,  and  an  ecclesi- 
astical museum,  where  examples 
of  church  craftsmanship  could  be  exhibited  at  all  times.  Across 
the  roadway  entering  the  village  is  the  timbered  "Mermaid 
Tavern,"  for  refreshments  and  concessions,  with  a  small  tea- 
garden  on  the  river,  between  it  and  the  Globe  Theater  beyond. 
The  Tavern's  upper  stories  should  be  committee  rooms,  or  a 
suite  for  the  entertainment  of  the  city's  official  guests.  The 
Globe  Theater  would  house  about  twelve  hundred  people  in  the 

Shakespearian    manner. 
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To  provide  for  larger 
civic  piirposes,  it  could 
be  constructed  for  a 
larger  audience,  on  the 
opposite  river-bank,  by 
opening  the  half  oppo- 
site the  stage  to  form  a 
larger  sounding-board 
and  background.  Fi- 
nally, there  is  an  old 
English  Inn,  in  the  half- 
timbered  Elizabethan 
fashion,  of  which  not  a 
single  example  now  ex- 
ists in  all  England!  — 
with  galleries  opening 
on  a  central  courtyard 
—  thus  providing  fur- 
ther committee 
rooms  for  various 
citizens'  civic  and 
recreation  organi- 
zations. 

Besides  being  the 
only  example  of  an 
old  English  village 
to  be  seen  in  Amer- 
ica, it  has  great 
public  interest  and 
educational  value 
in  illustrating  ar- 
chitectural st)'les 
and  types  of  build- 
ing construction, 
otherwise  little 
known  in  this 
country;  while  its 
free  recreation  fa- 
cilities should  draw 
the  public  daily 
during  a  large  part 
of  the  year,  and 
they  could  hardly 
escape  its  uncon- 
scious influences  for 
taste  and  charm. 
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Advertising  in  Relation  to  Architecture 

A  Contribution  by  Wm.  H.  5chuchardt,  F.A.I. A. 


Al  Ikt  eommaHoH  !asl  year  ^fr.  Schitchardl  rendcrrd  leslimony,  nrxl  in  importance 
to  thai  cmUHbmied  by  Ur.  Brochiyiy,  as  to  actual  serrices  already  performed  in  inler- 
esliug  the  people  of  kis  community  in  belter  arckittcture.  This  service  was  intentionally 
iiredeJ  lotmrd  educaling  their  taste  up  to  that  point  where  they  would  be  prepared  to 
demand  better  professional  service,  artistically  and  practically,  and  thus  become  able 
inltUifently  to  select  from  those  of  the  profession  who  were  better  fitted  to  render  litem 
that  higher  grade  of  architectural  service. 

Mr.  Sctaichardt  appealed  directly  to  the  editor  of  "The  Milwaukee  Free  Press," 
Mr.  Ernest  Krcmshage,  asking  his  cooperation  in  publishing  regularly,  in  the  Sunday 
iisues  of  that  newspaper,  articles  to  be  prepared  and  contributed  by  members  of  the 
local  Institute  Chapter.  To  make  these  articles  authoritative,  the  "Free  Press"  an- 
nounced, under  its  regular  heading,  that  this  department  u-as  "conducted  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects."    The  articles  were  published  under 

May  II,  1916. 
To  THE  Editor  of  The  Architectural  Review. 

SOME  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  when  it  seemed  to  me  that 
I  had  been  quite  forgotten,  when  the  prospects  of  ever  get- 
ling  another  commission  appeared  entirely  vanished,  and 
when  my  office  force  was  reduced  to  one  unambitious  youth,  I 
said  to  a  one-time  client  of  mine  that  I  felt  constrained  to  emu- 
late those  architects  who  do  not  hide  their  light  under  a  bushel, 
that  I  would  hustle  for  work,  use  printer's  ink  galore,  and  live 
happily  ever  after.   Such  was  the  depth  of  my  despair. 

But  my  friend,  a  man  of  large  affairs,  who  used  printer's  ink 
rather  generously  and  knew  its  value,  gave  me  no  encourage- 
ment. Faith  in  oneself  and  patience  were  the  burden  of  his 
ad\'ice,  which  I  was  in  no  mood  to  accept.  Patience  was  ex- 
hausted, and  faith  in  myself  (as  well  as  my  bank  account)  was 
much  on  the  wane.  Yet  when  he  remarked  that  had  I  adver- 
tised in  the  papers  I  would  in  all  likelihood  not  have  had  the 
kind  of  clients  that  I  did  have  in  the  past,  I  looked  at  the 
situation  from  another  angle,  and  decided  not  to  break  into 
print. 

It  was  my  friend's  contention  that  one  who  is  about  to  spend 
a  large  sum  of  money  in  a  permanent  investment  would  not  be 
interested  in  paid  advertisements,  but  that  he  would  ask  advice 
of  those  who  have  built  before.  The  advertisement  in  the  Sun- 
day papers  would  no  doubt  attract  some;  but  desirable  clients, 
he  was  sure,  were  not  gotten  in  that  way.  And  then  I  recalled 
se\'eral  experiences  I  had  in  court,  testifying  as  to  reasonable 
and  proper  charges  for  architects'  services,  and  I  remembered 
that  in  each  case  the  clients  claimed  that  they  had  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  architects'  work,  but  chose  them  because  they 
had  seen  their  names  in  print  and  because  their  patronage  was 
asked  for.  Work  I  needed,  and  that  badly;  but  I  was  also  par- 
ticular about  the  kind  of  clients  who  were  to  enlist  my  services, 
and  that  kind  I  certainly  did  not  want.  Fortunately,  the  tide 
turned  before  my  borrowing  ability  was  gone,  and  advertising 
has  not  again  been  necessary. 

I  admit  that  there  are  not  enough  people  of  discrimination 
to  keep  all  able  architects  employed  as  much  as  they  require  to 
be,  and  that  some  one  must  do  what  might  be  termed  the  less 
desirable  kind  of  work.  It  is  better,  of  course,  that  the  "some 
one"  be  a  well-trained  man  or  firm  capable  of  doing  good  work, 
even  if  it  be  not  appreciated  —  and  so  we  are,  incidentally,  pre- 
sented with  the  difficult  problem  of  bringing  this  second-class 
client  and  the  well-trained  architect  together.  Personal  solicita- 
tion is  not  frowned  upon  —  though  it  seems  to  me  a  trying 
thing  for  a  gentleman  to  resort  to.  You  can  with  complete  pro- 
priety praise  without  stint  whatever  commodity  you  wish  to 
sell,  but  it  must  be  difficult  for  a  man  of  refined  nature  to  praise 
his  own  work  to  such  a  degree  that  the  uncertain  owner-to-be 
will  be  favorably  impressed.  Still,  any  advertising  man  will  tell 
you  that  an  occasional  insertion  of  your  name,  or  a  "card,"  is  of 
no  value  whatsoever.  Beating  on  the  drum,  day  in  and  day  out 
only,  may  result  in  new  business.  And  letting  alone  the  matter 
of  professional  dignity,  which  in  all  professions  is  more  or  less 
taking  new  form,  does  it  not  seem  that  advertising  is  likely  to 


the  general  heading  of  "Ho'ic  To  Know  Archilccttirc ,"  and  consisted  of  stories  of  three 
hundred  to  five  hundred  words,  the  majority  dealing  with  the  different  styles  of  archi- 
tecture and  public  buildings,  under  such  sub-headings  as  "Colonial  .Archilectttre," 
"English  Domestic  Architecture,"  "The  English  Cottage,"  "Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
Architecture,"  "Flemish  Architecture,"  "French  .Architecture,"  "The  Italian  Renais- 
sance," "Church  Architecture,"  "Court-IIouses,"  "City  Halls,"  "The  Small  Business 
Building,"  "Hmi<  the  Untrained  Observer  May  Judge  .Architecture,"  "Grouping,  a 
Factor  in  Design,"  "How  To  Distinguish  Greek  and  Roman  Work,"  "  The  Importance 
of  the  Housing  Problem,"  etc.  Originally  planned  to  he  contributed  by  different  archi- 
tects, they  were,  as  a  matter  of  fad,  almost  all  written  by  Ur.  Schuchardl,  and  were  gen- 
erally illustrated  by  a  picture  of  either  a  local  example  of  good  architecture  or  some 
weU-knoion  building  of  Europe  or  North  America, —  old  or  new,—  such  as  the  Univer- 
sity Club  and  Tiffany  Store  in  New  York,  Rheims  or  Notre  Dame  in  Europe.  —  Ed. 

lead  only  to  the  necessity  of  "meeting  the  market"  in  the  mat- 
ter of  price?  If  the  practice  of  architecture  is  to  be  reduced  to 
that,  then  we  might  as  well  say,  in  the  expressive  vernacular  of 
the  street,  "Good  night." 

Getting  work  to  do  is  for  all  professional  men  —  whether  they 
be  lawyers,  physicians,  or  architects  —  a  matter  of  subtle  sales- 
manship, which  becomes  easier  as  the  reputation  for  efficient 
service  increases.  Patience,  faith  in  oneself,  and  hard  work  will 
not  fail  of  results  to-day  any  more  than  they  have  failed  in  the 
past;  and  architects'  work  in  particular  must,  as  long  as  build- 
ings stand  above  ground,  be  a  constant  advertisement  either  for 
good  or  otherwise. 

While  newspaper  advertising,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  seems  to 
me  to  be  worse  than  useless  as  far  as  professional  men  are  con- 
cerned, I  am  not  convinced  that  the  display  of  the  architect's 
name  on  a  building  in  course  of  construction  is  either  in  bad 
taste  or  poor  business.  If  we  believe  that  the  author  of  an  archi- 
tectural design  should  be  popularly  associated  with  his  work,  as 
is  the  case  with  writers  and  painters,  then  it  seems  reasonable 
that  the  public  should  be  given  an  opportunity  of  learning  the 
name  of  that  designer.  We  have  often  deplored  the  lack  of  pub- 
lic interest  in  even  the  architects  who  have  produced  our  best 
buildings,  and  yet  we  do  all  we  can  to  keep  as  completely  in  the 
dark  as  possible  any  information  regarding  architectural  author- 
ship. Until  the  practice  is  generally  accepted,  such  advertise- 
ment will  no  doubt  seem  to  many  to  be  rather  cheap,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  entirely  logical  and  proper.  It  may  bring  other 
commissions  or  it  may  not.  But  it  will  bring  to  the  designing  of 
buildings  a  personal  note  now  lacking  in  the  popular  mind. 

The  personal  note,  however,  will  interest  none  but  architects 
as  long  as  the  layman  is  without  sufficient  knowledge  of  archi- 
tecture to  be  attracted.  With  few  exceptions  he  is  half  afraid 
of  a  supposed  technical  barrier,  and  therefore  lets  the  whole 
thing  alone.  In  Milwaukee  we  tried  for  something  over  a  year, 
with  the  help  of  the  Free  Press,  to  remove  this  imagined  barrier 
by  running  a  series  of  criticisms  of  local  buildings  in  the  Sunday 
issues.  Every  suggestion  of  technicality  was  avoided,  the  arti- 
cles seldom  exceeded  three  hundred  words,  and  were  written  in 
as  light  a  vein  as  possible.  In  other  words,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  approach  the  newspaper's  demand  for  a  "story."  Wide- 
awake editors  are  aware  of  a  growing  interest  in  architecture 
as  in  other  manifestations  of  art,  and  will  gladly  givej'a  certain 
amount  of  space  to  a  type  of  article  which  will  be  looked  for  and 
read  by  the  general  reader.  The  difficulty  liesMn  finding  the  com- 
petent critic  who  can  write  of  a  serious  "heavy"  subject  in  a 
light  vein,  who  is  willing  to  praise  every  one's  work  but  his  own, 
and  who  will  devote  the  necessary  time,  without  remuneration, 
for  the  good  of  all.  Architectural  articles  for  general  consump- 
tion, strong  with  local  flavor,  are  not  so  difficult  of  acceptance 
by  the  editor.  I  am  sure  that  the  right  kind  of  article  would  be 
sought.  But  all  that  may  hardly  come  strictly  under  the  head  of 
"advertising." 

I  am  reminded  of  a  saying  attributed  to  a  New  York  archi- 
tect: "Any  fool  can  design,  but  it  takes  an  artist  to  land  a  job." 

(Signed)  Wm.  H.  Schuchardt. 
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FOLLOWING  Mr.  A.  L.  Brockway's  communication  on  the 
modern  relation  of  Advertising  to  Architecture,  to  which 
we  devoted  our  entire  editorial  page  in  June,  we  are  for- 
tunate to  print  this  month  such  a  letter  as  that  by  Mr.  WiUiam 
H.  Schuchardt,  of  Milwaukee,  which  appears  on  the  opposite 
page.  If  you  agree  or  disagree  with  Mr.  Schuchardt's  senti- 
ments, whether  they  enthuse  you  or  leave  you  cold,  you  should 
—  as  a  practising  architect  —  take  to  heart  the  significant  aspect 
of  both  these  communications.  Both  are  frank  and  honest  ex- 
pressions of  different  individuals'  inlook  upon  a  fundamental 
problem  concerned  with  the  business  side  of  the  practice  of  their 
profession.  There  is  much  "buncombe"  written  and  spoken  — 
some  even  printed !  —  upon  the  subjects  with  which  these  two 
communications  deal;  and  there  is  little  frankness  —  or,  for  that 
matter,  honesty  —  expressed  in  most  of  the  cut-and-dried 
bromidioms  manufactured  for  public  utterance  and  consumption 
by  practising  architects,  of  reputation  or  without. 

These  two  letters  are  therefore  markedly  significant;  first,  be- 
cause each  is  the  frank  expression  of  a  prominent  practising 
architect  on  the  economics  of  the  profession.  As  a  topic  of  dis- 
cussion the  economics  of  architecture  has  been  too  long  neglected. 
The  art  of  architecture  is  one  matter;  the  science,  or  the  engi- 
neering, of  architecture  is  another.  Each  of  these  has  in  the  past 
had  its  meed  of  discussion.  Architects  have  been  free  to  express 
their  opinions,  both  in  person  and  in  print;  and  on  occasion  to 
detail  the  experience  or  the  training  on  which  their  opinions 
were  based.  But  there  is  a  third  factor.  Of  equal  importance, 
we  believe,  with  the  art  and  science  of  architecture  is  its  econom- 
ics, or  business  side.  A  talented  and  well-trained  architect  can- 
not by  the  mere  opening  of  an  office  find  clients  who  will  give 
his  talent  and  training  their  theater  for  the  display  of  his  abilities 
as  an  architect.  In  order  that  his  talent  and  training  may  be 
of  any  avail  whatever,  the  architect  must  first  encounter  —  and 
conquer  —  the  business  problem  of  architecture !  Obvious  as 
this  fact  is,  it  has  been  too  long  neglected.  Apparently  its 
honest  discussion  has  been  shunned  as  leading  into  realms  that 
are  so-called  unethical.    For  the  fact  that  they  are  principally 


concerned  with  "the  business"  of  architecture,  therefore,  these 
two  communications  are  important. 

The  second  point  on  which  they  have  likewise  deep  signifi- 
cance is  that  each  is  a  type  of  thinking  by  an  individual  in  terms 
of  the  whole.  It  is  one  thing  for  an  architect  to  take  thought 
unto  himself  as  to  just  what  he  can  or  should  do  to  advance  the 
interests  of  his  own  office.  It  is  another  thing  for  an  individual 
architect  to  use  his  own  experience  merely  as  an  aid  to  his  think- 
ing in  terms  of  his  whole  profession.  We  suspect  that  the  pro- 
fession to-day  would  be  much  further  advanced  if  its  leaders 
always  had  been  broad  enough  to  think  in  terms  of  their  whole 
profession  —  instead  of  more  often  confining  their  thoughts  to 
the  needs  of  their  own  individual  practice! 

Undoubtedly  the  greatest  single  factor  in  advancing  the  art 
of  architecture  has  been  the  study  of  the  creations  —  the  les- 
sons learned  from  the  experience,  if  you  please  —  of  its  leaders. 
The  economics  of  architecture  also  cannot  advance  except 
through  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
solve  its  problems,  no  more  than  the  art  of  architecture  has 
advanced,  except  through  the  achievements  of  its  leaders.  In- 
deed, the  very  arts  of  architecture  themselves  can  only  be  ad- 
vanced by  those  who  have  first  successfully  achieved  solutions 
for  its  economic  bases!  But  while  the  artistic  creations  are 
tangible,  the  economic  solutions  remain  intangible.  The  setting 
down  in  writing,  therefore,  of  thought  by  individuals  in  terms 
of  the  whole  profession  on  the  economics  of  architecture  is  a 
matter  whose  significant  importance  can  hardly  be  over-empha- 
sized. Therein  lie  their  value  and  importance  to  the  whole  pro- 
fession. Therefore  do  we  invite  our  readers  to  ponder  well  upon 
them,  and  then  transmit  to  us  the  results  of  their  study,  that 
we  may  disseminate  them  yet  further  among  all  our  readers. 

THERE  is,  perhaps,  one  statement  in  Mr.  Schuchardt's 
communication  capable  of  misinterpretation  because  of  its 
frequent  and  common  misuse.  That  statement  is  this: 
"...  and  architects'  work  in  particular  must,  as  long  as 
buildings  stand  above  ground,  be  a  constant  advertisement 
either  for  good  or  otherwise." 

With  its  truth  as  it  stands,  there  can  be  no  quarrel.  But  sup- 
pose we  complete  the  sentence  by  stating  of  or  for  w/iom  such 
buildings  remain  an  advertisement.  Suppose  that  we  complete 
it  —  as  it  is  so  often  ended  —  by  saying  that  such  buildings  are 
a  constant  advertisement  "of  the  architect  who  designed  them." 
That  assertion  would  then,  we  claim,  be  a  misconception  —  a 
misconception  too  dangerous  in  its  possibilities  to  permit  it  to 
pass  unexplained. 

Buildings  standing  above  ground  are  not  a  constant  adver- 
tisement, either  for  good  or  otherwise,  of  the  architect  who  de- 
signed them.  Just  as  the  audience,  not  the  actors  themselves, 
finally  determine  the  ability  of  the  players  on  the  stage,  so,  in 
considering  the  relations  of  architects  with  laymen,  the  lay  ex- 
perience must  be  given  the  greater  weight.  Therefore  on  this 
point  no  one  can  render  testimony  so  valuable  as  a  layman  who 
comprehends  the  scope  of  architecture  as  a  profession  and  is 
keenly  interested  in  its  advancement.  Numerous  such  laymen 
will  assert,  unhesitatingly,  that  buildings  standing  above  ground 
may  be  a  constant  advertisement  for  almost  anybody  else  in  the 
world  except  the  architect  who  created  them  —  and  without 
whose  brain  they  never  would  have  existed! 

No,  indeed;  buildings  standing  above  ground  are  not  a  con- 
stant advertisement  of  the  architect.  They  do  not  even  remind 
the  public  of  the  existence  of  architecture  as  a  profession.  This 
negative  assertion  must  be  granted.  The  evidence  of  its  truth 
is  preponderant;  the  danger  in  its  connivance  already  altogether 
too  far-reaching.  Unless  it  is  faced  squarely  and  kept  constantly 
in  sight,  the  advancement  of  architecture  here  in  America  will 
be  delayed  immeasurably.  When  buildings  do  become  a  con- 
stant advertisement  of  or  for  an  architect,  the  conditions  of  prac- 
tice in  this  country  will  be  almost  Utopian  —  as  contrasted  with 
those  of  to-day!  To  the  attainment  of  the  ideal  condition  when 
all  buildings  standing  above  ground  will  be  a  constant  adver- 
tisement of  the  architect,  The  Architectural  Review  willingly 
dedicates  whatever  capabilities  it  may  possess. 
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Lntrance  Court.  Proposed  Academic  Center,  Wellesley  College 
Day  &  Klauder.  Architects 


Botany  Building,  Proposed  Academic  Center.  Wellesley  College 
Day  &  Klauder,  Architects 


THE  anon>inous  writer  of  com- 
ments upon  the  illustrations  in 
the  architectural  journals  of  the 
past  month  is  sufficiently  human  to 
feel  that  perpetual  criticism  of  tend- 
encies in  modem  architecture  become 
trite  and  irritating,  and  he  therefore 
proposes  to  state  certain  axioms  which 
he  has  the  temerity  to  assume  as  in- 
disputable. First,  that  Art  has  some 
value,  or  it  would  not  have  been  con- 
sidered so  persistently  applicable  to 
the  works  of  man.  Second,  that  it  has 
some  influence,  or  its  various  expres- 
sions would  not  have  been  so  con- 
sistently preserved.  These  are  mild 
postulates,  but  they  preface  others 
which  depend  upon  the  definition  of 
Art,  i.e.,  that  it  is  work  done  super- 
latively well,  as  thoroughly  well  as  it 
can  be  done,  and  Art  is  therefore  the 
highest  material  achievement  of  man. 
But  material  achievement  to  be  thor- 
oughly well  done  must  have  more 
than  utilitarian  success.  Utility  is  a 
means,  not  an  end.  The  modern  world 
is  mad  over  so-called  efficiency,  which 
is  proclaiming  itself  everywhere  as 
the  most  blind,  dull,  narrow  bigotry. 
Its  successes,  gross  in  bulk,  "grind 
down  men's  bones  to  a  pale  unanim- 
ity." Proportions,  scale,  refinement, 
association,  charm,  tradition,  ro- 
mance, are  not  only  neglected,  but 
bound  to  the  wheels  of  a  Juggernaut 
worshiped  as  the  god  of  accuracy,  and 
of  nothing  else.  Formulae  are  its 
wheels  of  motion,  irrefutable  factors 
its  cogs  of  action.  Efficiency  which 
would  eliminate  inspiration!  Effi- 
ciency which  is  denied  imagination! 


(From  "The  American  Architect") 


Current  Periodicals 

A  Review  of  the  Recent  American 
And  Foreign  Architectural  Publications 
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Residential  Halls  Group,  Cornell  Liii\ir.sih 

Day  &  Klauder,  Architects 
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House  for  Henry  A.  Ansell,  Lsq.,  f^l. 
Martin  &lKirkpatricl<,  Architects 

^  From  "  The  American  Architect ") 


Inflexible  in  its  ignorance  of  the  divine 
mutability  of  things,  and  as  devoid 
of  knowledge  of  its  inherent  weak- 
ness as  it  is  arrogant  in  its  assump- 
tions. Efficiency  which  is  wrecked 
when  it  has  offspring  which  combat 
it,  which  cannot  adapt  itself  to  any 
but  its  own  methods,  because  it  has 
made  those  final.  A  servant  which 
has  usurped  the  place  of  its  master, 
catholic  wisdom.  Naturally,  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  those  details  only 
which  bring  utilitarian  results,  none 
to  those  which  transcend  that  homely 
and  often  uncouth  duty.  This  is  not 
Art  in  fustian,  it  is  Art  in  rags,  and 
flea-bitten. 

The  Architect  of  June  is  devoted  to 
efficient  schoolhouses,  educational  fac- 
tories, tagged  here  and  there  with  a 
postage-stamp  of  would-be  aesthetic 
detail  in  the  effort  to  amend  bare 
bones.  Excrescences,  arcades,  bal- 
conies, hoods,  spot  surfaces,  which 
have  been  shot  with  efficient  windows, 
determined  by  efficiency  experts.  It 
is  pathetic  to  note  the  attempts  to 
give  style  to  a  thing  which  mercilessly 
has  no  style.  The  American  Architect 
of  May  31  reprints  from  The  Builder 
(London)  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell's  views 
of  the  "Wonder  of  Work,"  which  are 
somewhat  apropos  of  this  subject. 
He  says  his  work,  he  hopes,  lacks 
"that  detail  which  obtains  in  a  good 
photograph,"  and  goes  on  to  say  that 
great  engineering  works  are  as  fine  as 
the  temples,  the  churches,  the  palaces, 
of  the  past.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr. 
Pennell,  things  are  relative.  If  cross- 
ing a  stream  or  uniting  two  oceans  is 

^From  "The  American  Architect") 


House  for  Harry  F^dson,  E.sq.,  Haverford,  Pa. 
Martin  Si  Kitkpatrick.  Architects 


Last  Terrace,  House  at  Valley  Forge,  Pa. 
Diihring,  Okie  &  Zie^er,  Architects 


Chauffeur's  House  and  Garage,  Valley  Forge,  Pa. 
Duhring,  Okie  &  Ziegler,  Architects 
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of  as  great  a  value  as  worship  of  those 
ideals   of   man   which   make   his   life   a 
blessing   to   him,   which   teach  him   in- 
tegrity and  honor,  which  maintain  for 
him  a  standard  of  life,  to  say  nothing  of 
giving  him  a  hope  of  the  future,  wh\- 
then,  of  course,  the  expression  of  super- 
lative  utility  equals   the  expression  of 
religion  and  of  the  altitudes  of  human 
power.     But  even  Mr.  Pennell  has  to 
eliminate  the  petty  details  in  order  to 
express  the  gigantic  idea.    I  fear  direct- 
ness of  expression  in  huge  mass,  soft- 
ened by  a  vagueness  of  stateinent  which 
introduces  that  element  of  mystery  so 
dear    to    many    delineators    because    it 
eliminates  irritating  detail,  has  an  in- 
fluence upon  Mr.  Pennell.    But  he  says 
he  knows.    I  do  not, 
I  feel.    And  Mr.  Pen- 
nell, as  has  been  pre- 
viously      mentioned, 
has  made  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  harbors  of 
Genoa     and    Venice, 
look  exactly  alike.    It 
is  the  apogee  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  engi- 
neer's      interrclative 
parts. 

Compare  the  work 
on  the  schools  in  The 
Arcliitecl  of  June  with 

the  designs  for  a  proposed  Academic  Center  at  Wellesley  in  lite 
American  Architecl  of  June  14,  and  the  Residential  Halls  Group, 
Cornell  University,  in  The  American  Architecl  of  May  31.  As  far 
as  artistic  merit  is  concerned  they  are  admirably  efficient. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  why  western  architects  evi- 
dently desire  to  get  many  factors  in  their  de- 
signs, and  why  they  so  consistently  exaggerate 

(Trom  "The  Architect") 
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House  of  Henry  Forbes  Bigelow.  (Lsq.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bi^elow  &  Wadsworth.  Architects 
(Prom  "The  American  Architect") 


Naugatuck  Savings  Bank.  Naugatuck,  Conn. 
Crow,  l^ewis  &  Wickenhoefer,  Architects 
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Hershey  Theater,  Hershey,  Pa. 
C.  Lmlen  Urtjan.  Architect 


(From  "  The  American  Architect ") 
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minor  details.  Compare  the  designs  of 
Mr.  A.  C.  Wolf  for  houses  in  Cleveland, 
in  The  National  Architect  for  May,  with 
the  excellent  designs  by  Martin  &  Kirk- 
patrick  for  Henry  A.  Ansell,  at  Allen 
Lane,  Philadelphia,  and  for  Harry  Ed- 
son,  at  Haverford,  in  The  American 
Arcliitecl  of  May  31.  Or  the  houses  by 
Hermann  Barth  in  the  May  Architect, 
on  which  he  experiments  in  different 
styles,  all  in  the  manner  of  the  Ger- 
man masters;  that  is,  with  precision  and 
exaggeration  of  detail,  and  small  sense 
of  relation  of  voids  and  solids,  with  the 
delightfully  naive  and  charming  houses 
of  Diihring,  Okie  &  Ziegler  in  Ttie 
American  Architect  of  May  31,  which 
seem  to  have  grown  naturally,  and  are 
the  perfection  of  art 
in  their  proportions 
of  related  parts.  And 
compare  the  interiors 
of  the  Minneapolis 
Athletic  Club,  in  The 
Western  A  rchilect  of 
May,  which  announce 
ceiling  -  construction 
and  neglect  walls,  are 
devoid  of  mouldings 
as  accenting  factors, 
and  are  the  apotheo- 
sis of  engineering, 
with  the  photographs 
of  the  house  of  Mr,  Henry  Forbes  Bigelow,  in  Boston  (to  which 
The  American  Architecl  of  June  7  is  devoted),  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  houses  in  the  country,  and,  to  the  writer's  certain 
knowledge,  quite  efficient.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Good  Furnilure 
has  better  architectural  interiors  than  inost  of  the  periodicals, 
and  in  all  the  articles  of  its  last  number  justifies 
its  claim  to  good  taste. 

(From  "The  Architect") 


Home  of  Louis  Saroni,  5an  Francisco 
Kenneth  MacDonald.  Jr.,  Architect 


Home  of  F.  A.  Webster,  Oakland,  Cal. 
C.  W.  Dickey.  Architect 


School  of  Theology,  Boston  University 
Bellows  Si  Aldrich.  Architects;  James  A.  Holt.  Ass<Kialed 


Home  of  Mrs.  5.  T.  Alexander,  Piedmont,  Cal. 
C.  W.  Dickey,  Architect 
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. ...  -  -_tiurch,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
WaHet  H.  Thomas,  Aichilecl 


House  of  Miss  Taylor,  Long  Island 
Grosvenor  Atterburv.  Architect 


5t.  Matthew's  Church,  Conshohocken, 
George  I.  Lovatt,  Architect 


Pa. 


House  of  fioiirdman  Robinson,  Lsq.,  Long  Island 
Alt>ro  &  Undet)er&  Architects 


The    American    Ar-  (From  "The  BrickbuiWe,") 

chitect  of  June  21  is 
devoted  to  work  by 
Howells  &  Stokes. 
It  is  amazing  that 
the  san:e  firm  which 
shows  the  exquisitely 
detailed  entrance  to 
the  Turk's  Head 
Building  in  Provi- 
dence, and  the  excel- 
lent sheet  of  designs 
of  Har\'ard  gates, 
etc..  should  have  de- 
signed the  crude 
masses  full  of  puttock  holes  for  the  Metropolitan  Group  and  the 
Metropolitan  Theater,  Seattle,  of  which  the  exterior  detail  is 
crude  and  overdone  and  the  interiors  impoverished. 

In  the  number  of  June  14,  the  Naugatuck  Savings  Bank,  by 
Crow,  Lewis  &  Wickenhoefer,  has  distinction  of  detail. 

The  Hershey  Theater  and  Social  Center  Building,  at  Hershey, 
Pa.,  by  C.  Emlen  Urban,  is  excellently  designed  and  adequately 
terraced,  a  x'irtue  in  itself. 

To  return  to  houses,  that  of  Louis  Saroni,  at  San  Francisco, 
by  Kenneth  MacDonald,  Jr.,  in  Tfw  Architect  of  May,  is  the 
best  of  the  work  shown  in  the  western  periodicals,  but  its  end 
masses,  which  are  identical,  are  crowded  too  closely  together, 
and  the  frieze  is  too  high.  Mr.  C.  W.  Dickey  has  two  simple 
houses  with  charm,  and  Mr.  D.  Knickerbacker  Boyd  an  inter- 
esting house  at  Merion,  Pa. 

Of  ecclesiastical  work,  that  of  the  extension  to  the  School 
of  Theology,  Boston  University,  by  Messrs.  Bellows  &  Aldrich 
(From  "ArchHeciure")  {The    American    Archi- 

tect of  June  28),  is  per- 
haps the  most  interest- 
ing. Its  exterior  detail 
has  rather  more  of  the 
quality  of  Lausanne 
than  of  Amiens,  but  the 
interiors  are  excellent. 
In  The  American  Archi- 


(From  "Architecture") 


Estate  of  Clifford  V.  Brokaw,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 
Alfred  Hopicins,  Architect 


tect  of  May  31  are 
perspective  drawings 
of  two  churches,  St. 
George's.  Richmond, 
Philadelphia,  by  Wal- 
ter H.  Thomas,  which 
is  good  in  character, 
and  St.  Matthew's, 
Conshohocken,  Pa., 
by  George  I.  Lovatt, 
which  gives  the  im- 
pression of  a  collec- 
tion of  exaggerated 
buttresses. 

Two  eccentric  de- 
signs appear,  one  in  The  National  Architect  of  May,  by  Gutson 
Borglum,  for  a  monument  to  mark  the  landing-place  of  Newark's 
founders.  It  is  only  a  sketch,  but  it  is  neither  monumental  nor 
beautiful,  resembling  a  gas-jet  set  over  a  chopping-block,  backed 
by  a  crude  and  undeveloped  plinth  supporting  a  band  of  carving 
out  of  scale  with  the  rest  of  the  work.  The  other  is  by  Mr.  Louis 
Sullivan,  for  an  office  for  H.  C.  Adams  &  Company,  Algona, 
Iowa,  in  The  Western  Architect  for  May.  As  usual,  it  is  reduced 
to  its  lowest  terms,  and,  being  devoid  of  mouldings,  attempts  to 
replace  them  by  peculiar  and  geometric  textures. 

The  Brickbuilder  has  an  interesting  series  of  plates  of  suburban 
houses,  some  of  which  are  at  Forest  Hills  Gardens,  Long  Island, 
by  Grosvenor  Atterbury  and  by  Albro  &  Lindeberg,  which  are 
carefully  studied  and  attractive. 

The  houses  by  Guy  Lowell,  at  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island, 
and  by  Charles  Piatt,  at  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island,  are  excellent, 
as  is  also  the  house  for  Thomas  Russell,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  by 
Parker  Morse  Hooper 
and  Frank  C.  Farley. 
The  Architectural  Rec- 
ord for  June  continues 
the  restorations  of  New 
York  City  Hall,  which 
are  very  well  done,  with 
appreciation  of  the  qual- 
ity of  the  work. 


(From  "The  Builder,"  London) 


(From  "The  Builder."  London) 


first  Congregational  Church,  Montclair,  N.  J. 
tVftfrtm  G.  Gijodhue,  Archiiect 
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Khartoum  Cathedral,  View  from  the  West 
Rol»rt  W.  5.  Weir.  Architect 


Khartoum  Cathedral.  Nave,  looking  Last 

Robert  W.  5.   Weir.  Archiiect 
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Your  desire  to  give  your  client  complete 
comfort  in  his  home  is  sufficient  reason  for 
recommending  the  Otis  Automatic  Push- 
button Elevator. 
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OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

Eleventh  Ave.  and  Twenty  Sixth  St.,  New  York 

Offius  in  All  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 
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WE  so  rarely  find  inter- 
esting materia!  dealing 
with  the  inexpensive 
dwelling  in  a  way  that  suffi- 
ciently avoids  the  commonplace 
to  be  available  for  publication, 
that  we  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity —  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  White  Pine  Bureau 
—  to  place  before  our  subscribers 
the  collection  of  house  designs 
contained  within  the  covers  of 
this  present  issue.  It  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  difficult,  in  these 
days  of  popularity  for  the  brick 
and  plaster  dwelling,  to  give  to 
wood  that  due  consideration  as 
a  building  material  to  which  it  is 
historically  and  insularly  en- 
titled; and  it  then  perhaps  nat- 
urally happens  that  the  wooden 
house  generally  proves  to  be 
Colonial  in  design.  While  Colo- 
nial is  a  logically  inherent  and 
a  favorite  style  for  dwellings  in 
the  Eastern  United  States,  it  is 
not  especially  appropriate  or 
native  to  some  other  portions  of 
our  large  country,  even  to  those 
sections  where  wood  is  (or  has 
been)  important  as  an  element 
in  the  development  of  its  local 
dwelling  architecture. 

No  better  justification  could 
be  found  for  devoting  an  entire 
issue  to  publishing  a  selection 
from  the  drawings  remaining 
from  this  Competition  than  that 
it  would  be  difficult  for  the  most 
carefully  trained  observer  to  es- 
tablish that  point  where  the 
jury's  selection  ended  and  our 
own  choice  began.  As  the  house 
of  low  cost  is  the  principal  prob- 
lem with  which  .American  own- 
ers, builders,  and  architects  the 
country  over  are  concerned,  we 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent material  that  should  aid  in 
solving  this  problem  along  lines 
that  may  ])roduce  better  and 
more  discriminating  results  than 
at  present  appear  in  these  our 
United  States. 

To  make  this  showing  as  com- 
plete as  possitjle,  we  have  this 
month  substituted  for  our  usual 
plate  section  forty  regular  pages, 
enabling  us  to  show  a  total  of 
forty-one  various  and  different 
wooden  house  designs.  For  the 
draughtsman,  not  the  least  in- 
terest of  these  drawings  should 
be  their  variety  of  rendering. 
Most  of  them  combine  a  high 
degree  of  skill  in  draughtsman- 
ship  with    an    equally    marked 


ARE  YOU  ON  WATCH  IN  YOUR  COMMUNITY? 

THE  following  exhibits  illustrate  a  naturally  direct,  simple,  and 
effective  method  for  correcting  the  present  very  general  news- 
paper custom  of  publishing  architectural  perspectives  of  build- 
ings ami  other  related  information,  often  obtained  or  borrowed  from 
the  architects  themselves,  without  giving  the  jmblic  the  names  of  the 
architects  whose  designs  are  thus  published.  After  reading  the  form 
letter  used,  in  protesting  to  the  editors  of  three  important  American 
newspapers,  and  then  the  three  following  exhibits,  giving  the  replies 
of  the  editors  of  these  same  newspapers,  it  should  be  realized  that  the 
situation  can  be  handled  easily  and  effectually  in  any  community  by 
a  few  individuals  —  whether  or  not  practising  members  of  the  architec- 
tural profession.  In  two  cases  this  letter  was  sent  from  the  home  ad- 
dress of  the  architect  signing  it,  and  in  one  case  it  was  written  on  an 
architect's  office  stationery. 

Not  only  is  this  form  letter  an  exceptionally  well-phrased  state- 
ment of  protest  of  the  sort  that  might  be  sent  by  any  intelligent  sub- 
scriber or  reader  of  a  paper  to  its  editorial  office,  but  it  is  a  model  that 
could  be  used  with  advantage  by  those  concerned  in  correcting  this  in- 
justice in  any  American  community.  The  virtue  of  the  communica- 
tion is  proven  by  the  accompanying  replies,  that  are  also  in  point  as 
showing  its  efficacy.  Though  the  names  of  the  writers  and  of  the  papers 
have  been  eliminated,  their  authenticity  is  guaranteed  by  no  less  a 
person  than  the  former  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Informa- 
tion of  the  Philadelphia  Chapter,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
opportunity  of  publishing  this  material. 

LETTER  OF  PROTEST  —  EXHIBIT  A 

To  the  Editor  of  " ." 

Dear  Sir: 

In  the  issue  of  your  valued  paper  for  February  12,  there  appeared  an  account 
of  the  corner-stone  laying  of  the  new  City  Club.  I  enclose  herewith  the  page  re- 
ferred to,  which  also  contains  an  illustration  of  the  building. 

I  note  a  description  of  the  edifice  in  addition  to  the  illustration,  and  I  also 
observe  other  interesting  facts  connected  with  the  matter,  as  well  as  the  names  of 
many  persons  having  to  do  with  the  club,  its  committees,  etc.,  and  with  the  lay- 
ing of  the  corner-stone,  in  itself  a  subject  of  passing  notice,  but  I  fail  to  find  the 
name  of  the  architect. 

As  a  constant  reader  of  your  paper,  I  would  always  be  grateful  if  you  furnished 
me  with  the  full  news,  which,  in  a  case  like  this,  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  complete 
without  the  name  of  the  person  or  firm  responsible  for  the  design  and  arrangement 
of  the  building  which  you  find  worthy  of  reproduction  and  comment. 

Can  you  enlighten  me  as  to  why  this  omission  is  made  in  the  case  of  some  news- 
papers, while  with  some  few  others  it  is  as  invariably  considered  a  part  of  the  newr 
as  would  be  the  name  of  the  author  of  any  book  which  might  be  reviewed,  or  the 
name  of  the  painter  of  a  picture  which  might  be  commented  upon.  I  wonder  why 
this  is,  for  I  do  not  like  to  consider  that  one  of  my  "regular"  papers  is  lacking  in 
either  news  appreciation  or  progressiveness.         Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)     

NEWSPAPER  REPLIES  — EXHIBITS  B,   C,  AND  D 
My  drar  Sir: 

I  am  very  thankful  to  you  for  your  two  letters  of  I'^ebruary  21.  It  has  called  to 
m\-  attention  a  frec|uent  omission,  and  one  which  somehow  or  other  ne\er  came  to 
my  attention  before.  In  fact,  I  have  an  idea  that  many  newspapers  have  been 
guilty  of  omitting  the  name  of  the  architect  of  buildings  in  stories  concerning  dedi- 
cations and  the  laying  of  corner-stones.    I  have  given  instructions  that  on  " " 

we  shall  include  this  very  essential  fact  in  all  of  our  stories  in  the  future. 
Again  thanking  you,  I  am,  Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)     -^ 

City  Editor. 
Dear  Sir: 

Rejjlying  to  yours  of  February  14,  with  reference  to  the  corner-stone  laying  of 
the  new  City  Club,  beg  to  say  that  I  know  of  no  reason  for  the  architect's  name 
not  ha\ing  been  given  other  than  that  the  club  authorities,  who  furnished  the 
information,  do  not  seem  to  have  given  it  and  the  reporter  did  not  obtain  it. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)     

Dear  Sir: 

You  ask  us  why  our  paper  sometimes  omits  the  name  of  the  architect  from  its 
rews  stories.  My  reply  embraces  another  question:  "Why  do  not  architects  realize 
that  new  buildings  are  of  sufficient  news  importance  to  make  it  worth  their  while 
to  talk  to  reporters?  " 

The  " "  intends,  always,  to  give  credit  to  the  architect  —  especially  when 

it  obtains  any  information  through  him.  Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)     

City  Editor. 


variety  of  expression  in  the  use 
of  the  pen  drawn  line. 

We  this  month  continue  our 
readers'  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject of  "Architectural  Adver- 
tising" by  printing  Mr.  Robin- 
son's humuro-serio-saliresque  re- 
sponse to  Mr.  Brock  way's  com- 
munication, published  just  two 
months  ago  upon  our  editorial 
page.  We  trust  that  none  of  our 
readers  will  fail  to  realize  the 
substratum  of  basic  fact  upon 
which  its  author  so  entertain- 
ingly embroiders. 

In  this  connection  we  suggest 
our  desire  to  reproduce  typical 
examples  of  various  advertising 
experiments  undertaken  by 
Chapters  or  members  of  the 
Architectural  profession  in  any 
part  of  the  country.  We  invite 
contributions  from  all  our  read- 
ers who  can  add  to  such  an  ex- 
hibit, requesting  that  they  for- 
ward their  suggestions  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity. 


Our  September  issue  will  con- 
tain an  article  on  Outdoor  Thea- 
ters, with  illustrations  and  scale 
drawings  of  many  old  and  recent 
examples,  accompanied  by  some 
plate  illustrations  of  a  theater 
recently  built  near  Detroit;  an 
article  by  Mr.  Claude  Bragdon 
illustrating  —  with  some  of  his 
inimitable  drawings  —  his  ex- 
periments in  outdoor  lighting  for 
festival  purposes  in  a  Rochester 
Park;  and  the  first  of  a  series  of 
articles  by  Mr.  Daniel  Paul 
Higgins  dealing  with  the  busi- 
ness side  of  architectural  prac- 
tice in  a  practical,  up-to-date 
way  that  should  render  it  of  the 
greatest  possible  value  to  every 
progressive  practicing  architect. 


The  notes  giving  the  scale  at 
which  we  had  reproduced  the 
Mendleson  House  drawings  were 
inadvertently  omitted  from  our 
plates  last  month.  The  plans 
were  reproduced  at  ^\  inch;  the 
front  elevation  at  J  inch,  and  the 
scale  drawing  at  J  inch  scale. 

Through  an  error,  the  name 
of  Mr.  Raphael  Hume,  associa- 
ciated  with  Murphy  &  Dana  as 
architect  on  the  Residence  Hall 
of  the  College  of  New  Rochelle, 
was  omitted  from  the  title  of  the 
drawings  and  photographs  of 
that  building  that  were  published 
in  our  issue  of  May,  1916. 
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Detail  of  Front  Elevation,  The 
Wheeler  House  at  Orford, 
New  Hampshire.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  this  house — a  full 
front  view  of  which  was 
shown  on  page  ii  of  the  July 
Monograph — was  designed 
by  Bulfinch. 


ALT.  woods  have  certain  uses  for  which  they  are 
-  especially  adapted  by  reason  of  the  peculiar  qualities 
and  characteristics  which  nature  has  given  them;  and  on 
their  proper  selection  for  these  uses,  hinges  the  whole 
problem  of  economy  in  wood  construction. 

Three  centuries  of  experience  in  this  country  have  demonstrated  that 
no   other   wood   lasts   so    long    or   gives   such   satisfactory   service   as 

White  Pine 

for  outside  finish  lumber — siding  and  corner  hoards;  window  sash,  frames 
and  casings;  outside  doors,  door  frames  and  casings;  outside  blinds;  all 
exposed  porch  and  balcony  lumber;  cornice  boards,  brackets,  ornaments 
and  mouldings;  and  other  outside  requirements,  not  including  shingles. 

If  the  lumber  dealers  supplying  your  clients  are  at  any  time  unable  to  furnish 
it,  we  should  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  being  helpful  to  you  in  securing  it. 


Representing 
The  Northern  Pine  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan,  and  T>>e  Associated 
White  Pine  Manufacturers  of  Idaho 


WHITE  PINE  BUREAU, 
184-2  Merchants  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn 
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Designs  for  Some  Smaller  Wooden  Houses  by 
Younger  American  Architects 

With  Comment  by  Frank  Chouteau  Brown 

//  is  hut  fitir  lo  sliilr  llial  Ihc  unoiiymily  grnrnilly  required  in  judging  competition  drawings  was  extended  to  cover  all  the  critical  commcnl  included 
in  litis  issue.  The  compclilors '  names  were  not  known  to  the  commentator  until  this  criticism  had  been  set  finally  into  type.  The  point  of  view  adopted 
for  this  comment  -was  to  provide  a  few  hriif  suggestions  that  might  be  helpful  to  the  individual  competitors,  as  well  as  la  any  reader  considering  these  plans 
for  practical  suggestions  toward  building  a  possible  home. —  Ed. 


ALTHOUGH  the  low-cost  dwelling  is  easily  the  most  uni- 
versal problem  existing  in  the  tield  of  architectural  de- 
sign, it  yet  happens  that,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
those  connected  with  constructing  houses  for  the  working  class, 
it  is  of  them  all  the  one  that  least  often  comes  to  the  best  archi- 
tectural offices  of  America  for  solution  and  study.  Of  the  thou- 
sands of  low-cost  wooden  dwellings  built  every  year  in  America, 
few  are  the  product  of  architectural  offices  of  the  first  class. 
Many  are  built,  but  few  are  properly  designed,  or  exhibit  any 
trace  of  genuine  craftsmanship.  The  greater  majority  are  the 
product  of  country  carpenters  and  speculative  builders  of  the 
lowest  artistic  intelligence;  a  small  proportion  only  ever  go  into 
the  office  of  even  the  spec- 
ulative architect, —  where 
they  would  be  turned  out 
at  a  speed  that  allows  of 
little,  if  any,  study  being 
given  to  their  practical  re- 
quirements,—  let  alone  to 
the  consideration  of  their 
artistic  and  individual  de- 
sign. Indeed,  far  too  large 
a  proportion,  even  of  those 
that  come  to  the  offices  of 
our  better  architects  for 
solution,  are  not  given  that 
kind  of  specialized  study 
the  complexit}-  of  the  prob- 
lem requires, —  for  while 
this  sort  of  work  is  of  the 
least  remunerative  value 
to  the  practising  architect, 
it  is  at  the  same  time  the 
kind  of  problem  that  requires  the  utmost  of  careful  considera- 
tion on  its  practical  and  economic  sides,  and  —  although  this 
requirement  is  seldom  imposed  by  the  owner!  —  it  should  never- 
theless receive  the  most  careful  and  distinctive  touch  in  design! 

It  is  confessedly  unfortunate  that,  from  the  architectural  point 
of  view,  the  small  dwelling  cannot  be  considered  a  remunerative 
kind  of  practice  for  the  individual  architect  to  encourage  or 
develop.  The  architect  of  any  reputation  who  assumes  work  of 
this  type  does  so  solely  because  of  his  realization  of  its  essential 
importance  in  the  scheme  of  living  of  his  community,  and  in 
recognition  of  the  greater  extent  of  his  moral  obligation  to  see 
that  even  such  unimportant  clients  obtain  the  utmost  possible 
return  for  their  initial  money  investment  in  achieving  their  home- 
building  ideals. 

Granting  that  this  type  of  work  is  unproductive  for  the  archi- 
tect, what  remains?  Obviously,  this  is  just  the  sort  of  commis- 
sion most  likely  to  come  to  the  younger  practitioner  trying  to 
establish  an  office  and  make  a  reputation;  or  that  will,  otherwise, 
most  naturally  come  to  the  draughtsman  working  in  the  more 
important  offices  of  the  larger  cities  in  these  United  States.   Ob- 
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Carl   F.   Schmidt,   Rochester,   N.  Y. 

.\n  attractive  and  diKnified  Colonial  facade  —  although  over-long  for  its  proper 
proportions  in  this  sketch.  The  plan  is  the  conventional  central  hall  ty])C,  with  a  sepa- 
rate garage.  The  elevations  and  plans  of  the  service  wing  —  which  has  also  been 
ignored  in  this  rendering  —  fail  importantly  to  agree. 


viously,  too,  these  younger  men  are  better  able  to  give  their  time 
and  interest  to  the  study  of  this  problem  —  even  though  they 
are  probably  unfortunately  less  experienced  in  the  practical  re- 
quirements of  house  design.  While,  if  this  work  can  be  handled 
(with  any  profit  whatever)  by  the  smaller  office,  run  with  less 
overhead  charge,  and  by  designers  as  yet  placing  a  lower  valu- 
ation on  their  own  time,  they  are  then  better  prepared  to  handle 
this  class  of  work  to  their  own  financial  profit  than  is  humanly 
possible  in  the  larger  office,  primarily  better  fitted  for  dealing 
with  more  important  and  remunerative  commissions. 

That  this  group  of  j'ounger  men  is  not  without  talent  or  abil- 
ity in  this  direction,  is  amply  proved  by  such  an  occasional  com- 
petition   as    recently    has 
V,  been   held  by   the  White 

Pine  Bureau;  and  inas- 
much as  that  competition 
was  unusually  successful 
in  bringing  out  new  and 
original  solutions  of  the 
problem  presented  by  the 
house  of  average  size,  we 
have  selected  from  these 
results  a  group  of  dwellings 
that  we  regard  as  entirely 
available  for  publication  for 
those  practical  values  and 
ajsthetic  interests  they  un- 
doubtedly contain  for  the 
architectural  designer  and 
prospective  home-builder. 

In  order  intelligently  to 
study  these  house  designs, 
it  is  first  necessary  to 
know  the  conditions  that  were  established  to  govern  the  prob- 
lem for  the  competitors.  The  program,  briefly,  required  a  sub- 
urban house,  adapted  to  being  built  throughout  of  wood.  The 
lot  —  fronting  north  —  is  one  hundred  feet  wide  by  two  hundred 
feet  deep,  the  first  fifty  feet  being  approximately  level,  the  re- 
mainder dropping  at  a  ten  per  cent  grade  to  the  south,  overlook- 
ing a  river  view.  The  setback  required  was  thirty  feet.  The 
rooms  were  to  be  a  living-room,  dining-room,  kitchen,  pantry, 
laundry,  four  master's  bedrooms  and  two  baths,  one  maid's 
room,  with  toilet;  and  the  problem  included  a  piazza  and  a  garage, 
which  latter  might  be  separately  located  upon  the  lot  if  the  de- 
signer so  decided  —  as  most  of  them  did.  The  cost  was  to  be 
estimated  from  the  cubical  contents  of  the  house,  that  —  in- 
cluding garage  and  porches  —  was  not  to  exceed  fifty  thousand 
feet;  which  was  to  be  figured  at  twenty  cents  per  cubic  foot  to 
estimate  the  total  cost  of  $10,000.  While  many  of  the  houses  pre- 
sented are  impossible  of  being  realized  for  the  sum  of  $10,000, — 
in  even  the  chca]>er  building  localities  of  northern  New  England 
and  the  central  West, —  yet  all  represent  an  average  standard  of 
design  that  we  can  only  regret  does  not  actually  exist  in  these 
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same  sections;  and  they 
generally  remain  use- 
fully t>pical  of  the  small 
residence  available  for 
the  average  American 
community, 
among  them 
course,  be 
ably 
tion    Dv  somewnat   ex- 


A  few 
would,  of 
consider- 
bettered  in  execu- 
bv  somewhat 


panding  the  floor  plan, 
most  particularly  around 
staircases,  closets,  and 
entries;  and  a  few  —  if 
constructed  exactly  as 
shown  in  these  floor 
plans  and  elevations  — 
might  develop  occa- 
sional difficulties  of 
head  room  and  width 
of  staircases  and  doors, 
furniture  locations  and 
garage  sizes,  apparently 
not  contemplated  by 
their  enthusiastic  orig- 
inators! These  defects 
—  when  they  occur  — 
are,  however,  generally 
easily  to  be  overcome  by 
such  slight  rearrange- 
m.ents  as  would  be  dis- 
closed by  a  Uttle  further 
study,  and  are  here 
touched  upon  merely  as  a  word  of  warning  to  those  adventurous 
readers  who  may  possess  mistaken  ideas  of  the  primrose  ease  of 
the  downward  path  of  dalliance  marked  "Every  man  his  own 
Architect"! 

Setting  aside  for  the  moment  the  limit  of  cost  imposed  by  the 


Ldward   F.   Maher,  Boston,  Mass. 

This  design  is  more  successful  in  balancing 
service  wing  and  garage  than  attempts  made  by 
most  other  competitors.  The  designer  gave  obxious 
attention  to  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  made 
conscientious  endeavor  to  produce  a  design  that 
could  be  built  within  the  cost  limit  established. 
The  short  central  portion  and  low  wings,  its  scale 
and  simple  directness,  help  assure  it  as  possible  for 
a  client  with  only  3;io,ooo  to  invest.  The  garage 
connection  is  one  of  the  considered  details  apjjarent 
in  these  plausible,  practical,  and  well-arranged  plans; 
while  the  use  of  three  instead  of  trying  to  crowd  five 
windows  into  the  house  width  is  another  instance 
of  effective  restraint  on  the  part  of  the  designer. 

competition,  it  can  unreservedly  be  stated  that  the  average  of 
merit,  the  interest  and  individuality  of  the  plans,  and  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  the  exterior  designs  submitted  by  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty-six  competitors  run  very  high.  Where  many 
competitors  failed  was  in  the  mere  technique  of  presentation  of 
their  architectural  scheme.  As  was,  of 
/  course,  to  be  expected,  they  have  not  yet 

succeeded   in   completely   mastering   their 
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Antonio  de  Nordo,   Cleveland,  Ohio 
A  simply,  but  cleverly,  rendered  drawing;  with  the  two  story  colonnaded  portico   wrongly  facing   to  the  south.     The  plans  show  a  north  entrance;  a  small  hall, 
with  a  combination  staircase  at  the  left  and  a  library  at  the  right,  and  the  favorite  continuous  south  disposition  of  living  and  dining  room. 
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Leonard  Cox,   New  York  City 

The  i)erspectivc  is  again  the  most  in- 
teresting part  of  this  design;  the  plan  being 
imperfectly  developed,  with  a  piazza,  awk- 
wardly recessed,  partly  across  the  rear.  A 
ralhcr  imusual  enclosed  staircase  gives 
arched  entrances  on  both  sides  to  an 
awkwardly  proportioned  living-room.  The 
rooms  have  been  disposed  with  little  regard 
to  the  customary  points  of  the  compass. 


flVT-FLOOK^-  TUiN 


means  or  mediums  of  expression.  Particularly  they  are  not  yet 
assured  masters  of  perspective  and  of  the  difficult  art  of  pen  and 
ink  rendering!  Among  the  drawings  reproduced  are  several  that 
would  possess  far  more  interest  to  the  casual  reader  if  their 
presentation  had  been  more  skilfully  and  convincingly  made; 
while  not  the  least  of  the  interest  in  many  of  these  designs  se- 
lected for  reproduction  lies  in  the  beauty  and  charm  of  many  of 
the  renderings.  Yet  this  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  most  obvious 
reasons  for  announcing  such  a  competition  on  the  one  hand,  and 
for  taking  part  in  it  upon  the  other.  It  is  one  of  the  principal 
means  provided  the  ambitious  architectural  student  for  his  ob- 


taining just  that  much- 
needed  experience. 

That  the  orientation 
of  a  house  —  its  rela- 
tion to  the  points  of  the 
compass  and  exposure 
to  the  cast  —  is  most 
important  in  planning  a 
livable  and  permanent 
home  obviously  did  not 
occur  to  some  competi- 
tors. A  persistently  re- 
curring and  favorite  fea- 
ture —  the  two-story 
south  porch  —  would, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  be 
considered  by  the  more 
judicious  designer  as 
available  only  to  the 
north.  East  is  most  im- 
portant to  the  home,  for 
its  opportunities  of  early 
morning  sunlight  in 
dining-room,  kitchen, 
and  principal  bedrooms. 
This,  too,  seems  un- 
known to  some  competi- 
tors, although  most 
among  them  realize  the 
more  obvious  values  of 
southern  exposure  for 
living-room,  and  northern  exposure  for  even  light  and  staircase 
purposes.  Too  many  of  the  plans  fail  in  the  economies  of  their 
arrangement,  either  in  the  hallways,  corridors,  or  service  por- 
tion, or,  more  particularly,  the  location  of  the  plumbing,  the 
latter  a  point  that,  in  the  inexpensive  small  house,  demands  the 
closest  attention  and  utmost  particularity  of  planning. 

In  selecting  from  this  material  it  has  been  definitely  the  in- 
tention to  accomplish  several  distinct  and  related  purposes: 
First,  to  provide  architectural  designers,  interested  in  small 
house  work,  an  opportunity  to  study  the  best  of  the  designs  sub- 
mitted in  this  competition.    Second,  to  show  the  plan  variety  of 


J.  M.    Hamilton,    Philadelphia,  Pa. 
A  felicitously  shown  house,  with  a  first-floor  plan  similar  to  that  abo\e  <lescribed,  except  that  the  piazza  is  placed  along  the  west  end, —  obviously  its  best  loca- 
tion,—  allowing  living-room  and  hallway  to  continue  through  the  house  —  a  compact  and  simple,  if  not  altogether  new,  arrangement.     The  service  wing  is  also  so  well 
handled  outside  that  it  does  not  appear  an  obtruding  element  in  the  two  principal  fronts. 
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these     houses,     many     of  "^^V^ 

which  present  new  and  in-  ^iirl^^^^^ 

di\idual  elements  in  their  * — 

arrangement.  sometimes 
out  of  proportion,  it  is 
true,  to  the  size  of  the 
house,  and  sometimes  evi- 
dently carrying  out  a  whim 
or  notion  personal  to  the 
designer;  but  each  such 
variation  from  the  ordi- 
nary- tj-pe  arouses  interest 
and  assists  in  obtaining  the 
same  touch  of  individuality 
in  the  exterior  expression 
of  the  design.  Third,  to 
select  the  most  interesting 
among  the  various  exte- 
rior treatments  of  these  de- 
signs, which  are.  in  some 
cases,  such  as  to  remove 
them  altogether  from  the 
commonplace  and  routine 
"small  house"  tjpe.  And 
lastly,  for  the  manj*  felici- 
tous touches  in  details  of 
architectural  handling  that 
have  been  developed  by 
the  various  competitors  in 
working  out  the  problem 
of  a  house  to  be  built  of 
wood. 

In  this  final  ]X)int  lies 
one  of  the  particular  values  of  this  group  of  drawings.  For  the 
slow  but  irresistibly  growing  demand  of  the  public  for  more  per- 
manent and  "fireproof"  dwellings  has  begun  to  exert  a  very 
considerable  —  if  yet  hardly  realized  —  influence  upon  even  the 
smallest  and  least  expensive  house  design.  It  is  consequently 
already  becoming  unusual  to  find  wood  consistently  used  for 
the  very  small  house,  unless  it  be  employed  to  express  a  Colonial 


PLAN  ■  or  -StCONB  ■  FLOOR  ■ 


Jerauld   Dahler,   New  York  City 
This  design  betrays  Mr.  Piatt's  influence  both  in  i)Ian  and  exterior  details.    A  rectangular  hall  opens  into  the  living-room  be- 
yond, (cinnj;  a  staircase  at  the  left;  the  dining-room  —  entered  only  from  living-room  —  extends,  with  it,  across  the  south  front,  with 
a  small  library  in  the  northwest  comer.  The  back  stairs  are  impractically  placed  in  the  pantry,  the  kitchen  in  the  one-story  east  wing. 
The  setond  floor  is  similar  in  arrangement  to  the  plan  upon  the  opposite  page,  except  that  it  ignores  head  room  over  the  back  stairs. 


Charles   H.  Way,   Boston,  Mass. 

An  attractively  rendered  front,  adapted 
to  a  somewhat  novel  first-floor  jilan  arrange- 
ment. On  the  second  story  this  scheme  gives 
three  corner  bedrooms;  but  provides  two  ob- 
jectionable corner  fire])laces  and  places  one 
master's  bedroom  in  an  undesirable  location, 
over  the  kitchen  in  the  ell.  A  simple,  well- 
considered  and  attractive  home. 

treatment,  and  it  is  therefore 
doubly  interesting  to  see  how  com- 
paratively few  of  these  drawings 
partake  of  the  Colonial  type,  and  how  few  of  those  are  at  all  "com- 
monplace" in  design!  Only  a  very  few  among  them  are  not  fully 
expressive  of  the  chosen  material,  some  three  or  four  alone  being 
possibly  more  appropriate  to  construction  in  brick. 

But  quite  aside  from  the  value  of  this  collection  of  house  de- 
signs to  the  architect,  its  possible  interest  and  appeal  to  the 
more  general  reader,  concerned  either  directly  or  indirectly  in 

home  building,  has  been 
as  definitely  in  mind. 
To  them  the  essence  of 
the  house  is  contained  in 
the  picture  of  its  exte- 
rior and  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  plan.  Before 
them  we  have  endeav- 
ored to  place  a  selection 
of  material  that  points 
its  indubitable  and  un- 
escapable  moral  for 
the  prospective  home 
I)uilder,  as  well  as  for 
the  profession.  To  the 
profession  it  vividly  pre- 
sents the  need  of  de- 
vising some  concrete 
means  of  bettering  the 
average  of  architectural 
design  in  the  lower-cost 
American  home;  and  to 
the  possible  client  or 
owner  it  should  indi- 
cate the  possibility  of 
obtaining  a  better  house 
in  arrangement,  and  a 
more  distinctive  and  in- 
dividual house  in  design, 
than  he  has  probably 
heretofore  deemed  pos- 
sible for  his  limited 
amount    of    inoncy    ex- 
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Harold 


Olmsted,  Buffalo, 


noust 


^!r  ,  ;\  Dr.,si(>,v  wi< 

6(3AKAOtTO  liL  liV 


The  more  picturesque  side  of  a  house  that,  in 
this  aspect,  possesses  unusual  attraction  —  quite 
aside  from  (he  decorative  quality  of  the  rendering; 
despite  the  foliage  being  loo  large  to  scale  with  tlic 
house,  and  the  quite  unforgivable  use  of  black 
brush  work  in  the  background!  Venturesome  indi- 
cations ap[)ear  in  the  irregular  balance  of  the  eaves 
on  the  rear  gable  and  the  rather  daring  use  of  arch- 
ways of  dilTercnt  sizes  at  the  house  end.  The  plan, 
while  picturesc|ue,  interesting,  and  conx'eniently  ar- 
ranged, too  far  ignores  ordinary  relations  to  the 
points  of  the  compass.  This  design  may  express  an 
appreciation  of  the  naivete  of  much  old  work,  or  a 
mere  lack  of  experience  in  avoiding  similar  doubtful 
errors. 

penditure.     The  moral  to  both  should  —  in  part,  at  least  —  be 
plain! 

The  causes  for  the  failures  of  our  American  residence  archi- 
tecture do  not  lie  solely  on  the  architectural  side.  They  arc 
quite  as  largely  on  the  side  of  his  client.  That  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem is  too  large  and  complicated  adequately  to  be  dealt  with 
here.  Suffice  it  but  to 
state  that,  after  visiting  a 
chosen  site  to  realize  fully 
the  natural  conditions  it 
imposes,  and  hearing  his 
cHent's  statement  of  his 
own  problem,  as  he  sees  it, 
the  architect  should  pos- 
sess a  very  definite  idea  of 
the  best  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  plan.  It  is  true 
this  plan  arrangement  may 
later  be  varied  consider- 
ably in  detail,  but  it  will 
rarely  be  altered  materi- 
ally in  scheme,  unless  the 
client  decides  arbitrarily 
to  change  his  conditions  — 
or  his  mind! 

It  is  the  architect's  first 
"mental  picture"  of  the 
plan  that  finally  produces 
an  appropriate  and  suit- 
able exterior,  which  he  is 
extremely  fortunate  in  be- 
ing able  to  realize  to  his 
own  satisfaction  —  even 
upon  paper,  let  alone  in 
final  realization,  in  actual 
material,  upon  the  ground; 
because  the  untutored 
client  appears,  almost  in- 
tentionally, to  strive  by 
all  means  in  his  power  to 
prevent  that  haijjjv  conclu- 
sion! He  changes  his  mind 
from  time  to  time;  as  soon 


as  one  arrangement  is  prac- 
tically determined,  he  sud- 
denly introduces  a  new  ele- 
ment,—  an  outdoor  sun- 
porch  or  sleeping  parlor, 
previously  not  considered 
necessary  or  desirable, — 
which  nece.s.sarily  alters  the 
whole  scheme;  or  he  as 
arbitrarily  demands  the 
house  be  built  of  stone  or 
brick;  or  hesitates  and  de- 
lays in  making  up  his  mind 
to  accept  the  general 
scheme,  or  some  of  its  de- 
tails; until  the  architect, 
badgered  by  an  infinitesi- 
mal number  of  changes  and 
alterations,  has  his  original 
ideal  dimmed  and  fogged 
to  the  point  where  he 
finally  becomes  entirely  unable  to 
carry  it  out  in  the  best  possible  way 
to  which  he  would,  otherwise,  have 
been  capable  of  rising! 

The     client     with     intelligence 

enough  to  consult  an  architect  at 

all  should  be  willing  to  defer  to  his 

expert  judgment,  at  least  as  much 

as  to  the  advice  of  his  doctor  or 

lawyer.     If  he  has  properly  selected  his  architect,  with  sufficient 

care  and  discrimination,  he  has 

picked  an  individual  equa 

desirous,  with  him,  of  maki 

a  house  interesting  and 

factorv  to  both,  or  all,  the  i 
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Ernest  Crimi,  Toledo,  Ohio 
About  the  best  and  most  interesting  rendering  produced  by  the  competition.  The  foliage  treatment,  and  the  suggestion  of 
distance  in  the  background,  are  almost  impeccably  drawn.  While  the  scheme  for  the  fafadc  possesses  undoubted  interest, — ■ 
suggesting  old  work  sometimes  found  in  Western  New  York  State  or  South-ciistcrn  Maine, —  its  merits  largely  end  there.  The 
thin  reseals,  over-wide  facure  and  corner  lx)ards,  and  heavy  trim  are  as  wide  as  in  the  work  that  followed  the  revival  of  the 
neo-Greek  influence  in  these  same  sections.   The  first-floor  plan  is  similar  to  that  shown  at  the  top  of  the  ne.xt  page. 
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ties  actually  con- 
cerned. It  is  hardly 
possible  to  build 
any  one  house  that 
will  meet  all  the 
whims  and  require- 
ments of  a  large 
andscatteringnum- 
ber  of  near  rela- 
tives and  friends  I 
It  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  entirely  pos- 
sible to  find  at 
least  one  satisfac- 
tory- solution  of  any 
problem  in  home 
building;  no  mat- 
ter how  difficult ! 
But  both  architect 
and  client  must 
attempt  most  sin- 
cerely to  understand 
each  other's  criticisms 
or  points  of  view;  and 
the  owner  will  make 
a  grave  mistake  if  he 
does  not  give  due 
consideration  to  any 
criticisms  from  his  ar- 
chitect which  assume 
that,  were  the  house 
his  own,  he  would 
make  certain  definite 
changes.  It  is,  for  in- 
stance,  quite  impos- 


-^£eoH5=34SQR.-*iAH:- 


.\  balanced  but  formal  plan  with  considerable  space  given  to  halls  and  corridors.  Its  relation  to  the  points 
of  the  compass  would  be  bettered  by  reversing  the  entire  scheme.  The  south  front  provides  sunlight  in  two 
of  the  four  rooms.  An  interesting  variation  of  the  New  Jersey  farmhouse  two  story  portico  type.  The  arched 
openings  are  unusual  (and  somewhat  expensive)  in  a  small  house  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  not  agree  with 
the  fenestration  indicated  on  the  plans. 


sible  for  the  architect  to  face  a  situation  where  his  client  would 
force  him  to  place  a  conventional  Colonial  house  upon  an  im- 
{X)ssibly  inappropriate  rocky  or  irregular  site!  That  type  of 
bouse  absolutely  does  not  go  on  that  kind  of  a  lot;  and  the  owner 
must  choose  between  finding  another  lot,  or  permitting  the  archi- 
tect to  make  such  rearrangement  of  plan  or  elevation  as  would 
be  appropriate  to  the  lot  he  has  in  mind. 

These  are  a  few,  among  the  many,  reasons  that  make  the 
"ready  made"  house  plan  a  practical  impossibility,  for  far  more 
insuperable  causes  than  have  so  long  existed  to  militate  against 
the  "ready-made"  suit  of  clothes!  While  the  latter  may  con- 
ceivably be  constructed  of  enough  variety  of  material  to  afford 
suitable  selection  in  pattern,  color,  and  weight,  and  adjust  itself 
to  the  normal  figure,  it  must  be  remembered  that  such  adjust- 
ment is  possible  only  by  grace  of  the  various  intermediate  lapses 
not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  ready-made  house.  And  while  the 
human  race  is  built  upon  an  ideal  average  or  norm  which  nature 
always  strives  to  attain;  nature,  in  providing  sites  for  houses, 
has  worked  with  a  reckless  prodigality  of  material  that  makes 
any  "normal"  tj-pe  of  lot  a  remote  figment  of  the  wildest  im- 
agination! Man  alone  strives  to  reduce  all  available  lots  to  a 
uniform  size  and  level  site,  entirely  devoid  of  trees,  shrubs,  or 
any  other  of  nature's  variety  of  accessorial  products.    Therefore 


it  should  obviously 
be  far  more  im- 
practical to  pro- 
duce any  " type 
house"  that  would 
be  adaptable  to  the 
tremendous  variety 
of  existing  natural 
sites  than  a  type 
suit  of  clothes 
fitted  to  adorn  a 
human  body  of 
average  dimension 
and  shape.  And 
further,  while  na- 
ture provides  these 
sites,  man  has  sel- 
dom failed  to  try 
and  better  nature's 
provisions  by  fur- 
ther arbitrary  re- 
strictions such  as  lo- 
cating streets  at  all 
angles  of  the  com- 
pass; so  that  no  ready- 
made  plan  can  pos- 
sibly suit  even  all 
available  angles  of 
light  and  air!  Many 
varying  outlooks  and 
views  from  the  lot  in- 
troduce other  compli- 
cations, in  tremen- 
dous variety.  And, 
finally,    there    enters 


the  human  equation, —  which  persists  not  only  in  producing 
families  of  different  sizes  and  groups,  but  also  of  conflicting  indi- 
vidualities and  requirements  of  many  unusual  and  extraordinary 
types. 

The  owner  planning  to  build  a  small  house  can  very  well  take 
the  chance  of  giving  the  younger  architect,  with  ideas  and  per- 
haps little  important  work  in  sight,  the  opportunity  of  designing 
his  home, —  although  he  perhaps  cannot  give  that  architect's 
opinion  and  judgment  all  the  respect  due  to  an  older  practitioner, 
unless  he  has  first  honestly  studied  the  young  designer's  work 
and  been  convinced  by  it  of  his  talent  and  abilities.  The  pros- 
pective owner  of  a  small  house  is,  on  the  other  hand,  hardly 
likely  to  get  as  good  a  small  house  if  he  goes  to  a  large  and  busy 
firm,  where  the  scheme  can  probably  receive  little  consideration 
from  the  firm's  principal  members.  Here  again  he  may  make  an 
opportunity  of  studying  this  firm's  work,  thus  finding  out  what 
previous  attention  they  have  paid  to  work  of  his  class! 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  unintelligent  ignorant  pub- 
lic —  and  pretty  nearly  every  inexperienced  member  of  the 
house  building  public  is  ignorant  and  unintelligent  in  this  espe- 
cial Hne !  —  does  not  know  enough  to  pick  out  its  own  architect 
successfully;  and  little,  if  any,  improvement  in  the  future  of 
American  homes  can  be  expected  until  this  building  public  gives 


WtJT  •  ILlVMlOrt  • 


Dwight  E.  Smith,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
The  principal  interest  of  this  design  occurs  in  these  elevations,  showing  a  simple  farmhouse  type,  with  a  continuous  south  dormer  that  assumes,  on  the 
street  front,  a  niore  logical  treatment.  The  plan  is  the  conventional  central  hall,  with  living-room  at  the  left  and  dining-room  behind  a  kitchen  at  the  right,  ad- 
joining the  service  wing  —  with  a  garage  and  separate  entry  to  living-room  at  the  left,  conveniently  located,  but  limiting  the  outlook  and  exposure. 
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enough  time  to  the 
study  of  what  it 
wants,  to  look  over 
the  work  done  by 
local  architects  in  ad- 
vance of  selecting  any 
one  of  them,  and  ma- 
king up  its  own  mind 
properly  as  to  the 
exact  architectural 
value  of  the  work  these 
designers  have  already  ac- 
complished! Whether  or  not  the 
plan  is  well  and  economically  ar- 
ranged, the  details  properly 
thought  out;  and  finally,  and 
most  importantly,  whether  the 
architect  has  given  the  owner 
the  best  possible  house,  in  ap- 
pearance as  well  as  in  arrange- 
ment, for  the  site  upon  which  it 
is  built.  Or,  if  not  appropriate, 
he  can  perhaps  find  out  whether 
the  architect  is  himselj  satisfied 
with  the  result;  or  whether  the 
architect  can,  with  some  justice, 
excuse  his  lack  of  success  by  the 
fact  that  his  client,  through  ob- 
stinancy,    benighted    ignorance. 


*•  a  t  i  o  /f 
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William    Berg,   New  York  City 

An  interesting  handling  of  the  sleeping-porch  problem  in  the  wooden  near-Colo- 
nial house;  the  absolute  unbalance  of  the  plan  being  rectified  by  forcibly  re-com- 
posing the  south  elevation,  and  ignoring  garage!  The  mouldings  betray  a  feeling  for 
continuity  of  outline,  with  a  disregard  for  merely  conventional  moulding  relations. 


or  mere  lack  of  co- 
operation, made  it 
impossible  for  him  to 
do  what  was  best  for 
that  particular  per- 
son and  place.  Every 
owner  has  the  right  to 
select  his  architect 
and  lot;  then  must  he 
choose  between  tell- 
ing his  architect  the 
correct  amount  he  expects  to 
pay  or  giving  him  a  list  of  his 
requirements, — one  or  the  other. 
He  cannot  properly  do  holh;  and, 
actually,  he  is  seldom  capable  of 
realizing  his  own  housing  needs! 
Here  is  the  very  basic  diffi- 
culty of  advancing  the  standards 
of  home  building  in  America. 
Here  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant reason  why  we  have  se- 
lected these  best  designs  from 
this  smaller  wooden  house  com- 
petition for  reproduction  within 
one  cover  —  with  the  hope  that 
they  may  perhaps  help  the 
American  home-building  class  to 
"find  itself." 


>fa«aiw..iWim^'r§ 
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Olaf  William  Shelgren,   Buffalo, 


The  house  here  shown,  one  of  the  best,  most  homelike,  and  American  house  designs  brought  out  by  the  competition,  could  also  be  built  well  within  the  $10,000 
ai)])ropriation.  A  cottage  type,  entirely  without  pretention,  it  nevertheless  succeeds  in  obtaining  distinction  of  atmosphere  and  charm.  The  plan,  while  simple,  is  un- 
usual; and  the  odd  proportions  of  the  second-story  owner's  room  are  capable  of  attractive  furnishing  and  arrangement.  The  whole  scheme  rather  strongly  suggests 
the  conditions  imposed  by  alterations  in  an  old  house  rather  than  those  that  would  logically  come  from  the  requirements  limiting  a  newly  conceived  plan. 
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THE  PLg^r  pLAN 


RICHARD  M.   POWLR5,   Boston,   Mass. 

The  first-floor  plan  is  based  upon  a  similar  scheme  to  that  given  the  first  prize,  the  greater  unbroken  length  permitting  a  different  —  and  quite  as  suc- 
cessful —  handling  of  the  second  floor.  In  the  perspective  —  too  transparently  recalling  Mr.  Piatt's  Sladc  House  at  Mt.  Kisco  —  the  competitor  does 
not  succeed  in  improving  u|x>n  that  well-known  design.  Consistent  simplification  and  elimination  of  the  intermediate  pilasters,  the  lattice  first-story  treat- 
ment, and  second-story  belt  course  would  have  greatly  bettered  this  elevation. 
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RICHARD   M.   POWE.R5.  Boston,   Mass. 


The  supplementary  detail  sheet  possesses  far  more  \alue  and  architectural  interest  than  the  principal  drawing.  It  contains  one  of  the  most  interesting 
north  elevations  produced  Ijy  the  entire  contest:  and  the  interior  room  elevation  is  altogether  charming  in  a  simple  and  direct  way,  and,  with  the  elevation,  is 
equally,  charmmgly  rendered.  A  fine  sense  of  com|«5sition  and  proportion  pervades  the  whole,  and  the  entrance  doorway  is  redolent  of  the  atmoaihere,  and 
sometimes  almost  uncouth  spaciousness,  of  old  Colony  work. 
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G.  T.   GOULSTONL  and    LOUIS  J.    FARMER,   New  York  City 

A  scheme  possessing;  unusual  suggestions  of  novelty  and  interest.  Oddly  enough,  while  obviously  devised  as  a  new  and  appropriate  wood 
treatment,  the  over-wide  plain  paneling  yet  seems  more  to  suggest  plaster  than  w(K)d.  The  handling  of  ihe  somewhat  formal  plnn,  while  employing  the  cen- 
tral hallway,  has  an  altogether  different  staircase  arrangement,  and  the  location  of  the  garage  at  the  living-room  end,  is  an  unusual  employment  that  might  yet 
conceivably  be  justified  by  objectionable  treatment  of  an  adjoining  property. 
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G.   T.   GOUL5TONL  and   LOUIS  J.   FARMER,   New  York  City 

The  north  exposure  toward  the  street  wouldfhardly'seem  appropriate  to  the  tremendous  amount  of  window  space  here  proposed.    The  second  story 
paa  and  well  arranged,  particuhirly  the  maid's  room  and  its  connection  with  the  house.     The  competitors  have  overlooked  showing  the  bathroom  wii 


IS 

m- 


compai 

?n7  ^Jt"  ^."^'i/l'^y'H'''"-   The  sheet  of  details  is  again  of  great  interest,  although  in  this'caseitdocsnorexceedtL^^ppcarorthrpViMip^  sh'eet'."'T'he"dc- 
tail,  much  of  it  adapted  from  Tyrolese  precedent,  is  unusual.   The  cost  of  this  house  is  nearer  $25,000  than  Sio,ooo. 
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WILLIAM   G.   RANTOUL,   Boston,   Mass. 

A  bouse  of  great  livableness  and  charm.  An  unusual  variation  of  the  plan  arrangement,  appearing  in  linking-up  the  back  stairs,  side  entrance,  and 
garage,  is  admirable,  provided  the  garage  is  a  self-contained  fireproof  unit  comprised  in  the  wooden  house.  The  staircase  window  on  the  street  frorit  intro- 
duces an  interesting  element,  avoiding  monotonous  repetition  in  the  fenestration  of  the  design  —  only  the  detail  sheet  recalling  this  perilous  feeling,  and 
then  because  of  the  exact  definition  and  type-conventionality  of  the  carefully  drawn,  Georgian  detail,  apparently  taken  straight  from  Gibbs  or  liutty  Langley. 
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Sco/e: 


Suburban  House 

and  G&rd.^ey^^ 

WHITE  PINE 


THOMA5   HARLAN    LLLE.TT,  New  York  City 

A  design  of  the  utmost  distinction  among  all  those  submitted.  Not  only  does  it  share  some  of  the  interest  of  occasional  pieces  of  old  work  to 
be  found  in  western  New  York  State,  but  it  has  evidently  Ijeen  worked  out  with  great  and  painstaking  care  l)y  the  designer  in  every  possible  detail.  The  plan 
aho  shares  in  the  distinction  apparent  on  the  exterior.  Its  arrangement  is  yet  simi>le,  self-contained,  and  convenient  in  every  way;  while  so  well  balanced  as 
to  be  capable  of  equally  fine  room  proportions  in  its  carrying  out. 
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THOMAS   HARLAN   ELLE.TT,   New  York  City 

The  details  are  equally  well  and  thoroughly  suggested,  with  the  elaborate  and  charmingly  develo|>ed  garden  sho\vn  on  the  other  sheet.  Granting  it  de- 
sirable to  seclude  the  garden  from  the  street  front,  and  possible  to  abut  garden  house  and  garage  directly  on  the  lot  lines,  the  solution  shown  possesses  great 
interest.  The  house  and  extensions  as  shown,  however, —  (juilc  aside  from  the  planting  and  grading  required  for  the  garden  scheme, —  would  considerably  ex- 
ceed the  cost  stipulation  in  the  program,  curved  work  being  in  itself  expensive,  although  the  result  could  not  fail  but  be  a  dwelling  of  rare  dignity  and  beauty. 
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ALFRED    PHILLIPS  SHAW,    Dorchester.   Mass. 

A  house  of  quite  ununial  picturesque  and  informal  tyi)e,  of  great  depth,  naivct£,  and  sturdincss  of  aspect,  much  of  which  comes  from  the  un- 
usually high  and  steeply  pitched  roof;  the  whole  suggesting  many  of  the  quainter  qualities  to  be  found  in  old  Colonial  or  minor  English  Georgian  work.  The 
plan  IS  formally  Colonial  in  suggestion,  with  the  four  corner  chambers  and  incidental  baths  that,  ,on  the  first  flcxir,  produce  a  somewhat  long  and  narrow 
uvmg-ruom,  and  a  cross-vestibule  on  the  south;  the  latter  an  unusual  —  and  perhaps  not  wholly  desirable  —  feature. 
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ALFRLD   PHILLIPS  SHAW,   Dorchester,   Mass. 

The  detail  sheet  is  interestingly  different  from  those  provided  by  most  of  the  other  competitors.  While  economical  of  motij  in  its  arrangement,  it  is  yet 
so  attractively  composed  as  to  ])rejudicc  the  observer  in  its  favor,  despite  its  obvious  waste  of  fair  white  pajier  —  space  that  might  well  have  been  given  to 
elaborating  other  details  of  interest,  such  as  the  south  porch  cornice  and  chimney.  The  composition,  use  of  line  and  the  general  technic  employed  in  the 
presentation  of  the  design  is  worthy  of  especial  notice. 
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FIR5T  TLOOR  PLAN 


NORTH  ELEVATION 


LLOYD   MORGAN,   New  York  City 


A  bouie  of  attractive,  and  pretentious,  appearance  toward  the  street.  The  garage  is  quite  impossible  in  size,  and  the  iforecourt  and  parage 
toach,  to  be  usable,  should  be  far  larger  in  scale.  The  first  floor  arrangement  is  interesting,  especially  in  the  privacy  obtained  for  the  stairs,  and  the  hall 
Dcction  with  the  kitchen  wing;  which  is  convenient,  if  rather  wasteful  of  space  in  so  small  a  plan.    This  waste  grows,  on  the  second  story,  in  the  Ircmcn- 


approach, 

connection' 

doiuly  long  corridor;  and,  unfortunately,  the  run  of  the  front  stairs,  as  shown",  is  impracticably  short. 
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LLOYD  MORGAN,   New  York  City 

The  \alue  of  llic  plan  has  in  this  scheme  been  sacrificed  to  the  dwelling's  exterior  appearance,  where  the  central  motive,  the  ironwork,  fence  and  both 
entrances,  all  carefully  selected  from  precedent  provided  by  Mr.  Piatt,  are  yet  lacking  in  the  real  refinement  inseparable  from  his  work  —  the  columns,  for 
instance,  being  clumsy,  a  criticism  also  true  of  many  of  the  moulding  sections.   In  cost  this  design  would  undoubtedly  exceed  the  imposed  requirement. 
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MAURICL  FLATHLR,  Boston,  Mass. 

.  .  ^  P'?*'"^'-y  """s"*'  fcatment,  recalling  southern  Colonial  precedent  in  the  design,  and  the  familiar  mannerisms  of  Mr.  Goodhue  in  the  foliage  ren- 
denng.  The  designer  has  also  chosen,  in  his  i)erspcctivc,  to  ignore  the  street  entrance  to  the  garage.  The  plan  combines  the  popular  continuous  living-room 
and  dining-rfjom  feature,  a  square  entrance  hall  —  with  a  reception  rwm  balancing  kitchen  and  stairs.  'J'he  <  ompai  t  stair  arrangement  in  connection 
with  majd  s  room  and  aUic  is  to  be  commended.  The  breakfast  jwrch  and  porch,  with  garage  connection,  could  be  belter  and  more  Colonially  treated 
on  the  south  elevation.  The  appbed  south  cartouche  is  also  more  suggestive  of  masonry  than  of  wood  construction. 
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MAURICL   FEATHER.   Boston,   Mass. 

The  flelail  sheet  shows  ;i  fliKnified,  if  somewhiU  "I'hilly,"  room  interior;  and  a  pilaster  and  entablature  front  door  frame,  the  former  rather  widely 
spaced  for  the  enlal)laturc  hcit;iit,  itself  entirely  too  heavy  and  out  of  proportion  to  the  pilasters  beneath  —  a  contrast  further  emphasized  by  the  delicacy  of 
the  small  ))ilaslfrs  separating  the  doorway  from  the  side-lights.  One  suspects  this  house  of  exceeding  its  cubage  —  and  its  cost;  which  undoubtedly  would 
run  beyond  the  $10,000  limit. 
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LtROY   BARTON   and   WALTLR   McQUADE.   New  York  City 

This  scheme  returns  to  the  central  hall  plan,  with  a  pantry  north  of  the  dining-room,  and  on  the  scconti  floor  utilizes  the  space  over  [the  jkitchen  for 
one  of  the  principal  bedrooms,  the  maid  going  to  the  attic.  Unfortunately,  with  the  service  staircase  as  arranged,  it  is  quite  impossible  to^rise  from  the 
first  floor  to  the  level  of  the  hall  latiding  in  the  length  of  run  shown;  seven  risers  —  even  on  a  back  stairs  —  are  not  equivalent  to  thirteen! 
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LF-ROY   barton   and   WALTER   MCQUADE,   New  York  City 

he  composition  of  the  north  entrance  galile.  while  well  composed  in  its  main  motives,  and  crisply  and  interestingly  developed,  is  far  too  elaborate  and 
in  scale  for  the  simplicity  of  the  remainder  of  this  front;  just  as  the  south  elevation  suffers  from  a  similarly  "dinky"  detailing  of  the  two-story  entrance 


The 
small  ,         , 

feature  and  a  porch  arrangement  that  somewhat  arbitrarily  changes  the  soulh  aspect  in  an  equally,  and  needlessly,  confused  and  fussy  manner. 
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FRANCIS   L.  S.   MAYLRS  and  HARDIL  PHILLIP,  New  York  City 

Another,  and  perhaps  the  most  successful,  example  of  the  simple  and  unpretentious  farmhouse  t>pe,  arranged  to  contain  a  house  of  considerable 
length,  but  of  great  balance  of  plan  —  a  balance  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  somewhat  unduly  constricts  the  principal  staircase.  The  simplicity  of  handling 
of  the  recessed  loggia  is  especially  interesting.  The  garage  is  again  too  small  in  size,  being  but  15  feet  from  front  to  back,  and  obstructs  a  possible  out- 
look by  being  placed  along  the  west  living-room  wall. 
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FRANCIS   L.  5.   MAYLR5   and    HARDIL   PHILLIP,   New  York  City 

The  detail  sheet  is  unusually  thorough  and  well  arranged,  though  not  impeccable  in  moulding  treatment.  The  simple  farmhouse  type  of  dormer  is  com- 
mended, while  the  entrance  porch  could  be  somewhat  bettered  by  more  refinement.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  detail  of  the  front  entrance  does  not  agree 
with  the  entrance  treatment  shown  on  the  first-floor  plan.  The  interior  is  simple  and  Colonial  in  motive,  with  a  fireplace  that  is  somewhat  too  blocky  and 
perpendicular  in  design. 
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DAVID   D.  BARNES  and  CHARLES  E.  HODGKINS,  Boston,  Mass. 

Another  of  the  plans  that  would  present  a  gracious  and  hospitable  house,  possible  of  considerable  old-age  charm  in  its  development.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  this  plan  is  larger  in  its  basis  of  treatment  than  would  be  justified  by  the  cost  of  the  house.  An  intereslinKly  unusual  service  arrange- 
ment is  also  found. 
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DAVID  D.   BARNLS  and   CHARLL5   E.   HODGKINS,   Boston.   Mass. 

The  garage  is  again  of  impossible  proportions,  and  its  use  of  an  olil-fashioned  turntaljle  is  laclcing  in  a  practical  understanding  of  the  garage  problem. 
The  detail  shown  on  the  entrance  galjle  is  a  little  finiky  and  overdone,  esjiecially  for  the  house  to  be  inexpensive  in  cost.  The  type  adopted  for  the  door  is  also 
not  historically  susceptible  to  the  attenuated  de\elopnionl  here  adoptcil. 
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SVBVRBAN   HOVSE  AND  GARAGE  OF  WHITE    PINE 


JOHN    H.  APPLLDORN,  New  York  City 

Distinctly  a  New  England  type  of  house,  that  would  look  better  in  reality,  perhaps,  than  it  does  in  the  rather  "scratchy"  and  amateurish  rendering 
here  given  it.  It  has,  withal,  a  perfectly  dignified  and  workable  plan  —  especially  the  second  floor;  although  again  one  that  suggests  a  somewhat  larger, 
more  expensive,  and  pretentious  house. 
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JOHN   H.  APPELDORN,  New  York  City 

The  detail  sheet  is  far  too  ornate  and  fussy  in  design,  despite  its  interest  and  actual  foundation  upon  well-based  Iiistorical  precedent.  A  diflicult  lesson, 
that  every  designer  has  to  learn,  is  just  when  to  ignore  and  disregard  precedent  in  following  Colonial  work.  No  such  knowledge  is  here  evident.  It  is  also  well 
not  to  attempt  to  do  everything  one  knows  on  a  single  house.   Something  should  be  reserved,  in  case  one  receives  a  second  commission. 
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BELLOWS  &  ALDRICH,   Boston,   Mass. 
Dignified  and  thoroughly  Colonial  in  type;  also  a  house  that  would  look  better  in  actual  execution  than  in  the  quite  inferior  perspective  presentation 
that  it  here  receives.    The  detail  Is  well  con.sidered  and  interesting.     The  plan  is  the  central  hall,  with  a  large  north  vestibule,  a  coat  room  ant!   jjantry 
north  of  the  dining-room  at  the  left,  a  living-room  at  the  right,  and  a  well-arranged  service  ell.    The  second-floor  bedrooms  are  arranged  on  the  four  corners, 
with  a  bath  over  entrance  vestibule.   The  maid  has  to  cross  one  bedroom  to  get  to  the  second  front  hall. 
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ESIGN  FOR 'a   SvBVR,BAN   HovfE*  AND    GaRAGE   OF  WHITEL  PINE 


LDWARD   &   OSCAR  J.   ARNEMANN,   New  York  City 

A  well  rendered  and  dignified  —  if  somewhat  pretentious  —  southern  treatment  with,  on  the  whole,  an  exceptionally  well-arranged  second-story  floor 
plan  (perhaps  the  plumbing  is  too  scattered  and  the  attic  stairs  too  restricted).  The  first  floor  introduces  a  variation  on  the  central  hall  plan.  The  ar- 
rangement is  simpler  and  less  complicated  than  on  the  floor  above. 
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FRLD   BROWLR  SMITH,   Baldwin,   Long   Island,   N.  Y. 

Another  exzirple  of  the  contir.ucus  sculh  His[-osition  of  dining-room  and  living-room.  The  compact  and  wcll-devised  second  story  here  entirely  lacks 
■B  consection  between  the  servant's  room  and  the  front  portion  of  the  bouse.  A  well  balanced  and  simple  exterior,  with  a  New  Jersey  gambrel  roof,  is  also 
developed;  although  the  lwo-storied_  sculh  porch  must  inevitably  deprive  the  bedrooms  of  much  of  the  good  sunlight  to  which  Ihcy  are  rightly  entitled  by 
their  exposure.     Watered  ink  used  m  the  perspective  (but  not  in  Mr.  Goodhue's  borrowed  foliage!)  explains  the  poor  quality  of  this  reproduction. 
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MARIAN   GRLENL  BARNEY  and   WM.   POPE   BARNEY,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

A  carefully  studied  scheme  combininp;  a  practicable  recessed  sleeping-porch,  and  a  well-balanced  second-floor  plan,  with  a  well-arranged  stairway. 
The  arrangement  of  entrance  corridor,  staircase  hall,  and  ser\ice  portion  on  the  first  floor  is  unusual.  The  recessed  porch  to  the  south  and  the  street 
facade  especially  suggest  a  Philadelphia  ]ioint  of  view  on  the  part  of  the  designer.  The  suggestion  of  a  possible  twin-house  development,  carried  out  by  the 
relation  to  each  other  of  floor  plans  and  elevations,  has  also  its  interest  for  the  architectural  observer. 
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HAROLD  A.   RICH,  Boston,   Mass. 

A  simple,  straightforward  plan  disposition,  with  rather  an  unusually  managed  recessed  piazza  to  the  south,  and  kitchen  and  pantry  arrangement 
at  the  north.  The  second  story  i«  also  unusual  in  its  location  of  the  maid's  room,  but  not  very  convenient  in  placing  the  stairs  to  the  atlic,  which  would 
much  better  continue  over  the  service  staircase  —  easily  accomplished  by  a  slight  rearrangement.  In  contradistinction  to  many  of  the  other  competitors, 
an  endeavor  has  been  made  to  obtain  the  full  value  of  the  eastern  sun  in  locating  the  owner's  bedroom,  although  no  recognition  of  its  import;ince  in  the  din- 
ing-room is  indicated  by  closing  up  the  wall  where  a  window  would  obviously  be  most  desirable  and  necessary  1 
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ROBBIN5   LLWI5  CONN,  New  York  City 

Another  straiBhtfortt-ard  and  cotncnlional  plan  arrangement  of  the  central  hall,  entirely  feasible  and  adaptable  to  the  scale  of  the  house  on  lioth  the 
first  and  second  lloors.  The  spacing  of  the  columns  at  the  entrance  porch  is  too  wide  for  refinement,  and  the  balance  of  the  porches  at  the  south  as  indi- 
cated, would  not  possess  the  value  indicated  in  the  garden  elevation  without  their  being  thrown  at  least  a  bay  further  to  the  south  which  might  be 
judiciously  managed  by  setting  the  north  end  of  the  porch  back  from  the  house  corner,  rather  than  there  again  projecting  it  as  indicated 
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M.   BOULICAULT,  SL   Louis,   Mo. 

Another  somewhat  conventional  plan,  with  a  service  staircase  qtiilc  impossibly  cramped  (at  the  scale  drawn,  the  steps  could  not  attain  even 
2  foot  width^  Full  benefit  from  the  eastern  exposure  is  not  obtained  on  the  second  story,  either  in  the  bedrooms  or  in  the  dressing-room  and  bath  located 
above  the  main  sunroom  —  which  the  comixjtitor  a()(>ears  altogether  to  have  reversed  between  the  time  his  plan  was  finished  and  he  came  to  render  his  ele- 
vation, which  shows  the  sunroom  treatment  where  the  kitchen  is  indicated  on  the  plan  of  the  western  wing! 
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PORTER   W.  SCOTT,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

An  unusual  and  interesting  handling  of  a  "somewhat  different "  early  type  of  Colonial  house  design.  The  south  porch  treatment,  while  some- 
what incongruous  with  the  rest  of  the  house,  suggests  its  author's  endeavor  to  increase  the  building's  apparent  length  by  another  means  than  was  employed 
across  the  street  front  for  breaking  the  house's  height  by  a  well-defined  horizontal  shadow.  The  plans  are  compact  and  well  arranged,  along  the  conven- 
tional central  hall  scheme,  and  the  details  are  simple,  appropriately  Colonial,  and  well  contained  in  every  way. 
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Advertising  in  Relation  to  Architecture 

A  Contribution  by  Thomas  P.  Robinson,  A.  I.  A. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Architectitral  Review  : 

Accepting,  for  my  own  part,  your  general  invitation  to  con- 
tribute to  the  discussion  on  Advertising  in  Architecture,  I  beg 
leave  to  depose  as  follows: 

Mr.  Brodiway  takes  his  stand  on  moral  ground,  which  looks 
a  little  as  if  he  wants  to  dispense  with  the  fine  art  of  professional 
ethics  as  practised,  and  return  to  some  primitive  code.  He  is 
speaking  of  advertising;  but  to  puncture  the  pail  of  ethics  at  all 
will  amount  to  letting  out  the  whole  contents,  and  then  we  shall 
have  more  publicity  than  we  want.  Does  Mr.  Brockway  want 
to  thrust  into  view,  among  others,  these  two  general  facts: 

(A)  That  in  this  country-  nine  architects  of  standing  out  of 
ten  owe  their  professional  eminence  to  talents  which  have  as 
little  to  do  with  genuine  ability  in  the  art  they  practise  as  the 
first  German  drive  had  to  do  with  the  preservation  of  Rheims. 

(B)  That  the  ethical  code  seems  expressly  devised  to  con- 
tribute toward  the  cultivation  of  these  extraneous  talents. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  good  architecture  is  not  being  done 
among  us,  but  rather  that  it  is  mostly  being  done  by  men  who 
have  no  other  talents  beside  their  ability  to  do  it,  and  who,  for 
this  reason,  are  suppressed,  under  the  code  now  operative,  to  the 
inconspicuous  place  of  unknown  assistants  (called  draftsmen) 
to  the  men  of  other  and  more  numerous  abilities. 

Now  I  for  one  have  no  objection  to  a  primitive  code,  but  I 
submit  that  the  return  to  one  must  be  brought  about  gradually. 
To  jump  at  once  into  a  policy  of  simple  honesty  of  procedure 
would  land  us  in  much  the  same  sort  of  confusion  as  attended 
Pharoah's  Army  (since  Mr.  Brockway  cites  Scripture)  when  they 
attempted  to  follow  the  Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea. 

Consider  this  with  reference  to  advertising  alone.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  we  publish  our  buildings  at  our  own  expense,  as  soon 
as  the  news  value  of  them  has  been  exhausted.  Mr.  Brockway 
does  not  say  this  in  so  many  words,  but  it  seems  a  fair  deduction 
from  what  he  does  say.  What  would  be  the  various  reactions  to 
such  a  method?  Heretofore  the  expense  of  this  has  been  born 
by  the  tradesmen  and  publishers.  Presumably  these  have  got 
value  received  for  their  money.  What  are  they  to  conclude  if 
we  suddenly  give  them  this  something,  for  which  they  have 
previously  paid,  for  nothing?  Or  are  they  to  be  refused  the  use 
of  our  work  altogether,  that  we  may  go  into  the  publishing  busi- 
ness ourselves?  Will  the  procedure  not  undermine  their  entire 
economic  convictions  and  throw  them  into  a  state  of  mental 
chaos,  out  of  which  they  can  hardly  emerge  to  serve  architects 
and  architecture  with  their  wonted  efficiency?  And  what  of  our 
clients,  our  source  of  revenue?  What  man  about  to  build  will 
take  so  obvious  a  bait  as  a  house  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
architect?  Will  it  not  weaken  his  settled  conviction  as  to  the 
proper  modesty  of  an  architect?  And  will  he  not  be  likely  to 
seek  out  an  architect  who  has  never  published  anything  at  all? 
The  ultimate  result  of  this  would  be  that  we  should  guard  our 
goods  as  we  do  our  treasures  in  heaven,  and  we  should  then  be- 
come famous  in  proportion  as  we  were  obscure. 

But  most  of  all  in  importance,  what  would  be  the  immediate 
effect  of  paid  advertising  upon  those  among  us  who  have  been 
trying  by  all  the  means  in  our  power  to  get  it  for  nothing?  Out 
of  our  efforts  there  has  been  developed  a  new,  fine  art  of  sales- 
manship for  work  in  which,  under  the  code,  salesmen  are  not 
allowed.  We  have  perfected  a  method  which  is  as  intricate  as 
psychology  can  teach  it  to  be,  and  which  operates  with  the  ease 
and  seeming  bland  simplicity  of  a  child's  smile.  Some  of  our 
leading  salesmen  might  even  succeed  at  insurance.  Now  comes 
Mr.  Brockway,  proposing  to  substitute  a  pay-as-you-enter 
method  for  this  highly  developed  art.  We  are  to  discard  all  we 
have  learned  in  surviving  the  fittest,  and  buy  our  way  into  notice 
—  if  we  have  the  money.  Unfortunately  many  of  us  have  not, 
and  we  quite  naturally  holler  when  we  are  told  to  give  up  our  only 
means  of  livelihood  and  give  place  to  the  man  with  the  dollars. 
We  never  expected  to  succeed  in  architecture  by  our  architectural 
abilities  alone,  no  matter  how  great  these  might  turn  out  to  be. 


We  perceived  early  in  the  game  that  certain  kinds  of  talents  were 
successful  as  applied  to  architecture;  for  instance,  it  is  an  excellent 
thing  to  be  able  to  write  verses  for  a  client,  or  to  be  a  friend  of 
friends  of  the  great,  or  to  be  a  good  organizer  and  exploiter  — 
to  have  a  grandfather  or  turn  writer,  or  have  some  sort  of  a  per- 
sonality. We  argued  that  other  things,  if  not  too  nearly  related 
to  the  profession,  might  do  equally  well.  We  devised  something 
of  our  own  perhaps,  which  we  are  not  telling,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  might  be  bettered  by  better  men.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  Mr.  Brockway  makes  a  suggestion  which  goes  to  the  bone 
of  our  method,  and  we  perceive  that  if  he  is  to  have  his  way  we 
shall  speedily  be  stripped  of  all  but  such  as  remain  of  our  archi- 
tectural talents,  which  amounts  to  saying  that  we  shall  live  out 
as  draftsmen  and  be  on  the  street  at  forty. 

An  offensive,  as  we  learn  from  the  war,  can  be  successfully 
met  only  by  a  counter.  I  suggest  to  Mr.  Brockway,  who  makes 
out  his  case  for  competency,  that  he  amend  his  motion  so  that 
it  shall  strike  at  the  heart  of  this  publicity  matter,  and  that 
without  alienating  those  of  us  who  are  dependent  on  round- 
about ways.  Two  methods  occur  to  me,  either  of  which  might 
bear  results,  and  many  others  are  likely  to  be  forthcoming  be- 
fore the  business  has  been  settled. 

1.  Why  not  organize  the  extra  architectural  talents  (before 
mentioned)  of  the  individual  members  and  apply  these  to  the 
good  of  the  Institute  as  a  whole?  I  believe  most  of  us  have  been 
honest  enough  to  assume  that  greater  publicity  for  Institute  and 
Institute  members  is  desirable.  We  have  differed  only  as  to  means 
by  which  to  achieve  this.  Some  of  us  want  to  pay  for  it,  some  of 
us  don't;  but  none  of  us,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  pay  for  it.    If 

Q has  a  method  which  brings  himself  into  notice,  might  n't 

this  be  so  adapted  as  to  do  the  same  trick  for  us  all?  And  simi- 
larly with  others  of  our  good  salesmen.    There  would  be  certain 

difficulties  to  be  overcome.    In  the  first  place,  Q might  n't 

want  to  divulge.  But  we  have  ways  of  coercing  him;  for  one,  we 
could  establish  a  precedent.  A  general  meeting  might  be  called  at 
which  several  of  our  philanthropic  members  should  give  testi- 
mony in  work  getting.  If  this  were  done  insistently  and  with  a 
bang,  though  it  might  frighten  some  of  us,  for  most  it  would 
make  as  firm  a  precedent  as  time  itself  could  do.     We  should 

follow  the  leaders,  Q along  with  the  rest.    To  be  sure,  he 

might  n't  tell  the  truth,  but  he  'd  have  to  tell  something,  and 
his  invention  might  be  as  good  as  his  practice.  Of  course  we 
could  n't  expect  to  get  the  ideas  of  our  best  advertisers,  who  per- 
haps have  a  right  to  think  the  whole  procedure  unethical;  for 
they  themselves  have  achieved  that  degree  of  artistic  excellence 
in  publicity  work  where  they  have  fooled  themselves  and  don't 
know  they  are  advertising  at  all.  Nevertheless,  we  should  gather 
enough  material  to  warrant  the  founding  of  a  central  publicity 
bureau  at  Washington.  The  Octagon  need  n't  diminish  its  dignity, 
for,  of  course,  the  bureau  would  be  in  charge  of  an  architect. 

2.  Why  not  make  the  Journal  over  into  an  organ  of  publicity 
in  itself?  This  would  necessitate  certain  changes  of  poHcy,  edi- 
torial and  financial.  The  contents  would  tend  to  become  read- 
able for  the  public,  and  might  approach  as  a  model  in  this  re- 
spect another  "Journal"  which  goes  to  our  homes.  After  all, 
there  must  be  some  generally  interesting  things  to  be  said  about 
architecture.  If  it  is  thought  undignified  to  be  interesting,  it 
may  be  suggested,  as  a  compensating  factor,  that  by  this  means 
we  are  not  losing  our  dignity,  but  merely  shifting  it  from  the 
editorial  to  the  financial  side.  A  popular  magazine,  by  command- 
ing an  audience,  would  command  at  the  same  time  the  support 
of  legitimate  and  extensive  advertising.  It  does  n't  take  a  pub- 
lisher to  know  that  a  subscription  list  of  half  a  million  is  more 
attractive  to  an  advertiser  than  one  of  perhaps  a  thousand.  Purely 
professional  matter  could  be  sent  out  as  leaflets  with  no  adver- 
tising at  ail.  As  the  Journal  now  stands,  it  is  thought  in  some 
quarters  to  be  a  kind  of  architects'  toy  —  fine  enough  in  itself, 
and  legitimate  also,  if  only  the  architects  paid  for  it! 

Very  truly  yours,    (Signed)  Thomas  P.  Robinson. 
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IN  studying  this  group  of  two-score  house  designs  it  proves  in- 
teresting and  instructive  to  note  certain  general  tendencies 
to  be  discovered  by  an  analysis  of  the  various  houses  repro- 
duced. The  prevailing  "mode"  seems  to  be  for  the  living  and 
dining  room  to  adjoin  each  other,  extending  entirely  along  the 
southern  front.  Where  this  can  be  obtained  without  undue 
sacrifice  of  the  remainder  of  the  f^oor  plan,  it  makes  a  cool  and 
pleasant  arrangement  which,  in  the  small  house,  undoubtedly 
adds  to  its  apparent  size  and  useableness. 

Decidedly  less  interest  obtains  in  the  plan  combining  the  con- 
ventional central  hallway  extending  through  the  house  from 
north  to  south,  with  a  living  room  opening  on  one  side  and  the 
dining-room  and  service  portion  upon  the  other.  The  adoption 
of  this  arrangement  definitely  suggests  a  lack  of  originaHty  in 
the  outlook  of  the  competitor,  unless  he  has  perhaps  been  able 
to  add  interest  by  modifying  it  in  one  way  or  another,  as  has 
been  the  case  in  a  few  of  the  drawings  shown. 

Comparatively  few  plans  indicate  any  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  best  location  for  the  living-porch  is  toward  the  west. 
There  are  also  a  considerable  number  that  ignore  the  oppor- 
tunity or  need  to  obtain  morning  sunUght  in  the  dining-room  and 
kitchen,  thus  securing  a  cooler  outlook  for  these  rooms  for  mid- 
day or  late  afternoon.  There  exists,  of  course,  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  morning  sun  in  a  bedroom  is  always  de- 
sirable, although  it  is  rather  the  individual  exception  that  seeks 
to  avoid  this  outlook  that  can  be  taken  as  proving  the  rule ! 

Many  plans  show  a  refreshing  tendency  towards  a  larger,  more 
spacious  and  open  hall,  probably  in  justifiable  reaction  from  the 
crowding  of  staircases  and  hallways  imposed  by  clients  demand- 
ing larger  rooms  than  they  can  reasonably  expect  for  the  money 
they  have  a\ailable.  This  lack  of  space  in  the  first  story  hall  is  a 
regrettable  defect  found  in  most  small  modern  houses.  Nothing 
so  adds  dignity  and  hospitality  to  the  dwelling  as  a  carefully 
proportioned  and  gracious  entrance  hall.  As  the  first  and  the 
last  gUmpse  of  the  visitor  is  generally  Hmited  to  this  portion  of 
the  house,  its  psychological  importance  in  making  that  memory- 
attractive  can  hardly  be  underestimated. 

IT  is  also  interesting  to  find  so  many  of  the  houses  that  have, 
for  their  exterior  treatment,  some  variation  of  the  old  Colo- 
nial farmliouse  motive.  This  character  has  undoubtedly  been 
avoided  in  recent  years  largely  because  most  house-builders  de- 
sire a  more  pretentious  home  than  their  investment  justifies, 
and  probably  this  new  tendency  somewhat  snobbishly  results 
from  the  fact  that  a  few  wealthy  owners  have  more  recentlj-  had 
the  judgment  and  good  taste  to  adopt  this  very  t\pe  of  house 
for  their  country  or  summer  use  I 

The  influence  exerted  by  Mr.  Piatt's  work,  in  plan  arrange- 
ment, moulding  contour,  and  certain  characteristic  and  favorite 
features  employed  on  the  elevations,  is  also  to  be  noted.    While 


appreciation  of  the  best  of  the  work  done  by  contemporaneous 
practitioners  is  worthy  of  all  encouragement,  yet  a  tendency 
toward  imitation  —  regrettable  purely  of  itself  —  is  too  often 
merely  an  acknowledgement  on  the  part  of  the  individual  de- 
signer of  his  inability  to  originate  or  attack  the  problem  without 
unduly  limiting  his  choice  of  solution  by  such  preconceived 
notions, —  a  belief  that  is  further  established  by  the  fact  that 
in  so  many  of  these  cases,  the  imitator  has  failed  to  utilize  these 
borrowed  motives  with  that  necessary  refinement  and  appro- 
priateness always  inherent  in  their  original  emi)loyment. 

Another  suggestion  to  the  competitor  would  be  that  he  study 
the  arrangement  of  his  ideas  more  carefully  before  attempting 
the  final  presentation  of  his  design.  A  number  of  the  competi- 
tors have  arranged  their  work  so  awkwardly  upon  the  page  as  to 
make  it  needlessly  difficult  to  grasp  the  essential  idea  they  were 
struggling  to  express.  By  so  doing  they  were  merely  handicap- 
ping their  own  chances  for  final  consideration  by  the  judges. 

Any  thorough  analysis  of  these  drawings  suggests  that  most  of 
them  would  benefit  from  the  designers  making  a  more  careful 
study  of  plans  and  elevations  at  a  larger  scale,  before  reducing 
them  to  the  somewhat  small  size  required  by  the  program.  Such 
a  study  might  prevent  the  service  ell  occasionally  appearing  on 
an  elevation  at  one  size  and  on  the  plan  at  another  —  of  appro.xi- 
mately  half  its  area  I  It  might  further  assist  in  arranging  the 
staircases;  assuring  sufficient  width,  and  practicable  headroom 
for  each! 

JUDGING  from  the  drawings  reproduced  in  this  issue  it  is 
to  the  younger  architect  starting  in  practice,  or  the  archi- 
tectural draughtsman  as  yet  unknown  as  an  architect,  that 
we  must  look  for  the  most  distinctive  and  most  interesting  low 
cost  house  designs.    It  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  many  architects 

—  some  even  among  those  of  established  reputation  —  are  con- 
tent to  conduct  their  business  along  lines  that  cannot  help  but 
produce  in  their  work  a  sameness  or  monotony  of  effect.  Many, 
without  apology  or  pretense,  continue  intentionally  to  reproduce 
a  particular  type  of  house  again  and  again  and  .■VG.ux,  until  their 
cUents,  making  a  circuit  of  adjacent  suburbs,  find  their  own 
homes  repeated  along  almost  identical  lines  a  dozen  —  or  more 

—  times.  Some  cUents  there  are  who  accept  this  as  a  subtle  and 
delicate  complimentary  tribute,  while  others  as  violently  pro- 
test I  Suffice  it  to  say  that  these  architects  soon  become  known 
and  this  tendency  noted,  and  that  they  probably  do  not  impose 
upon  their  local  public  very  long  without  being  found  out  and 
very  correctly  numbered. 

Other  architects  as  unblushingly  strive  to  base  each  new  prob- 
lem as  nearly  as  possible  upon  some  preceding  plan,  beginning 
to  think  along  those  lines  as  soon  as  the  new  commission  begins 
to  suggest  or  recall  the  old;  and  so  the  inevitable  result  is  again 
a  dupHcate,  not  only  of  plan,  but  even,  quite  as  probably,  of  ele- 
vation as  well  I  The  wildest  and  most  daringly  original  idea  ever 
entering  their  minds  extends  perhaps  to  the  combination  of  an 
exterior  of  one  house  with  the  plan  of  another.  This  tendency 
too,  makes  for  monotony  of  appeal,  besides  a  conventional  and 
commonplace  plan;  and  the  architect  practicing  either  of  these 
methods  does  little  to  maintain  his  responsibility  to  the  com- 
munity of  giving  of  the  best  of  himself,  and  treating  each  new 
problem  so  as  to  draw  out  the  utmost  of  individuahty  and  in- 
terest of  which  the  surroundings  —  or  the  clients! — are  capable. 

It  is  well  for  the  beginner  in  his  profession  to  remember  that 
those  architects  who  have  made  themselves  finally  and  ac- 
knowledgedly  successful,  in  any  line  of  architectural  work,  have 
done  so  only  because  they  have  seized  upon  every  opportunity 
to  make  the  utmost  individual  and  distinctive  design  out  of  each 
and  e\ery  problem  that  came  to  them  to  be  solved.  While  many 
chents  may,  in  the  first  place,  have  very  similar  ideas  for  the 
plan  of  their  home,  it  yet  rarely  happens  that  the  tj-pe  of  plan 
they  have  in  mind  is  entirely  appropriate  to  the  kind  of  lot  they 
have  selected,  and  no  architect  is  true  to  his  best  self  or  to  his 
best  ideals  if  he  does  not  seize  upon  every  unusual  element  of 
plan  arrangement  —  every  extra  complication  of  the  problem 
imposed  by  plan  or  site  —  that  provides  opportunities  for  new 
and  individual  t\pes  of  treatment,  in  even  so  hackneyed  and  uni- 
versal a  problem  as  a  home! 
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Current  Periodicals 

A  Review  of  the  Recent    American 
And  Foreign  Architectural  Publications 

(From  "The  Western  Architect") 
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Second  Baptist  Church 
Mauian.  Russel  &  Gaiden.  Architects 


Eiellerive  Country  Club 
Mauran.  Russell  &  Crowell,  Architects 


Second  Baptist  Church 
Mauran,  Russell  &  Garden,  Architects 


THE  architectural  publications  for  July  present  a  number 
of   plates   of   excellent   houses,    churches,    libraries,    and 
schools,  w4th  a  smaller  proportion  than  usual  of  mercan- 
tile and  manufacturing  buildings. 

The  Western  Architect  for  June  is  a  special  St.  Louis  number. 
Many  of  the  buildings  are  already 
familiar  from  previous  pubUcation, 
but  naturally  could  not  be  omitted  in 
any  attempt  at  a  representative  pres- 
entation of  St.  Louis  architecture. 
Two  excellent  schools  are  shown  — 
the  Mullanphy  School,  by  Wm.  B. 
Ittner.  and  the  New  Bates  School  by 
R.  M.  Milligan.  Mr.  Ittner's  school 
is  so  admirable,  as  in  fact  are  most  of 
his  schools,  that  it  is  difficult  to  recon- 
cile the  design  of  the  Missouri  Ath- 
letic Association  building,  by  G.  F.  A. 
Brueggeman  and  W.  B.  Ittner,  with 
his  school  work.  To  be  sure,  the  same 
skill  of  detail  and  appreciation  of  tex- 
ture is  found,  but  the  club  is  a  com- 
bination of  three  buildings  one  above 
another,  deliberately  differentiated 
from  one  another.  The  examination 
of  the  plans  shows  some  justification 
for  the  design,  as  indicating  the 
dining  and  entertaining,  the  athletic 
and  the  lodging,  functions  of  the  build- 
ing, but  we  wonder  if  these  could  not 
have  been  expressed  less  forcibly  and 
more  successful!)'. 

Geo.  B.  Post  &  Sons,  with  Mauran, 
Russell  &  Crowell,  associated,  are  rep- 
resented byjthe  Hotel  Statler,  a  nine- 
teen-stor>'  building  of  the  Biltmore 
type,  very  well  detailed.   The  Second 

(From  "The  Western  Architect  ") 


(From  "The  Western  Architect") 
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Mullanphy  School 
William  B.  Ittner,  Architect 

(From  "The  Western  Architect") 


Baptist  Church,  designed  some  years  ago  when  Mr,  Garden  was 
a  member  of  the  firm,  is  reminiscent  of  Crema  and  Cremona,  and 
is  very  well  designed  and  detailed.  The  Bellerive  Country  Club, 
Colonial  in  tjpe,  is  also  excellent,  though  the  lantern  is  somewhat 
large  and  more  of  the  white  of  the  central  mass  could,  we  judge, 

have  been  carried  into  the  wings. 
La  Beaume  &  Klein  are  represented 
by  two  designs,  both  good:  the  Meth- 
odist Orphanage  Home,  of  simple 
Colonial  character,  and  the  residence 
for  Charles  Rice,  whose  walls,  so  far 
as  can  be  judged  from  the  reproduc- 
tion, are  a  very  successful  example  of 
texture  in  ledge  or  rubble  stone.  The 
dignified  Art  Museum,  by  Cass  Gil- 
bert, built  at  the  time  of  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition,  in  1904,  is  shown 
by  a  small  illustration,  which  proves 
that  the  building  loses  nothing  as  the 
years  go  by.  There  are  two  other 
monumental,  classic  designs,  both  by 
Isaac  S.  Taylor.  One,  the  Jefferson 
Memorial,  is  well  studied  in  its  pro- 
portions, but  the  other,  the  Municipal 
Courts  Building,  is  not  so  good,  having 
somewhat  the  heaviness  of  touch  of 
the  Brussels  Town  Hall,  Eames  & 
Young's  Boatman  Bank  Building  has 
too  many  horizontal  motives.  The 
Whittemore  and  Mallinckrodt  resi- 
dences, by  James  P.  Jamieson,  are 
moderately  successful,  but  the  views 
of  the  latter  do  not  give  opportunity 
to  judge  it  fairly.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  Faust  residence,  by  T,  P,  Barnett 
&  Co.,  in  general  scheme  a  dignified 
and  simple  Renaissance  palazzo,  Bar- 

(From  "The  Western  Architect") 
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Jefferson  Memorial 
Isaac  3,  Taylor,  Ardiitect 


Municipal  Courts  Building 
Isaac  5.  Taylor,  Architect 
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(From  "The    Western  Architect") 


(From  "The  lirickbuildiT ") 


Charles  M.  Rice,  Residence 
LeBeaume  &  Klein,  Architects 

nett,  Haynes  &  Barnett   are   represented  in 
an  interesting  view  of  the  Cathedral  dome. 
The   Brickbuilder   for   July    has    an    illus- 
trated  article   upon   the   Planning  of  Trade 
and  Industrial  Schools,  and  should  have  confined  itself  to  that, 
without  giving  examples  of  the  exteriors.     It  is  illustrated  by 
the  School  of  Applied  Industries,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh, 
by  Palmer  &  Hornbostel,  as  monotonous  as  a  checkerboard;  by 
the  Wentworth  Institute,  Boston. by 
Peabody  &  Stearns,   which  is  no 
better;  and  by  the  Pullman  Free 
School  of  Manual  Training,  by  C. 
Frank  Jobson,  which  is  worse,  as 
it   has   a   chaotic   central   motive. 
The  William  Penn  Hotel  at  Pitts- 
burgh, by  Janssen  &  Abbott,  is  of 
the   New  York   Yale   Club    type, 
well  detailed  and  with  simple  and 
well  proportioned  Ball  Room  and 
Dining  Room.      Two  theaters  are 
illustrated:  one,  the  Olympia  Thea- 
ter at  New  Bedford,  by  William 
Mowll,    a    well-designed    Colonial 
building  devoid  of  the  eccentrici- 
ties assumed  to  be  necessary  in  a 
theater;  the  other,  a  moving-pic- 
ture theater  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  by 
Green  &  Wicks,  of  a  simple,  utili- 
tarian tyqje  with  excessive  adver- 
tising signs.     FranJc  Arnold  Colby  has  a  design  of  St.  John's 
Episcopal  Church,  Laurel,  Miss.,  with  simple  mass  and  excellent 
proportions  and  brick  work.     The  Needham   Public  Librar\'. 
Needham,  Mass.,  by  James  H.  Ritchie,  is  high  in  mass  and  the 
white  areas  of  quoins  and  frieze  might  be  less;  the  lantern  poorly 
designed.    The  interior  is  good. 

In  The  American  Architect  of  July  5  the  house  of  Louis  R.  Page, 
by  Brockie  &  Hastings,  is  another  example 
of    the    formal    Colonial   house   with   ledge- 
stone  walls.     Cross  &  Cross  have  an  altera- 
tion job,  apparently  a  New  York  brown-stone 

'From  "The  Brickbui1H*>r") 


(From  "The  Brickbunder") 


Needham  Public  Library 

Needham,  Mass. 

James  H.  Ritchie,  Architect 


(From  "The  American  Architect") 


Needham  Public  Library,  Nefdluini,  Mass. 
James  H.  Ritchie.  Architect 

front  which  has  been  converted  into  a  simple 

but  distinctive  Colonial  fagade.   Their  garage 

at  No.  407  Park  Avenue  is  also  well  designed, 

but  should  house  a  superlative  car.     In   the 

issue   for  July   1 2   an  extremely  interesting  studio  and  garden, 

designed  by  Diihring,  Okie  &  Ziegler,  for  the  Willet  Stained  Glass 

Studios,  at  St.  Martins,  Pa.,  which  shows  most  delicate  sense  of 

design.  Two  detailed  views  of  this  same  garden  will  be  published 

later  in  the  Review.  Brinton  B. 
Davis  is  represented  by  work  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Paris,  Tenn.,  and 
Louisville,  the  best  of  which  is  a 
very  good  formal  Ionic  portico  to 
the  building  of  the  Board  of 
Church  Extension,  Louisville.  The 
house  at  Great  Neck,  Long  Island, 
by  Palmer,  Hornbostel  &  Jones,  is 
a  rather  heterogeneous  compila- 
tion. In  the  issue  of  July  19  there 
are  interesting  studies  for  the  Sec- 
ond Church  of  Christ  (Scientist), 
Germantown,  Pa.,  by  Day  & 
Klauder,  and  a  mortuarj-  chapel  by 
Donn  Barber,  for  Mountain  Grove 
Cemetery,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
which  has  an  admirable  gateway 
and  a  spire  reminiscent  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.  The  issue  of 
July  26  is  devoted  to  very  nearly 
the  sam_e  detailed  drawings  and  views  of  the  new  Technology 
Buildings  that  we  published  in  our  June  issue. 

In  Architecture  for  July  we  find  Peabody.  Wilson  &  Brown 
have  put  much  of  the  charm  of  the  old  work  into  the  estate  of 
J.  B.  Thomas.  Middleburg,  Va.  One  criticism  is  that  the  inte- 
riors might  be  simpler.  Caretto,  Forster  &  King  are  also  repre- 
sented by  good  houses,  that  for  Mr. Alfred  D.Childs  being  best. 
In  The  Architectural  Record  for  July  was 
(From  "The  Brickbuilder")  published  a  house  entirely  of  fireproof  ma- 

terials, designed  by  Bowen  Bancroft  Smith 
for   Mr.    Schuyler   Schiefflin,    Monroe,    New 

^From  "The  Brickbuilder") 


Garden,  Studio  of  Willef  Stained  Glass  Co.,  St.  Martins,  Philadelphia 
Messrs.  Duhring,  Okie  &  Ziegler,  Architects 


lifiiii: 


Moving  Picture  I  heater,  Ltica,  iN.  \. 
Green  &  Wicks,  Architects 


51.  John's  Lpiscopal  Church,  Laurel.  Miss. 

Frank  Arnold  Colby,  Architect 


Olympia  Theater.  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Villjam  L.  Mowll.  Architect 
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(Ffom  "The  Architectural  Record") 


Last  Front  —  Brookfield.  Chestnut  Hill.  Philadelphia 
Wlson  tvte  &  Mcthaine,  Aichilects 


(From  "Architecture") 


York.  In  the  article  accompan\ing  the  illustrations 
it  is  compared  to  a  "hill  %-illa  in  Ital}-."'  There  is  too 
much  etfort  towards  this  end.  The  windows  are 
too  many  and  of  too  different  shapes.  In  the 
photographs,  the  tile  details  of  the  interior  walls 
seem  spotty,  but  probably  this  is  not  the  case  in 
reality  but  is  due  to  the  failure  of  the  camera  to 
hold  color  values.  The  Santa  Gertrudis  Ranch 
House.  Kingsville.  Texas,  by  Adams  &  Adams  is 
hea\y  in  its  masses  and  details.  "Brookfield," 
Chestnut  Hill,  Philadel- 
phia, by  Wilson  E>Te  & 
McDvaine,  has  the  charm 
of  Mr.  Eyre's  poetical  tem- 
perament and  his  skill 
in  composing  geometric 
solids.  The  interiors  are 
beautifully  detailed,  but 
the  library  ceiling  pat- 
tern is  too  large  in  scale. 
Mr.  Kelsey's  Haddington 
Branch  of  the  Free  Librarj- 
is  again  published  with  de- 
tailed drawings  and  an  ar- 
ticle. The  objection  to  an 
arch  in  a  circular  bay  has 
already  been  mentioned  in 
an  earlier  criticism.  The 
delicate  detail  in  the  arch 
sofllits  is  somewhat  wiry, 
and  the  symbolic  printers' 
marks  have  not  been  used 
quite  as  effectively  as  they 
are  in  the  Boston  Public  Librar>-.  Professor  Hamlin's  "Twenty- 
five  Years  of  American  Architecture"  is  necessarily  cursory,  but 
it  is  appreciative,  and  Richard  Franz  Bach  contributes  a  genera  1- 
istic  but  good  article  on  "Church  Planning 
in  the  United  States." 

The  Archilecl  for  July  publishes  its  most 
interesting  illustrations  in  the  advertising 
pages  (this  is  not  an  adverse  criticism). 

(From  "The  American  Aichitecl ") 
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-  House  of  Schuyler  Schieffelin,  Esq.,  Monroe,  N.  Y, 
Bowen  [Bancroft  Smith,  Architect 


Alterations  and    Addition   to 

No.  414  Madison  Ave., 

New  York 

Messrs.  Cross  &  Cross,  Architects 


(From  "Architecture") 


House,  Alfred  D.  Childs,  Lnglewood,  N.J. 
Caretto,  Foster  &  Kind,  Architects 


(From  "  The  American  Architect ") 


Good  Furniture  for  July  has  a  "Craftsmanship" 
Number,  the  leading  article  being  devoted  to  the 
Exhibition  of   Industrial  Art  held  in  Washington. 
The  iron  work,  by  Samuel  Yellin  of  Philadelphia, 
is  especially  interesting.    Mr.  Richard  Franz  Bach 
appears  as  a  contributor  to  this  magazine  also,  in 
the   first   of   a   series   of   articles   upon   "Foreign 
Artists    in    French   Furniture   Design"  which,  in 
addition  to  a  general  introduction,  treats  of  Six- 
teenth Century  work.     It  is  well  written  and  well 
illustrated.    "Seen  in  New 
York"  describes  the  furni- 
ture of  the  Villa  Rectina 
from  Boscoreale,  and  also 
the  model  of  Penshurst  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art.     An  appreciative, 
illustrative  article  upon  the 
so-called       "Biedermeier" 
style  should  cause  thought 
among    the    futurists    and 
the    delvers    in    so-called 
"pure  art." 

The  Builder  has  little  of 
special  interest  except  the 
issue  of  June  30,  devoted 
to  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy. 
In  a  leading  article  in  this 
issue  upon  "Architects  and 
the  War,"  the  statement  is 
made  that  "one  quarter  of 
the  whole  number  of  archi- 
tects in  the  country,  comprising  with  very  few  exceptions  all 
capable  of  active  service,  volunteered  before  any  question  of  com- 
pulsion was  mooted."  The  British  Government  is  criticized  for  not 
adequately  utilizing  the  services  of  men  whose 
knowledge  would  have  enabled  them  to  save 
millions  on  the  nation's  emergency  building 
work.  In  this  country  such  a  failure  would 
be  too  much  a  matter  of  fact  to  be  criticized. 


House,  W.  M.  Campbell,  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 
Caretto,  Foster  &  King,  Architects 


Mortuary  Chapel.  Mountain  Grove  Cemetery, 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Mr.  Dom  Bwber,  Aichitoci 


building  of  Board  of  Church  Lxlen- 

sion,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Mr.  Brinton  B.  Davis,  Architect 


'  Hunlland,"  E-state  of  J.  B.  Thomas 

Middleburg.  Va. 

Peatxxjy,  Wilson  &  Brown,  Architects 
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DEPARTMENT 


ADVERTISING     OFFICE 

101      PARK     AVENUE 
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THE  hist  few  years  have  seen  a  rapid 
development  of  interest  in  open-air 
theaters  -  informal  as  well  as  formal, 
]irivate  as  well  as  public.  At  the  present 
time  thirty  to  forty  such  open-air  theaters 
are  being  built  in  this  country  on  private 
estates,  or  in  college  grounds  and  city  parks. 
Therefore  an  article  dealing  with  this  subject 
from  both  its  dramatic  and  landscape  aspects, 
illustrated  by  plans,  sections,  and  photo- 
graphic views,  should  assist  our  readers  by 
providing  them  with  valuable  reference  mate- 
rial in  regard  to  an  as  yet  novel  element  of  ar- 
chitectural and  landscape  practice. 

On  the  architectural 
side,  the  step  to  actual 
assistance  in  dramatic 
presentation  is  so  short 
that  it  is  —  or  has  been 

—  taken  by  many  whose 
training  has  helped  them 
to  the  design  of  scenery, 
or  to  assist  in  details  of 
stage  management, light- 
ing, etc.  There  are, 
indeed,  not  even  a  few 
of  the  profession  who 
have  written  the  books 
or  music  of  operettas,  or 
the  scripts  of  comedies 
or  serious  dramas!  Mr. 
Claude  Bragdon  has 
at  least  twice  directed 
his  distinct  and  individ- 
ual decorative  abilities, 
both  last  year  and  two 
months  ago,  to  beauti- 
fying a  music  festival 
in  the  Rochester  parks, 
and  has  this  very  month 
assisted  in  artistically 
lighting  a  similar  per- 
formance given  in  Cen- 
tral Park,  in  New  York. 
Therefore  our  secondary 
article,  showing  the  ap- 
plication of  Mr.  Brag- 
don's  theory  of  geomet- 
ric ornament  —  already 
explained  to  our  readers 

—  to  the  decorative 
lighting  treatment  for 
such  an  outdoor  perfor- 
mance, is  as  timely  as  it 
is  supplemental  to  our 
leading  article. 

Finally,  this  issue  con- 
tains the  first  article  — 
or,  rather,  the  introduc- 
tion to  a  short  series  of 
important  and  practical 
articles  — by  Mr.  Daniel 
Paul  Higgins  of  Mr. 
John  Russell  Pope's 
office,  under  the  general 


'T'lIIS  is  a  picture  of  the  very  ugly  type  of  ornamental  {?)  lamp-post  that 
1  indicates  the  artistic  standards  approved  by  the  City  Fathers  of  Man- 
hattan, with  York  Cf  Sawyer's  new  Guaranty  Building  in  process  of 
picturesque  construction  in  the  distance.  The  picture  also  contains  a 
demolition,  beside  a  structure  so  inconspicuous  that  its  owners  bothered  not 
to  give  it  any  distinguishing  name  of  its  own,  but,  instead,  oif-handedly 
christened  it  the  "Transit  Building  Annex"!  Lost,  as  it  is,  among  a  host 
of  New  York's  vulgarly  pretentious  and  "pushing"  structures,  although 
several  years  old  it  has  thus  far  escaped  both  public  notice  and  architectural 
comment, —  a  statement  that  would  be  considered  as  highly  commendatory 
approval  of  masculine  standards  of  attire,  and  thut  is  certainly  worthy  of 
consideration  upon  those  rare  and  lucid  occasions  when  it  is  occasionally 
found  appertaining  to  the  architectural  garniture  of  a  purely  utilitarian 
business  problem  such  as  this. 

Intended  by  the  designers  as  the  simplest  possible  screen  for  the  building's 
construction,  with  perhaps  somewhat  too  little  attention  bestowed  upon  the 
proportion  of  the  window  openings  {and  perhaps  somewhat  loo  much  con- 
sideration to  the  possible  foreshortening  of  the  upper  frieze  when  sen  from 
the  street  beneath),  this  building  nevertheless  helps  to  achieve  practically  the 
highest  notch  in  genteel  efficiency;  in  obvious  and  direct  simplicity,  far 
loo  seldom  found  inherent  in  architecture  of  the  present  day;  and  a  rare  jewel 
indeed  in  pretentious,  pushing,  grandiose,  vulgar  old  Srw  York!  The 
simplicity  of  the  mouldings  is  better  shown  in  the  detail  sheets  of  working 
drawings,  and  we  have  added  this  very  unsatisfactory  photographic  view 
merely  to  express  the  composition  and  general  effect  of  the  whole. 

.Xeithcr  drawings  nor  photographs  indicate  the  full  delicacy  of  detail  of 
the  first  two  stories,  and  the  bronze  grilles  holding  the  shop  front  glass. 
The  marble  tones  in  nicely  with  the  limestone;  and  even  the  bafflingly  irreg- 
ular entrance  hallway  is  dignified  by  its  carefully  thought  out  moulding  eon- 
tours  and  the  quite  charmingly  flat  delicacy  of  the  modeling  of  the  plaster 
ceiling  ornaments  and  the  other  carved  and  moulded  architectural  details. 

We  have  chosen  this  building  to  reproduce  for  its  lesson  of  simplicity  and 
restraint,  believing  that  whatever  fails  of  notice  on  the  streets  of  Nrw  York 
is  quite  worthy  of  consideration  and  study  elsewhere  in  .Worth  .America  — 
although  we  realize  that  those  who  fail  to  give  time  to  compreheid  the  virtues 
of  this  design  are  quite  equally  likely  to  pjs-!  our  plates  by  without  recog- 
nizing c.r  appreciating  these  ir.cvtspicunus  merits! 


title  of  "The  Business  of  Architecture;"  and 
another  page  of  communications  on  the  topic 
of  "Architectural  Advertising."  The  publi- 
cation of  this  interesting  series  of  letters  will 
be  continued  at  least  through  our  October 
issue. 

Our  half-tone  plates  this  month  include  the 
new  conservatory  recently  added  by  Mr.  John 
Russell  Pope  to  the  John  R.  McLean  residence 
at  Washington  —  among  the  very  few  suc- 
cessful attempts  at  reproducing  anew  in 
America  the  spirit  and  flavor  of  Baroque 
Italian  work  that,  at  its  best,  was  of  great 
interest  and  virility.  Mr.  Pope's  effort  at  re- 
viving this  style  has 
been  so  successful  that 
these  pictures  might 
easily  be  photographs 
taken  in  a  hillside  gar- 
den behind  some  Gen- 
oese villa,  in  one  of  the 
half-grotto,  half-conser- 
vatory features  often 
built  into  the  ascending 
slope.  We  accompany 
the  photographs  by  the 
above  key  plan,  showing 
the  arrangement  of  the 
conservatory  and  its  re- 
lation to  the  rest  of  the 
house  —  itself  an  earlier, 
and  most  successful,  al- 
teration by  Mr.  Pope. 
The  plates  also  supple- 
ment the  theater  article 
by  showing  some  photo- 
graphs of  the  new  thea- 
ter on  the  Booth  estate, 
at  Birmingham  near  De- 
troit, Mich.,  including 
a  swimming-pool  and 
dressing-rooms,  besides 
other  views  of  the  house 
at  Swampscott,  by 
James  H.  Ritchie,  of 
which  the  exteriors  were 
published  in  July. 

Our  line  plates  con- 
tain a  novel  solution  of  a 
schoolhouse  problem, 
adapted  to  an  unusual 
set  of  requirements,  im- 
posed both  by  nature  and 
by  man;  and  the  details 
of  a  simple  New  York  of- 
fice building,  that  indi- 
cate how  even  so  ordi- 
nary a  problem  can  be 
given  dignity  and  beauty 
by  a  feeling  for  refine- 
ment and  restraint  that 
all  too  rarely  enters  into 
our  American  solutions 
of  this  commonplace 
tjpe   of   city  structure. 
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Detail  of  Front  Elevation,  The 
Wheeler  House  at  Orford, 
New  Hampshire.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  this  house — a  full 
front  view  of  which  was 
shown  on  page  ii  of  the  July 
Monograph — was  designed 
by  Bulfinch. 
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ALL  woods  have  certain  uses  for  which  they  are 
.  especially  adapted  by  reason  of  the  peculiar  qualities 
and  characteristics  which  nature  has  given  them;  and  on 
their  proper  selection  for  these  uses,  hinges  the  whole 
problem  of  economy  in  wood  construction. 

Three  centuries  of  experience  in  this  country  have  demonstrated  that 
no   other   wood   lasts   so   long   or   gives   such   satisfactory   service   as 

White  Pine 

for  outside  finish  lumber — siding  and  corner  boards;  window  sash,  frames 
and  casings;  outside  doors,  door  frames  and  casings;  outside  blinds;  all 
exposed  porch  and  balcony  lumber;  cornice  boards,  brackets,  ornaments 
and  mouldings;  and  other  outside  requirements,  not  including  shingles. 

If  the  lumber  dealers  supplying  your  clients  are  at  any  time  unable  to  furnish 
it,  we  should  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  being  helpful  to  you  in  securing  it. 


Reprewndng 
The  Northern  Pine  Manutacturers' 
Association  of  Minnesou,  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan,  and  The  Associated 
White  Pine  Manufactuten  of  Idaho 


WHITE  PINE  BUREAU, 
19Jf2  Merchants  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn 
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Some  Garden  Theaters 

By  Frank  A.  Waugh 
Professor  of  Landscape  Gardening,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 


IN  order  to  approach  the  problems  of  design  involved  in  the 
garden  theater,  it  is  essential  to  secure  first  a  clear  idea  of 
the  uses  to  which  the  theater  will  be  devoted.  Some  con- 
fusion on  this  primary  point  appears  to  e.xist  in  the  common 
mind. 

The  very  first  principle  to  be  laid  down  is  this:  produce  in  an 
outdoor  theater  only  such  entertainments  as  can  be  jiresented 
there  to  better  advantage  than  in  the  indoor  theater.  This  rule 
should  be  interpreted  to  apply  both  to  the  performance  and  to 
the  audience.  Those  in  attendance  must  be  at  least  as  comfort- 
able and  as  well  i>rovided  for  in  the  outdoor  theater  as  they 
would  be  indoors,  and  the  performance  must  be  such  that  it  is 
artistically  more  effective  in  the  outdoor  setting.  If  a  play  can 
be  given  better  on  an  indoor  stage,  or  if  the  audience  can  be 
better  accommodated  in  the  indoor  playhouse,  it  is  always  a 
great  mistake  to  attempt  to  take  the  performance  out  of  doors. 

Yet  there  are  many  types  of  enter- 
tainment which  fit  admirably  into  the 
outdoor  theater.  We  may  remember 
that  the  great  Greek  drama,  in  both  its 
earlier  and  later  forms,  was  performed 
under  the  open  sky.  The  original  Shake- 
spearian plays  were  enacted  sometimes 
without  a  roof,  and  always  without 
modern  scenery  and  stage  settings. 
Even  to-day  we  have  a  revival  of  cer- 
tain Shakespearian  plays  in  outdoor  act- 
ing. So,  too,  we  have  a  modern  revival 
of  pageantry,  which  presents  the  same 
problems,  though  in  a  somewhat  spe- 
cialized form.  The  greatest  develop- 
ment of  the  day  in  the  dramatic  field  is, 


Theater  Stage,  Villa  Sergardi,  near  5ienna 


of  course,  the  moving-picture  show;  and  it  is  well  to  observe  that 
the  movies  already  have  provided  themselves  with  outdoor  the- 
aters for  summer  purposes  in  a  large  number  of  cases. 

However,  the  materials  which  seem  characteristically  suited 
to  the  garden  theater  are  simple  and  intimate  plays,  simple 
masques,  pantomines,  children's  dances,  folk-dances,  ballad 
singing,  certain  tj-pes  of  music,  and,  in  some  cases,  photo  picture 
plays.  Much  of  this  material  remains  to  be  develoj^ed,  but  it  is 
clear  that  it  can  easily  be  made  available  should  the  present 
tendency  toward  outdoor  theaters  strike  the  popular  fancy. 

It  is  quite  clear,  even  at  a  first  glance,  that  these  materials  for 
outdoor  performance,  and  con.sequently  the  outdoor  theaters 
themselves,  can  be  classified  into  about  three  groups.   These  are: 

I.  Simple  plays,  masques,  dancing,  ballad  singing,  and  cer- 
tain kinds  of  music,  all  somewhat  refined  and  delicate  in  detail, 
suited  to  small  audiences  and  requiring  compact  and  intimate 
surroundings. 

2.  Pageantry,  requiring  very  large 
stage  spaces,  and  accommodations  for 
large  companies  of  spectators. 

3.  Large  spectacles  of  various  kinds 
capable  of  presentation  to  large  groups, 
such  as  some  photo  plays  now  being  given 
in  the  larger  aerdromes;  big  plays  with 
mass  effects  of  costume  or  movement, 
and  large  musical  performances,  e.g.,  con- 
certs by  military  bands.  While  this  group 
includes  a  rather  miscellaneous  list  of  ma- 
terials, it  presents  a  separate  set  of  prob- 
lems to  the  designer  who  would  provide 
for  any  of  these  entertainments. 

My  own  study  has  been  given  pri- 
marily to  the  problems  in  group  one, 
and  the  following  discussion  of  the  ques- 
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tions  of  design 
is  based  on  the 
special  require- 
ments of  the 
garden  theater. 
Let  us  take  up 
first  the  ques- 
tion of  dimen- 
sions. 

SIZE 

Structurally 
and    artistically 
it    would    seem 
to  be  necessary 
that  the  outdoor 
theater     should 
be  compact  and 
intimate.   If  the 
place     is     large 
and    open,    the 
performers    and 
spectators  being 
separated        by 
considerable 
spaces,  then  the 
burden  upon  the 
performers  of  reaching  the  audi- 
tors becomes  altogether  too  great. 
This  difficulty  is  both  physical  and 
psychological.     The  way  to  over- 
come it  is  to  contract  the  size  of 
the  theater,  to  bring  the  audience 
and    performers    closely    together, 
and  to  give  the  place  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  enclosure  and  privacy. 

It  seems  fair  to  estimate  there- 
fore that  the  garden  theater,  to  be 
successful  from  an  artistic  stand- 
point, should  not  undertake  to  care 
for  audiences  larger  than  300  or 
400.  Even  better  artistic  results 
can  probably  be  secured  in  most 
situations  by  cutting  the  audi- 
torium down  to  accommodate  not 
more  than  200.  Generally  speak- 
ing, however,  we  may  look  upon 
500  as  the  maximum. 

ENCLOSURE 

Nearly  all  outdoor  theaters  are 
used  at  times  for  paid  perform- 
ances, and  in  such  cases  it  will  be 
necessary  to  enclose  a  theater 
against  unpaying  intruders.  Such  an 
enclosure  can  usually  be  made  with 
woven-wire  fencing,  which  can  be 
introduced  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  wholly  invisible,  or  at  least  un- 
obtrusive. The  wire  netting  can 
be  woven  full  of  greenery  with 
good  effect  and  without  much 
trouble. 

This  is  wholly  a  practical  mat- 
ter, but  artistically  the  sense  of  en- 
closure is  even  more  important. 
The  theater  must  be  secluded  and 
private.  It  cannot  be  open  to  all 
the  world  without  inviting  a  wan- 
dering attention  on  the  part  of  all 
auditors.  Even  if  the  visitors  have 
such  self-control  as  to  enable  them 
to  concentrate  their  attention  defi- 
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nitely  upon  the 
stage  when  other 
interests  are  vis- 
ible   outside,    it 
is    still    exceed- 
/  ingly  important 
that    the    audi- 
':  ence  as  well   as 
the     performers 
should     feel     a 
sense     of     inti- 
macy  and    per- 
sonal     relation- 
ship fostered  by 
the    privacy    of 
the  place.    Such 
a    psychological 
condition  is  nec- 
essary    to     the 
best  results.    It 
is  obvious   that 
the   best   meth- 
ods of  securing 
this        privacy, 
from  the  stand- 
point   of    land- 
scajie     architec- 
ture, are  to  be  found  in  the  em- 
ployment   of    trees,    shrubs,    and 
hedges.      Large   tree   masses   are 
I      most  generally  useful.     Straightly 
!      trimmed  hedges,  with  severe  out- 
lines and  monotonous  color  masses, 
can  certainly  be  made  very  effect- 
ive under  some  conditions.     Since 
it  is  the  purpose  of  all  these  jjlant- 
irgs  to  supjjly  first  the  background 
for    the    spectacle    and    second    a 
quieting  enclosure,  the  simpler  and 
more  monotonous  compositions  are 
the  better.    A  vigorous  lively  com- 
position of  brightly  colored  "foliage 
and    broken    sky-line    would    be 
highly  unsuitable. 

One  other  point,  however,  needs 
to  be  carefully  considered  in  refer- 
ence to  this  problem  of  enclosure. 
It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  speak 
of  the  question  of  ventilation  in  an 
outdoor  theater,  and  yet,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  this  is  often  decidedly 
important.      The  outdoor  theater 
attracts  people  during  the  hot  sum- 
mer months  largely  with  the  idea 
of  its  coolness.     There  should  be, 
therefore,  a  free  circulation  of  air 
throughout    the    auditorium.       If 
there  is  any  summer  breeze  blow- 
ing the  audience  is  entitled  to  the 
beneiit  of  it.    Undoubtedly  a  strict 
and  solid  enclosure  of  the  place  for 
I)urposes  of  privacy  is  likely  to  in- 
terfere with  this  very  desirable  air 
circulation.      Perhaps   some   com- 
promise of  the  two  requirements 
would  be  necessary  in  certain  cases. 

ORIENTATION 

An  outdoor  theater  which  is  to 
be  used  at  night  may  have  almost 
any  orientation.  As  many  such 
theaters,  however,  are  used  during 
the  dayliglit  hours,  more  especially 
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during  the  late 
afternoon,  the 
position  of  the 
sun  with  refer- 
ence to  the  stage 
and  the  onlook- 
ers beconcs  of 
considerable  im- 
jiortance.  In 
looking  over  the 
outdoor  theaters 
built  in  various 
parts  of  this 
country,  a  num- 
ber are  found 
which  have  gone 
wrong  at  this 
point.  Probably 
the  worst  ar- 
rangement is 
that  in  which 
the  central  axis 
of  the  theater 
runs  due  east 
and  west,  with 
the        audience 

placed      on       the        Reproduced  at  scale  of  forty  feel  to  the  inch 

eastern  end  facing  westward.  Such  an  arrangement  leaves  the 
afternoon  sun  falling  directly  in  their  eyes.  This  is  not  merely 
uncomfortable  for  the  audience,  but  gives  a  very  poor  develop- 
ment of  the  stage  picture. 

The  opposite  arrangement,  placing  the  audience  with  its  i)ack 
to  the  sun  and  the  stage  at  the  east,  is  comfortable  for  the  visitors 
and  presents  a  fairly  good  stage  picture.  The  direct  sunlight 
in  the  eyes  of  the  performers,  however,  is  uncomfortable  for  them 
and  must  interfere  with  the  success  of  their  performance.  More- 
over, it  does  not  give  a  better  stage  picture  than  can  be  secured 
with  a  side  light. 

Indeed,  side  lighting,  with  the  sunlight  falling  upon  the  stage 
at  an  angle  of  75  to  90  degrees,  undoubtedly  gives  the  best  pic- 
torial effect.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  objectionable  to  either 
audience  or  performers.  For  this  reason  it  seems  desirable,  as  a 
general  rule,  subject  to  some  exceptions  based  on  topography  and 
local  conditions,  to  place  an  outdoor 
theater  with  its  axis  apj^roximately 
north  and  south.  Perhaps,  as  a  rule, 
the  audience  should  be  placed  at  the 
southern  end  of  this  axis,  with  the 
stage  at  the  northern  end;  but  this  is 
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not  a  matter  of 
great    moment. 

Ce=6««%^tO>.'V^/D  LOCATIONS 

Suitable  loca- 
tions for  out- 
door theaters 
are  not  by  any 
means  rare  in 
natural  topog- 
raphy. As  a 
matter  of  fact, 
the  concave, 
sloping  hillside 
is  rather  a  com- 
mon unit  in  the 
work  of  nature 
that  is  frequent- 
ly and  easily 
found  along 
the  sides  of  ra- 
vines,  the  head 
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diverse 

raphy,  a  very  moderate  search  will   discover  places  suited  for 
outdoor  theaters  -  -  some  of  course  better  than  others. 

Wherever  possible,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  such  natural 
topography.  However,  very  good  results  can  be  secured  even 
on  perfectly  flat  ground.  In  such  cases  some  grading  may  be 
required,  especially  for  the  auditorium,  though  a  sloping 
auditorium  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  especially  in  a  small 
theater.  The  stage  will  need  to  be  raised  to  some  extent  even 
in  small  theaters.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  grading  or  by 
building  a  stage. 

SEATS 

At  the  present  time  there  seems  to  be  a  violent  whim  in  the 
American  mind  to  the  effect  that  an  outdoor  auditorium  must 
have  cement  seats.  Everywhere  owners  of  outdoor  theaters  are 
trying  to  provide  permanent  cement  benches  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  audiences.  Yet  cement 
is  precisely  the  worst  material  for 
this  purpose,  being,  from  the  point 
of  comfort,  the  last  thing  any  sane 
visitor  could  wish  to  sit  upon;   and 
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it  is  equally  bad  from  the  artistic 
standpoint.  Nothing  could  be 
less  harmonious  with  the  land- 
so^,  less  pastoral,  less  sylvan, 
than  rigid  cement  seats. 

The  beautiful  outdoor  theaters 
of  the  old  Italian  villas  mostl> 
depended  upon  grassy  terraces 
for  the  accommodation  of  the 
audiences.  Such  a  terrace, 
which  can  be  kept  sufficienth" 
dr\-,  is  perhaps  the  ideal  seating 
arrangement  for  the  audience  in 
an  outdoor  theater.  Even  if  the 
grass  is  not  verj*  good,  the  banks 
will  still  ser\-e,  as  they  may  be 
covered  with  mats  of  one  kind 
and  another. 

Indeed,  the  development  of 
such  comfortable  home-made 
seating  facilities  becomes  a  very 
interesting  problem  in  artistic 
design.  In  case  of  an  outdoor 
theater,  surrounded  by  pine 
trees,  for  example,  it  would  be 
an  artistic  touch  to  cover  the 
terrace  seats  with  drj-  pine  leaves. 
This  would  be  entirely  satis- 
factorj-  also  from  the  standpoint 
of  coinfort.  In  other  cases  mats 
could  be  provided  woven  from 
com-husks,  rushes,  sweet-grass, 
or  other  native  materials. 

Probably  the  most  generally 
satisfactory  provision,  however, 
will  consist  of  wooden  seats. 
These  should  be  made  of  rough 
sawed  lumber,  not  dressed.  In 
some  cases  it  will  be  found  pos- 
sible to  leave  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  bark  on  timbers  that  have  been 
sawed  for  this  purpose.  Or  the  logs  can  be 
split  in  half,  turned  with  the  flat  side  up, 
lea\ing  the  bark  on,  thus  securing  a  first- 
rate  rustic  effect.  In  any  circumstances 
the  seats  should  be  very  simply  and 
unobtrusively  designed,  always  substan- 
tial, and  never  seeking  an  ornamental 
effect.  The  sawed  surfaces  should  be 
stained    with    gray    or    brown    neutral 
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best  color  of  all.  In  some  cases 
a  dull  green  could  be  used,  har- 
monizing with  the  surrounding 
foliage;  in  other  cases  a  brown, 
harmonizing  with  the  bark  of 
standing  trees. 

THE    STAGE 

Very  roughly  stated,  we  may 
say  that  a  stage  space  15  by  30 
feet  will  be  suitable  for  most 
small  garden  theaters.  This 
space  should  preferably  be 
grassed.  Where  grass  cannot 
be  grown,  a  smooth  earth  surface 
will  be  best.  This  may  be 
strewn  with  pine  leaves  or  some 
similar  local  material.  In  some 
cases  a  platform  built  of  lumber 
may  seem  desirable,  though  such 
an  artificial  structure  should  not 
be  introduced  unless  entirely 
necessary.  In  more  elaborately 
designed  theaters  a  stage  plat- 
form may  be  made  of  brickwork. 
But  under  no  circumstances 
should  the  stage  treatment  be 
gaudy  or  conspicuous. 

The   stage   should   present   a 
definite  background.    In  general, 
this  should  be  of  a  somewhat 
monotonous,  neutral  and  incon- 
spicuous character.     We  should 
understand  that  this  is  a  back- 
ground and  not  a  part  of  the 
performance.   It  should  be  so  de- 
signed as  not  to  distract  the  at- 
tention of  those  in  the  audience 
from  the  singers  or  actors  ap- 
pearing before  it. 
Furthermore,    this    background    should 
complete  the  view.    There  should  not  be 
openings  through  which  the  eye  can  wander 
to  interesting  scenes  beyond  the  stage.    It 
is  important  that  this  stage   arrangement 
should  be  such  as  to  assist  those  in  the  au- 
dience in  concentrating  their  thought  and 
attention  upon  the  performance  instead  of 
diffusing    it   to   other    things.    This   prin- 
ciple is  frequently  disregarded  in  the  de- 
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assumed  that  the  audience  will 
be  pleased  with  a  fine  develop- 
ment of  landscape;  for  example, 
a  splendid  outlook  which  they 
may  see  from  their  seats  in  the 
auditorium.  Yet  an  outdoor 
theater,  [however,  is  not  pri- 
marily for  viewing  the  land- 
scape. If  there  are  splendid 
landscape  views  to  Idc  revealed 
they  should  be  shown  from  van- 
tage-points outside  the  theater, 
perhaps  from  the  lobby.  But 
when  the  audience  has  finally 
taken  seats  in  the  theater  itself, 
and  the  performers  are  ready  to 
begin,  there  should  be  no  com- 
petition of  interest  with  what  is 
going  on  upon  the  stage. 

The  stage  should  also  be  pro- 
vided with  wings  such  as  will 
assist  actors  in  moving  into  and 
out  of  the  scene,  and  there 
should  be  suitable  provisions  of 
privacy  for  dressing-rooms  back 
of  the  stage.  Costuming  is  of 
great  importance  in  many  of  the 
spectacles  to  be  presented  in  the 
outdoor  theater,  and  this  of 
course  requires  suitable  and  con- 
venient dressing-room  facilities. 

THE   FOYER 

Any  theatrical  performance 
should  be  more  or  less  of  a  social 
function.  Friends  should  meet 
friends  and  have  an  opportunity 
lor  greeting  and  conversation. 
In  the  best  playhouses  of  the  old 
world  this  is  rather  fully  provided 
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for  in  attractive  foyers,  and  the 
performance  is  arranged  with 
long  intermissions  permitting 
social  intercourse.  Whatever 
may  be  the  situation  regarding 
dramatic  or  musical  perform- 
ances in  ordinary  theaters  in 
America,  certainly  attendance 
upon  an  outdoor  performance 
ought  to  be  distinctly  more  of  a 
friendly  social  function  than 
attendance  upon  a  paid  per- 
formance in  a  Broadway  play- 
house. Every  one  must  recog- 
nize the  superior  social  advan- 
tages of  the  outdoor  theater. 
This  can  best  be  provided  for  by 
one  or  two  definite  foyers  or 
promenades  in  connection  with 
the  theater  plan.  They  would 
naturall}'  be  placed  outside  the 
regular  auditorium  space,  and 
may  be  nicely  developed  in  con- 
nection with  hedges,  screens,  or 
similar  features.  If  there  are 
pleasing  outlooks  to  neighboring 
scenery  they  should  be  presented 
from  these  foyers  and  fexcluded 
from  the  auditorium  itself. 

THE  PROSCENIUM 

In  the  outdoor  theater,  there 
is,  strictly  speaking,  no  prosce- 
nium; but  while  the  picture  is  not 
so  definitely  confined  by  a  hard 
and  fast  outline,  there  should  be 
an  even  more  graphic  and  effect- 
ive picture  presented  to  the  eye. 
The  outdoor  theater  stage 
should  be  quite  superior  in  its 
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pictorial  effect.  As  we  have 
already  suggested,  this  should  not 
be  assertive  and  gaudy,  so  as  to 
compete  with  the  performance  on 
the  stage.  We  have  also  already 
suggested  the  technical  require- 
ment that  the  stage  picture  should 
be  closed  and  never  left  open  to 
distracting  vistas.  Whether  it 
should  be  definitely  formalized  or 
not  must  rest  with  the  taste  of  the 
designer.  Undoubtedly  some  out- 
door theaters  should  be  rather 
distinctly  formal.  Others 
should  be  distinctly  informal. 
Whenever  a  more  or  less 
formal  type  of  design  is 
adopted  it  should  be  empha- 
sized in  the  treatment  of  the 
stage. 

In  dealing  with  the  stage 
picture  we  come  naturally  to 
the  idea  of  movable  scenery. 
We  are  so  accustomed  to 
having  drop  curtains,  painted 
scenes,  and  movable  stage 
effects  in  our  indoor  theaters 
that  it  is  hard  to  do  without 
them  in  the  outdoor  theaters. 
In  general  it  may  be  said  that 
wherever  possible  they  should 
be  entirely  abandoned.  It  is 
of  course  possible  to  have 
movable  backgrounds  and 
even  some  stage  scenery  on  an 
outdoor  stage,  but  everything 
of  this  kind  should  be  under- 
taken with  the  utmost  caution. 

Perhaps  the  best  that  could 
be  done  with  movable  back- 
grounds would  be  to  present 
different  color-schemes  or 
tone-pictures.  Thus  one  per- 
formance   might    require    a 
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bright,  cheerful  color-scheme,  while 
another  might  prosper  better  with 
a  dull,  somber  background.  Mov- 
able lattice-work  screens,  into  which 
can  be  woven  cut  foliage,  or  even 
cut  flowers,  would  make  changes  of 
this  kind  practicable.  Every  sort 
of  painted  scenery,  artificial  back- 
grounds, or  wings  should  be  rigidly 
excluded.  In  all  cases  it  is  better 
to  be  extremely  cautious  and  to 
remember  that  simplicity  is  the 
ideal  of  all  art,  and  especially 
of  the  garden  theater. 

FURNISmNGS 

Aside  from  what  has 
already  been  spoken  of,  the 
outdoor  theater  does  not  need 
many  furnishings.  Some 
very  simple  vase  forms  or 
painted  columns  may  be  desir- 
able in  setting  off  the  stage 
or  in  marking  the  entrances 
and  exits.  The  old  Italian 
theaters  nearly  always  intro- 
duced marble  statuary. 
Such  furnishings,  however,  do 
not  seem  especially  suited  to 
American  outdoor  theaters, 
both  because  we  are  unaccus- 
tomed to  them  and  because  we 
do  not  have  good  material 
available.  It  hardly  needs 
be  said  that  all  such  deco- 
rations should  be  extremely 
simple,  and  should  be  fully 
weathered.  Any  newness  or 
rawness  will  be  fatal  to  good 
effect. 

A  rather  frequent  technical 
device  has  been  a  pool  or 
strip  of  water  in  front  of  the 
stage.     This  may  have  a  very 
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attractive  effect  in  some  cases,  especially  when  the  stage  is  lighted 
with  flambeaux,  so  that  the  stage  lights  are  reflected  in  the  j)ool 
for  the  audience.  In  general,  however,  such  a  pool  serves  to  mark 
a  separation  between  the  audience  and  the  performers,  and  for 
this  reason  is  undesirable  in  the  smaller  and  more  intimate 
garden  theaters.  i 

While  speaking  of  furnishings,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  say  a 
word  in  favor  of  attractive  entrance  gateways.  A  garden  theater 
should  have  a  garden  gate  or  entrance,  and  any  designer  will  find 
ample  play  for  his  imagination  at  this  point.  While  elaborate 
and  distracting  ornamental  effects  within  the  theater  are  undesir- 
able, the  gateway  might  very  properly  be  given  a  much  more  i 
florid  treatment. 

LIGHTING 

Evening  use  of  the  garden  theater  of  course  involves  som< 
method  of  lighting.  The  universal  temptation  is  to  run  in  a 
wire  and  use  electricity.  The  inartistic  decorator  may  even  try 
to  get  "ornamental  effects"  in  electric  lighting. 

The  electric  light,  however,  is  so  clearly  artificial,  and  so  sug-' 
gestive  of  the  indoor  world,  as  to  be  distinctly  inappropriate  to 
the  sylvan  theater.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  the  best  that  can 
be  found,  when  certainly  it  should  be  made  as  inconspicuous  as 
possible.     If  a  wholly  indirect  system  of  lighting  is  employed,  nc 

The  illustrations  to  Mr.  Waugh"s 
article  show  the  gamut  between  the 
"Players  Green,"  page  i66,  the  simplest 
and  most  informal  landscajje  arrange- 
ment, providing  merely  space  raised 
above  an  informal  auditorium,  with  an 
attractive  —  if  still  informal  —  back- 
ground for  a  few  singers  or  dancers;  or  the 
exen  more  rustic  natural  stage  at  Peter- 
borough (page  165),  where  a  brook  is  the 
stage  boundary,  and  trees  on  either  side 
the  opening  frame  it  with  a  beautiful 
natural  proscenium;  or  the  IJankside 
Theater  in  North  Dakota  (page  166),  with 
a  stage  equally  adaptable  to  dramatic 
performances  or  small  pageants.  Still 
other  informal  types  of  landscape  treat- 
ment characterize  the  sloping  grounds  of 
the  Vassar  College  .\uditorium,  also  on 
page  166,  or  the  more  regular  (Jrcek 
arrangement  jiictured  upon  this  page. 

Against  such  backgrounds  rustic  and 
informal  ]ierformances  are  required;  or, 
if  it  demands  just  such  a  natural  back- 
ground for  setting,  the  drama  can  be  itself  of  more  con\'entional  form.  Even 
level  land  will  take  a  theater  as  at  Fresno,  Cal.  (page  165),  where  the  stage  could  be 
as  formal  and  architectural  as  in  the  German  theater,  page  164.  The  seating  slope 
is,  however,  too  flat  to  be  satisfactory  at  the  depth  of  auditorium  here  indicated. 
E.xperience  indicates  that,  for  outdoor  performances,  a  far  steeper  seating  pitch  is 
desirable  than  in  the  indoor  auditorium.  Besides,  the  hats  are  invariably  worn 
outdoors  by  the  women  (and  often  by  the  men).  The  outdoor  stage  is  rarely 
elevated,  and  consequently  the  audience  looks  down  upon  the  stage  instead  of  facing 
into  it  —  the  relation  common  in  the  indoor  playhouse.  There  results  a  distinctly 
novel  op])ortunity.  capable  of  adding  great  interest  to  the  outdoor  performance. 
—  the  producer  can  make  use  of  "pattern"  in  color  and  movement  that  is  effective 
from  its  arrangement  i>i  pUm  because  of  the  higher  view-point  of  the  spectators. 


Open-air  Theater  at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Olmsted  Bros.,  Landscape  Architects 


electric  bulbs  or  arcs  being  visible  anywhere,  the  results  need  not 
be  objectionable. 

An  open  burning  light  is  obviously  the  most  natural  kind  of 
illumination.  The  simplest  sort  of  torches  would  give  the  best 
artistic  effect.  In  this  connection  there  is  to  be  noted,  quite 
parenthetically,  the  symbolism  of  the  naked  fire,  as  of  water, 
both  features  being  artistically  very  effective  at  the  proper 
points. 

Flambeaux  of  various  kinds  are  especially  apj)ropriate  to  the 
outdoor  theater.  Gas  flambeaux  can  be  advantageously  used 
in  some  cases.  In  other  places  it  will  be  proper  to  employ 
kerosene  flambeaux  such  as  were  formerly  used  by  all  political 
clubs  in  presidential  campaigns. 

ACOUSTICS 

In  all  theater  plans  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  paid  to  acoustics. 
Nevertheless  this  is  understood  to  be  something  of  a  gamble, 
even  amongst  the  best  architects.  Outdoor  theaters  differ  con- 
siderably with  regard  to  acoustic  projjerties,  though  the  usual 
experience  is  to  find  them  unexpectedly  good  in  this  respect. 
If  we  follow  the  principles  herein  laid  down,  and  endeavor  to 
make  every  garden  theater  as  small  and  intimate  as  possible,  we 
should  never  be  seriously  troubled  with  the  problem  of  hearing 
what  is  said  and  sung  upon  the  stage. 


instead  of  the  indoor  picture  problem  in 
one  elevation.  This  steeper  pitch  also 
assists  in  concentrating  attention  —  when 
this  concentration  is  required  by  the 
drama  —  on  the  immediate  stage  fore- 
ground, where  the  action  can  be  carried 
on  by  a  comparatively  few  individuals. 

The  Yankton  College  Campus  Theater 
is  —  except  its  architectural  stage  treat- 
ment by  retaining  walls,  steps,  doorways, 
etc.  —  similar  in  arrangement  to  the 
I'resno  Theater,  the  auditorium  slope 
being,  again,  too  flat  to  make  certain  legit- 
imate outdo<}r  effects  really  available. 
The  two  theaters  at  the  head  of  page  165 
give  ample  pitch  to  the  auditorium  — 
even  somewhat  sacrificing  its  beauty  and 
attractiveness.  When  the  terrace  stone 
retaining  walls  of  the  Huntington  Theater 
have  become  overgrown  with  vines,  its 
aspect  will  be  bettered;  but  in  the  Ma- 
nilla auditorium  it  seems  the  intention  to 
emphasize  these  terrace  boundary  edges 
with  planting  which   may  overhang  the 


stone  face  below,  or  merely  emphasize  the  artificial  outlines  of  its  terracing. 

Both  the  Mt.  Kisco  and  Point  Loma  theaters  (page  163)  are  modeled  on  Greek 
prototypes,  although  only  the  latter  has  made  any  attempt  at  the  architectural 
formality  of  its  original.  The  Italian  Garden  theaters  benefit,  of  course,  by  the 
beauty  of  careful  and  formal  planting,  years  of  natural  growth,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  jncturesque  abandonment  that  makes  their  stages  supremely  attractive  to  the  eye 
and  ideal  backgrounds  for  dainty  Watteau-like  pieces,  little  formal  operettas,  and 
other  similar  performances. 

In  pageantry,  with  a  large  number  of  actors  for  the  performance,  the  stage  is 
generally  on  the  natural  ground  level;  when  more  extensive  vistas  can  be  effectively 
utilized  for  important  entrances  or  exits,  permitting  action  between  related  groups 
in  the  foreground  and  at  a  distance,  quite  impossible  in  the  indoor  theater. — Ed. 


The  "Business"  of  Architecture.    Part  I:  Introduction 

By  Daniel  Paul  Higgins 


The  writer  of  this  series  of  articles,  through  many  years'  experience  specializing  in  investigating  architects'  and  builders'  organization  systems,  has  had  much 
to  do  u'ith  architects'  offices,  both  small  and  large,  and  so  has  had  considerable  opportunity  to  study  the  causes  of  business  success  and  failure  in  this  profession. 

Beginning  vilh  the  next  issue  h/Tuk  Architkctural  Ricvikw  he  proposes  to  analyze  this  special  problem  of  the  efficient  business  organization  of  the  archi- 
tectural office  from  the  expert  business  man's  pnnt  of  view,  accompanying  his  text  zcith  various  concrete  illustrations,  and  commencing  with  tite  problem  as  it  occurs 
in  the  smaller  architectural  office. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  publication  of  these  articles  will  play  an  important  part  in  making  American  architects  more  generally  realize  that  proper  business 
methods  are  of  equal  importance  with  artistic  ideals  in  satisfying  the  great  and  increasing  modern  demand  created  by  the  rapid  growth  of  .imerican  capital  and 
business,  with  its  accompanying  tendency  for  increasing  in  every  possible  way  the  investment  income  obtainable  from  the  property  considered  and  managed  de- 
velopment of  our  highly  expensive  city  real  estate. 


THE  business  administration  of  the  architect's  office  to- 
day is  of  vast  importance,  and  until  recently  it  has  been 
the  single  one  of  the  many  sides  of  his  profession  that  has 
been  most  neglected.  But  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  business 
of  building  in  America,  and  the  enormous  sums  involved,  a  de- 
mand has  been  created  for  the  architect  possessing  a  thorough 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  proper  business  organization  and 
method,  combined  with  the  many  other  qualifications  necessary 


for  the  successful  practice  of  architecture.  The  necessity  for  this 
new  and  better  organization  is  being  recognized  by  all  pro- 
gressive and  successful  architects;  and  one  need  not  go  beyond 
their  office  entrances  to  see  the  result. 

Business  men  are  interested  in  employing  only  such  archi- 
tects as  are  equipped  to  represent  their  financial  as  well  as  their 
artistic  interests.  In  attempting  to  find  this  t>pe  of  architec- 
tural  representative,   they  have  often  unknowingly  sacrificed 
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their  artistic  interests  for  business  efficiency;  and  many  clients 
content  themselves  with  this  condition  rather  than  entrust  the 
expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  to  architects  with  little  or 
no  appreciation  for  business  method  —  as  they  themselves  un- 
derstand the  term.  This  accounts  for  much  past  and  recent 
work  of  ordinary-  or  poor  artistic  character,  executed  by  archi- 
tects whose  business  ability  has  been  sufficient  to  make  a  busi- 
nesslike appeal  to  property  owners.  The  practical  American  man 
of  afTaiis,  by  the  way,  is  seldom  impressed  by  the  so-called  artis- 
tic pose  thought  necessarj-  and  therefore  assumed  by  manj'  mis- 
guided young  architects. 

Architecture  is  an  endless  study  of  constantly  increasing  diffi- 
culties, and  of  many  and  growingly  extensive  ramifications.  It 
requires  the  architect  to  devote  the  major  part  of  his  time  to  the 
study  and  growth  of  the  art  of  building.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
quite  natural  tendency  on  his  part  to  overlook  the  great  neces- 
sity of  his  obtaining  a  comprehensive  business  organization, 
which  is  essentially  the  machine  which  makes  all  of  his  other 
forces  effective. 

There  are  many  young  architects  who  have  the  advantage  of 
college  training  here  and  abroad,  and  considerable  designing 
ability,  but  are  heavily  handicapped  in  the  practice  of  their 
chosen  profession,  owing  to  their  inability  to  gain  the  confidence 
of  business  men.  So  they  usually  remain  employed  as  draughts- 
men, in  many  cases  continuing  to  be  assigned  to  comparatively 
unimportant  work;  as  architects  will  not  risk  their  important 
and  more  responsible  commissions  to  young  men  who  have  de- 
veloped only  the  artistic  qualifications  desirable  to  the  practice 
of  their  profession. 

The  following  practical  illustration  will  show  what  is  only  a 
too  common  fault  among  young  architects,  who  seem  to  consider 
the  artistic  element  the  only  necessary  qualification  to  success  as 
an  architect.  A  young  man  of  my  acquaintance  graduated  from 
one  of  the  leading  American  schools  of  architecture,  and  was 
later  engaged  in  a  number  of  prominent  offices  in  this  country, 
worked  on  important  monumental  and  residential  work,  and  was 
freely  acknowledged  to  be  a  man  of  very  great  capacity.  He 
later, won  a  traveUng  scholarship  and  traveled  abroad,  attended 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  finally  returned  to  this  country, 
feeling  that  his  training  and  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired 
enabled  him  to  engage  in  business  as  a  practising  architect. 
After  commencing  practice  he  soon  found  that  he  was  obliged  to 
do  small  houses  for  speculative  builders,  and  owing  to  his  lack  of 
business  method  he  was  unable  to  do  even  this  kind  of  work 
efficiently.  His  discouragement  was  keen  when  he  considered 
the  time,  effort,  and  money  he  had  spent  educating  himself,  only 
to  the  result  of  being  a  failure  as  an  architect.  He  has  now  again 
returned  to  the  draughting-board,  and  works  in  such  offices  as 
require  his  services  in  that  capacity. 

The  above  is  tj-pical  of  the  experience  of  many  young  and 
aspiring  architects  who  overlook  the  fact  that,  while  an  architect 
is  a  professional  man,  if  successful  in  a  general  practice,  he  con- 
trols the  distribution  of  as  much  or  more  money  than  a  member 
of  any  other  profession.  It  is  then  obvious  that,  unless  he  is  also 
a  man  of  up-to-date  business  method,  he  is  hardly  competent  to 
be  given  the  exclusive  control,  and  will  probably  seldom  become 
entrusted  with  the  important  financial  affairs  of  others. 

The  business  man  who  has  made  his  money  through  business 
system  thinks  in  the  direction  of  comfort,  convenience,  and  econ- 
omy. He  invariably  considers  utility  the  paramount  issue,  with 
art  following  —  if  at  all  —  as  a  matter  of  course.  This  particu- 
larly applies  to  the  designing  of  commercial  structures,  and  to 
such  problems  as  require  a  keen  and  broad  business  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  architect.  Owing  to  existing  modern  conditions 
—  and  in  particular  to  the  intensive  population  which  creates 
high  land  values,  and  in  turn  demands  large  and  complicated 
business  structures,  to  obtain  for  the  owner  adequate  financial 
return  on  his  money  invested  in  land  —  a  rigid  economy  in  build- 
ing construction  is  vitally  necessary  to  the  financial  success  of 
such  building  operations.  For,  unless  a  building  enterprise  is 
conducted  along  the  most  economical  lines,  the  investment  will 
itself  deplete  the  income,  and  thus  defeat  the  very  idea  upon 
which  the  entire  building  operation  is  primarily  based. 

The  determinants  of  economy  in  building  construction  are 
these: 


Simplicity  of  Design; 
Low  Cost  of  Construction; 
High  Quality  of  Construction; 
Speed  of  Construction. 

The  first  three  are  self  evident.  The  fourth  will  perhaps  be 
clearer  for  amplification.  Briefly,  speed  is  of  the  most  vital  im- 
portance in  modern  building  development,  because  it  conserves 
and  contributes  to  the  income  on  the  investment.  Many  build- 
ing contracts  contain  a  time  clause  or  completion  date,  which 
usually  takes  into  consideration  one  of  the  two  rental  periods 
in  a  year.  It  is  from  that  completion  date  that  the  owner  expects 
to  put  his  building  on  an  earning  basis.  Any  delay  beyond  that 
date,  therefore,  is  an  unusual  hardship;  for  if  the  renting  season 
be  passed  it  may  mean  the  loss  of  a  whole  year's  rent.  In  the 
event  of  the  building  being  a  residence,  and  it  is  delayed  beyond 
the  expiration  of  the  owner's  lease,  should  his  present  living 
abode  be  on  a  rental  basis,  he  is  forced  to  considerable  incon- 
venience, and  may  even  be  obliged  to  pay  considerable  addi- 
tional rent  or  hotel  bills  or  storage  charges;  and  this  addi- 
tional expenditure  of  course  adds  —  from  his  point  of  view  — 
to  the  cost  of  building. 

Prompt  deliveries  of  material  are  also  most  essential,  and 
cannot  be  ensured  by  leaving  contractors  and  material  manu- 
facturers to  their  own  devices.  Some  among  them  can  undoubt- 
edly be  relied  upon  to  live  up  to  their  contractoral  obligations, 
others  require  watching,  and  most  of  them  fail  to  realize  the  fact 
that  delay  in  a  single  line  of  work  retards  progress  on  the  build- 
ing as  a  whole. 

Many  successful  architects  of  large  commercial  buildings,  as 
well  as  meritorious  monumental  work,  may  be  regarded  as  be- 
ing of  the  artistic  type,  with  little  or  no  business  experience  or 
knowledge;  but,  on  investigation,  it  will  be  found  that  they  have 
so  keen  an  appreciation  of  its  practical  necessity  as  to  have 
collaborated  with  a  business  authority  able  properly  to  super- 
vise their  business  interests,  thus  allowing  them  to  devote  their 
own  time  uninterruptedly  to  the  development  of  the  more  ar- 
tistic side  of  their  profession. 

Sooner  or  later,  American  schools  of  architecture  will  be  forced 
to  recognize  and  introduce  the  subject  of  BUSINESS  as  a  means 
of  ameliorating  existing  defects  in  the  present-day  system  of 
architectural  practice.  Students  are  taught  to  do  wonderfully 
large  and  monumental  work;  lectures  and  criticisms  are  given 
by  eminent  practising  architects;  but  seldom  —  if  ever  —  are 
the  students  made  familiar  with  the  difficult  business  problems 
which  have  to  be  met  by  the  practising  architect.  Instead,  they 
are  graduated  as  architects  qualified  to  practise  their  profession, 
and  so  are  thrown  upon  the  mercy  of  the  American  business 
man,  who  soon  comes  to  regard  them  in  any  but  a  serious  way. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  important  clients  are  generally  of 
more  than  ordinary  intelligence  and  attainment;  and  for  that  rea- 
son they  must  be  approached  in  such  a  way  as  always  to  inspire 
confidence  and  respect. 

By  means  of  lectures,  readings,  etc.,  by  men  in  the  profession 
recognized  as  business  authorities,  business  could  be  made  in- 
teresting for  the  architectural  student.  It  is,  at  least,  a  most 
necessary  study.  Then  the  student,  when  graduated,  would  be 
equipped  with  a  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  architecture 
in  all  its  phases;  would  have  greater  confidence  in  approaching 
his  client;  and  could  talk  more  forcibly  and  intelligently  not  only 
on  design  and  building  construction  but  on  any  other  general 
subject,  relevant  or  otherwise,  that  might  be  injected  into  the 
discussion. 

While  not  entirely  feasible  in  America,  much  might  yet  be 
learned  from  the  system  current  in  England'and  on  the  conti- 
nent. This  department  takes  over  much  of  the  business  routine 
of  the  architect's  office,  prepares  careful  lists  of  materials  and 
quantities,  and  holds  itself  responsible  for  securing  the  correct 
estimation  of  all  necessary  materials;  receiving  bids,  supervising 
deliveries,  and  seeing  that  everything  conforms  to  specification 
requirements.  Its  functions  are  particularly  helpful  for  checking 
preliminary  drawings  and  specifications,  so  as  to  guarantee  their 
completeness  and  coordination.  The  equivalent  of  this  system  is 
in  force  in  the  superintendence  departments  of  the  best-organized 
American  othces,  where  a  part  of  the  architect's  office  organization 
is  experienced  and  qualified  to  serve  in  these  same  capacities. 
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"5ong  and  Light" 

By  Claude  Bragdon 

A  description  of  an  outdoor  festival  §iven  at  Highland  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  September  30,  1915;  repeated  this 
fall  in  Rochester,  and  given  in  Central  Park,  New  York,  September  14,  1916 


THE  physical  conditions 
which  attend  choral  and 
orchestral  concerts  arc 
subversive  to  the  liighest  ap- 
preciation and  enjoyment  of 
the  music,  because  these  con- 
certs take  place  usually  in 
ugly,  crowded,  glaring  audi- 
toriums. These  distracting 
factors,  since  they  are  for  the 
most  part  associated  with  the 

visual  sense,  could  of  course  be  done  away  with  by  the 
darkening  of  the  auditorium;  but  is  such  a  starvation  of 
the  optic  nerve  the  truly  ideal  remedy?  Should  we  not 
rather  strive  to  coordinate  the  visual  appeal  with  the 
auditory?  Recent  experiments  in  "color  music"  repre- 
sent a  groping  toward  some  such  correlation  between 
light  and  sound.  This  correlation  has  never  yet  been 
successfully  worked  out;  but  who  can  doubt  that  with 
the  mechanical  means  now  at  our  disposal  there  is  an  art 
of  light  awaiting  development  —  an  art  which  from  its 
very  nature  will  "aspire  toward  the  condition  of  music" 
more  successfully  than  any  of  the  other  arts  of  space.  If 
such  is  the  case,  every  attempt  to  correlate  music  and  light 
should  prove  of  peculiar  interest  and  importance. 

The  experiment  here  described  was  cooperative,  communal, 
since  it  enlisted  the  service  of  many  persons,  and  even  of  the 
municipality  itself;  but  it  all  grew  out  of  the  desire  of  two  men 
to  realize,  each  in  his  chosen  field,  a  new  ideal  of  beauty,  by  a 
marriage  between  music  and  light.  One  of  these  men  was  Mr. 
Harry  Barnhart,  the  organizer  and  leader  of  the  Rochester  Com- 
munity Chorus;  the  other  was  the  present  author,  an  architect 
by  profession. 

Last  summer,  when  the  fitting  time  came  for  the  Community 
Chorus  to  make  a  public  demonstration  of  its  prowess,  the  two 
collaborators  saw  an  opportunity  to  give  a  demonstration  of 
another  sort,  to  create  a  double  beauty,  to  juggle  with  two  balls 
instead  of  one. 

Rochester  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  parks  and  the  en- 
lightened  policy   of   its   Park    Department,   which   provides   a 

summer-long  series  of  open- 
air  concerts  and  celebrations 
to  which  people  are  drawn  lit- 
erally by  thousands. 

The  place  chosen  for  this 
festival  was  a  natural  amphi- 
theater: the  back  scene  a 
thickly  wooded,  rather  steep 
hill,  at  the  foot  a  grassy  level 
in  place  of  a  stage,  with  rising 
ground  in  every  direction  for 
the  accommodation  of  the 
audience,  while  round  about 
was  a  deep  fringe  of  trees  of 
every  variety  —  leafy  senti- 
nels against  the  invasion  of 
city  sights  and  city  sounds. 

Having  determined  every 
practical  detail  in  conjunc- 
tion with  tlie  members  of  the 
Park  Board  and  their  chiefs 
of  staff,  Mr.  Barnhart  pro- 
ceeded to  develop  the  mu- 
sical side  of  the  festival  by 


arranging  his  program,  drill- 
ing his  chorus,  and  rehearsing 
his  soloists  and  musicians; 
while  the  architect  addressed 
himself  to  the  task  of  striving 
to  give  physical  embodiment 
to  a  philosophical  idea,  which, 
while  it  served  a  useful  end, 
should  also  enthrall  the  sense 
of  .sight,  aided  by  combina- 
tions of  pattern  and  color. 
In  the  Chinese  philosophy  of  music  they  have  what 
they  call  the  Great  Tone,  the  mother-note  of  every  music. 
It  is  heard  in  the  blowing  of  the  wind,  in  the  movement 
of  great  waters;  it  is  the  murmur  of  great  forests,  the  hum 
of  great  cities.  Being  every  sound  reduced  to  one  sound, 
it  contains  every  sound.  Analogous  to  this  we  have  the 
white  light,  which  contains  every  color.  The  art  of  music 
is  the  refraction  in  time,  by  sound-harmonies,  of  the  Great 
Tone;  the  art  of  light  is  the  refraction  in  space,  by  color 
harmonies,  of  the  white  light.  Correspondent  to  the  mu- 
sical triad  necessary  for  full  sound-harmony,  full  color- 
harmony  comes  by  the  juxtaposition  of  complementaries. 
The  first  determination,  therefore,  with  regard  to  Song  and 
Light,  was  that  wherever  the  spectator's  eye  found  light  it  should 
find  color,  and  that  each  color  should  be  wedded  to  its  comple- 
mentary in  happy  and  indissoluble  union. 

Schopenhauer  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  music  can  be 
resolved  into  two  chords,  the  one  consonant,  the  other  dissonant; 
that  of  the  tonic  and  of  the  sub-minor  seventh  —  the  first  a 
chord  of  rest  and  fulfilment,  the  second  a  chord  of  longing  and 
striving.  Perhaps  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  is  to  sensitive 
natures  the  most  exciting,  but  this  is  a  matter  of  such  subtlety 
of  apprehension  that  with  our  present  development  of  the  color 
sense  it  may  be  said  that  color  alone  is  incapable  of  conveying 
this  contrast  noted  by  Schojx;nhauer  with  regard  to  musical 
chords.  Form,  however,  can  be  made  to  express  his  idea,  for  in 
the  circle  and  the  parallelogram  we  have  two  contrasted  figures 
which  conform  respectively  to  the  chord  of  repose  and  the  chord 
of  restlessness.  'The  circle  is  self-sufficing,  perfect  —  the  symbol 
of  infinity  and  eternity;  while 
the  inequaHty  of  the  length  to 
the  width  of  the  parallelogram 
keeps  theeye  (relatively  speak- 
ing) in  a  condition  of  "strain." 
The  second  determination 
with  regard  to  Song  and 
Light,  therefore,  was  that  the 
musical  sequence  should  be 
suggested  to  the  mind  through 
the  eye,  by  circles  alternat- 
ing with  parallelograms,  the 
former  presenting  the  conso- 
nant, and  the  latter  the  dis- 
sonant. Accordingly,  it  was 
decided  that  translucent  color 
screens,  in  form  alternately 
circular  and  rectangular,  were 
to  be  arranged  in  the  sem- 
blance of  a  proscenium  arch, 
high  above  the  heads  of  the 
performers.  Each  screen, 
white  on  the  back  and  colored 
on  the  side  toward  the  audi- 
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ence,    illuminated    by    a 
powerful     electric     lamp, 
would  reflect   and  diffuse 
the  light  upon  chorus  and 
orchestra,  and  at  the  same 
time  protect  the  eyes  of 
the    spectators    from    the 
glare.       From    the    audi- 
torium    side     the     effect 
would  be  like  looking  into 
stained-glass  windows,  for 
each  screen  was  to  be  di- 
vided into  an  intricate  geo- 
metrical web,  analogous  to  lead  lines,  thus  making 
possible   minor   combinations   of   colors   within   the 
major  color  sequence  formed  by  all  the  screens  to- 
gether.  This  sequence  should  frankly  follow  the  rain- 
bow, from  violet  through  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange, 
to  red,  and  by  associating  in  each  screen  its  dominant 
color  with  the  complementary  of  that  color  —  to- 
gether with  others,  harmoniously  related  —  an  effect 
of  over\vhelming  brilliance   and   richness   could   be 
counted  upon. 

The  geometrical  subdivision  of  the  screens,  neces- 
sitated by  the  splitting  up  of  the  color,  would  give 
opportunity  for  achieving  beauty  and  interest  in  form 
as  well  as  in  color.  Moreover,  the  thing  would  have 
a  symbolical  value,  for  musical  sounds  create  invisible 
geometrical  figures  in  the  air,  as  is  demonstrated  by 
experimental  physics.  Another  advantage  of  this 
opaque  "  web  "  across  the  field  of  light  would  be  that 
the  color  would  thereby  acquire  greater  brilliance  and 
"preciousness"  by  the  law  of  contrast.  Every  one 
knows  that  a  heavily  leaded  window  is  more  brilliant 
than  it  would  be  if,  with  the  same  colors,  the  lead  lines 
were  eliminated,  or  narrowed  down  to  invisibihty 
against  the  light. 

Such  was  the  general  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  archi- 
tect of  the  principal  effect  that  he  proposed  to  pro- 
duce; an  aesthetic  effect,  pure  and  simple,  but  in  the 
achievement  of  which  two  necessary  things  would  be 
accomplished, —  the  providing  of  the  chorus  and 
orchestra  with  an  abundance  of  light  by  which  to 
read  their  music,  and  the  protection  of  the  eyes  of 
the  audience  from  the  glare  which  such  an  amount  of 
light,  so  concentrated,  would  ordinarily  produce. 

Two  days  before  the  event,  a  bank  of  seats  was 
built  for  the  chorus,  in  four  tiers,  about  sixty  feet 
long,  capable  of  seating  some  three  hundred  and  fifty 

singers.  Below  this  was  a 
level  stage  for  ihe  band  (of 
fifty  pieces),  nearly  level  with 
the  ground.  Just  forward  of 
its  outermost  edge  four  slen- 
der iron  poles  were  erected, 
fifteen  feet  apart  and  twenty 
feet  high.  The  lights  and 
screens,  uneven  in  number, 
hung  from  wires  stretched 
between  the  poles.  Every- 
thing was  clothed  in  green 
arbor-vitae  so  that  the  stage 
and  setting  might  harmonize 
with  these  sylvan  surround- 
ings. 

The  screens  were  made  in 
the  following  manner:  The 
geometrical  patterns  were  first 
transferred  to  black  Neponset 
building  paper,  and  then  cut 
out,  stencil-wise,  leaving  a 
web  of  the  opaque  paper,  cor- 
responding  to   lead   lines  in 


a     stained-glass    window. 
These  interstices  were  cov- 
ered with  Dennison's  col- 
ored tissue  paper  and  at- 
tached    to     the     building 
paper  with  strong  glue.    A 
single  thickness  of  the  tis- 
sue paper  usually  proved 
insufficient  for  richness  of 
tone  against  the  light,  and 
so  "plating"  was  resorted 
to,  the  superimposition  of 
one    thickness    after    an- 
other.   This  gave  opportunity  for  the  achievement  of 
notan, —  composition  by  means  of  values, —  and  by 
the  overlaying  of  one  color  with  another  the  greatest 
subtlety  of  color  harmony  was  rendered  possible.  This 
part  of  the  work  was  similar  in  method  and  principle 
to  that  used  by  the  designer  in  stained  glass,  and  it 
required  a  great  deal  of  experimentation,  in  which  de- 
struction sometimes  played  a  larger  part  than  con- 
struction.    When  the  result  was  finally  satisfactory, 
a  sheet  of  white  tissue  paper  was  pasted  over  the  en- 
tire back  of  each  screen,  to  act  as  a  reflector,  and  the 
whole  was  held  flat  and  protected  between  two  sheets 
of  glass  secured  in  metal  frames  and  supported  by 
wires. 

After  the  screens  were  in  position,  on  the  evening 
before  the  concert,  the  lights  were  tested  and  their 
intensity  pitched  (by  trying  lamps  of  different  watt- 
age) to  exactly  the  right  key  to  show  the  colors  to 
the  best  advantage.  With  the  achievement  of  this, 
there  proved  to  be  an  abundance  of  light  to  read  by, 
in  any  position;  but  the  source  being  in  front  instead 
of  behind  the  performers,  the  shadows  had  to  be 
counteracted  by  flood  lights  at  the  sides,  screened, 
like  the  rest. 

Japanese  lanterns  to  the  number  of  six  thousand 
were  being  hung  in  every  available  tree  in  and  around 
the  auditorium,  and  every  visible  electric  light,  no 
matter  at  what  distance,  was  shielded  by  a  colored 
screen  similar  to  those  already  described,  but  of  dif- 
ferent shapes,  colors,  and  designs.  Screens  with  lights 
behind  them  were  placed  at  focal  points  among  the 
trees,  and  great  lanterns,  some  of  them  as  big  as  a 
barrel,  were  swung  high  aloft.  The  practical  reason 
for  all  this  was  to  kill  every  glaring  light  with  sub- 
dued color;  but  it  embodied  also  an  aesthetic  principle: 
to  repeat,  to  echo,  the  principal  effect  in  different 
parts  of  the  grounds,  just  as 
an  artist  repeatf  his  dominant 
forms  and  colors  in  different 
parts  of  che  same  canvas,  and 
the  composer  repeats  his 
theme  with  variations. 

The  day  of  the  concert  had 
been  warm  and  bright;  the 
evening  was  clear,  still,  but 
a  little  cool,  owing  to  the 
lateness  of  the  season.  The 
crowd  began  to  gather  early. 
As  the  place  of  the  festival 
was  unfamiliar,  the  entrance 
had  been  marked  by  a  large 
diamond-shaped  screen,  four 
feet  high,  giving  forth  orange, 
purple,  and  green  light.  Pass- 
ing through  an  arch  of  foliage 
in  the  shrubbery  border,  the 
path  led  directly  underneath 
an  arc  light  which  had  been 
completely  enclosed  by  a  lan- 
tern in  the  form  of  a  five- 
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sided  prism,  intricately  brilliant  and  ornate.  Just 
beyond  this  point  began  the  long,  grass-carpeted, 
tree-bordered  valley,  now  all  faintly  glowing  from 
the  thousands  of  yellow-green  and  orange  Japa- 
nese lanterns  —  the  crop  of  every  bush  and  tree. 
Far  at  the  end,  in  an  area  free  of  smaller  lan- 
terns, burned  the  jeweled  crown  of  lights  forming 
the  proscenium  arch,  the  focus  of  all  eyes.  In 
among  the  cedars,  at  right  and  left,  were  two 
large,  round  screens  of  similar  design,  but  chro- 
matically the  reverse  of  one  another,  one  having 
a  red  border  and  a  green  center  and  the  other  a 
red  center  and  a  green  border.  High  up  on  the 
hill  behind  the  stage,  among  the  trees,  were  a 
few  large  lanterns,  and  beyond  the  summit  the 
screens  of  two  distant  arc  lights  smouldered 
against  a  deep  blue  sky.  The  landmark  of  the 
whole  valley  was  a  poplar  tree,  some  eighty  feet 
high,  about  half  way  up  the  south  slope  and  sev- 
eral rods  back  from 

the  stage.  Almost 
at  the  top  of  this 
tree,  and  swung 
out  clear  of  it  by  a 
boom,  was  one  of 
the  two  largest  lan- 
terns, a  pentagonal 
prism  in  red,  green, 
and  purple,  the 
bottom  in  the  form 
of  a  many-colored 
star.  Seen  from  be- 
low, this  seemed 
infinitely  strange, 
beautiful,  and  re- 
mote, less  of  the 
earth  than  of  the 
sky. 

The  valley,  even 
by  daylight  mys- 
terious and  seques- 
tered, became  that 
night  a  veritable 
no  man's  land  — 
like  the  develop- 
ment of  another  di- 
mension of  space. 
The  hundreds  who 
were  there  present 
did  not  then  and 
do  not  to  this  day 
know  where  they 
were  nor  quite 
how  they  arrived 
there.  They  simply 
followed  the  crowd 
and  were  amazed 
to  find  themselves 
transported  into 
the  atmosphere  of 
the  Arabian 
Nights.  The  peanut 
and  popcorn   men 
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had  been  banished  to  the  nearby  streets,  no 
automobiles  nor  carriages  were  permitted  within 
the  confines  of  the  "sacred  grove,"  obstreperous 
small  boys  were  summarily  dealt  with  by  the 
blue-coated  policemen,  so  that  in  the  half-light 
of  many  colored  lanterns  there  was  nothing  to 
blur  the  dream;  and  when  the  conductor  evoked 
the  first  bars  of  the  Pilgrims'  Chorus  from  sing- 
ers and  orchestra,  the  great  crowd  was  as  silent 
as  at  the  celebration  of  some  sacred  ritual.  This 
hush  continued  throughout  the  performance  of 
the  entire  program. 

As  the  evening  progressed,  an  unpremeditated 
effect  resulted  from  the  self-extinction,  one  by 
one,  of  the  Japanese  lanterns.  This  made  the 
proscenium  lights  burn  with  an  intenser  radi- 
ance against  the  ever-deepening  gloom,  while 
here  and  there  some  focus  of  brilliantly  pat- 
terned color  stabbed  the  darkness  like  a  knife. 

If  one  were  to 
attempt  to  enu- 
merate the  sepa- 
rate items  whose 
sum  might  con- 
ceivably represent 
the  total  effect  on 
the  consciousness  of 
this  imique  civic 
celebration,  they 
would  be  found  to 
be  many  and  vari- 
ous, with  "higher 
powers"  and  "un- 
known quantities" 
in  abundance.  This 
enumeration  would 
only  begin  with  its 
merely  aesthetic 
values.  The  highest 
value  is  always  and 
everywhere  the 
simply  human,  and 
it  is  appraised  by 
the  amount  of  felt 
life.  The  felt  life  at 
this  festival  of 
"Song  and  Light" 
was  mysterious  and 
wonderful,  seeming 
like  the  celebration 
of  some  strange 
new  ritual  of  hu- 
manity, in  a  cathe- 
dral roofed  by  the 
sky,  walled  by  the 
trees ,  and  floored  by 
the  grass.  It  was  no 
wonder  that  many 
a  sensitive  soul  that 
night  felt  the  beat 
of  invisible  wings, 
heard  "harps  in 
the  air." 
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Advertising  in  Relation  to  Architecture 

Contributions  by 
Henry  H.  Kendall,  F.A.I.A.,  Arthur  Woltersdorf,  F.A.  I.A.,  and  Matthew  5uliivan,  A.I. A. 


We  tkis  month  add  to  the  discussion  of  the  problem  of  architectural  advertising 
conlrilHUions  by  three  urW-inmcw  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  all 
of  trhom  confess  Ike  necessity  of  meeting  existing  conditions  —  11/  least  to  the  extent  nf 
dfJiHilety  departing  from  the  present  obsolete  "ethics."  At  Mr.  Sidtivan's  suggestion, 
■at  append  to  these  letters  a  letter  that  appeared  in  the  monthly  "Bulletin,"  issued  by 
Ike  Boston  Society  of  Architects  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  lost  convention. 

In  the  endeavor  to  obtain  a  representative  expressicm  of  opinion  on  this  subject  from 
individual  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  ur  have  written  a  number 
of  letters  calling  attention  to  the  communications  published  in  our  recent  issues,  and 
requesting  expressions  of  opinion,  cither  favorable  or  unfavorable  lo  the  suggestions 
therein  contained.  It  is  illuminating  lo  record  that  neither  in  reply  lo  these  letters,  nor 
in  response  to  our  published  invitation  requesting  contributions  from  subscribers  and 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Architectural  Review. 

I  have  read  with  interest  your  request  asking  for  an  opinion 
on  the  question  of  Architectural  Advertising.  I  am  glad  that  you 
are  to  discuss  this  question,  because  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the 
present  ruling  of  the  Institute  which  prohibits  advertising  of 
any  and  every  class. 

I  believe  it  proper  to  place  some  restriction  on  the  indiscrimi- 
nate exploitation  which  is  indulged  in  by  some  practitioners,  and 
which  is  now  done  by  parties  not  members  of  the  Institute,  as 
offensively  as  at  any  time. 

The  old  rule  permitting  only  a  notice  giving  name,  address, 
profession,  and  any  special  branch  of  practice,  seems  to  me  to 
impose  a  sufficient  limitation  and  to  be  entirely  consistent  with 
the  dignity  of  the  profession.  Yours  truly, 

Henry  H.  Kendall,  F.A. I. A. 
To  the  Editor. 

In  cormection  with  the  subject  of  "advertising,"  or  "pro- 
fessional publicity"  of  architecture  and  architects,  there  comes 
to  mind  the  talk  of  the  gentleman  from  Syracuse  (I  think  it 
was  Mr.  Brockway)  at  the  last  Institute  Convention,  who  told 
us  how  the  Central  New  York  Chapter  bought  space  in  the  news- 
papers, and  the  nature  of  their  copy. 

We  need  publicity  and,  hence,  we  need  the  newspapers.  I 
believe  the  Institute  Chapters  should  appoint  committees  to 
furnish  Sunday  papers  with  timely  articles,  and  that  these  arti- 
cles should  have  a  fixed  place  in  the  paper,  just  as  music  and  the 
drama  have.  This  committee  should  also  furnish  to  the  press 
illustrations  from  the  Architectural  Journals  for  reproduction  in 
the  specially  well-printed  sections.  The  Architectural  Journals 
should  sanction  this  with  the  understanding  that  due  credit  be 
given  the  course.  Then,  further,  any  public  improvements 
should  be  discussed  in  the  press,  led  by  the  said  committee,  from 
the  architectural  and  aesthetic  standpoint. 

If  the  Chapters  in  large  cities  would  systematically  go  about 
this,  and  follow  it  up  for  two  or  three  or  four  years,  I  believe 
such  a  clientele  of  readers  would  be  established  as  would  soon 
demand  a  continuance  of  architectural  discussions  and  illustra- 
tions of  this  sort.  With  this  interest  once  aroused  it  seems  to  me 
the  active  work  of  such  Chapter  Committees  could  end. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Arthur  Woltersdorf,  F.A. I. A. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Architectural  Review. 

I  have  tried  to  write  something  about  advertising  architec- 
ture, but  failed  to  discover  any  newer  ideas  than  I  developed 
in  the  letter  that  was  printed  in  the  December  Bulletin  of  the 
Boston  Society.    Why  not  reprint  that? 
Yours  very  truly, 

Matthew  Sullivan,  A.  I.  A. 

PREACfflNG  WHAT  WE  PRACTISE 

There  was  the  usual  discussion  on  advertising  at  the  Con- 
vention in  Washington  last  week,  the  old  half-understood  plea 
for  it,  the  usual  conventional  protest,  a  little  weaker,  to  be  sure, 
but  still  doing  business  at  the  old  stand.  But  hope  springs  eter- 
nal, and  no  dose  observer  could  fail  to  detect  an  ominous  rest- 


readers,  have  we  yet  received  a  single  statement  adverse  to  the  general  need  of  adopt- 
ing some  form  of  advertising  lo  interest  the  American  public  in  belter  architecture;  to 
explain  to  them  what  service  they  can  expect  from  the  architectural  profession,  and  how 
they  can  intelligently  select  an  architect  lo  protect  their  interests  in  any  construction 
work  they  desire  to  undertake.  By  implication,  at  least,  it  would  appear  thai  the  ma- 
jority of  the  profession  are  already  in  agreement  upon  this  point!  That  there  would  he 
diverse  opinions  as  to  the  details  of  best  accomplishing  what  all  seem  to  desire,  was  of 
course  to  be  expected. 

We  will  keep  our  columns  open  to  the  discussion  of  this  subject  for  several  more 
issues,  and  again  invite  contributions  from  those  in  opposition  as  well  as  from  those  -who 
approve.  We  will  especially  welcome  hearing  from  those  who  have  some  definite  and 
constructive  suggesti^ms  to  propose.  —  Ed. 

lessness  concerning  this  subject  of  perpetual  taboo.  Hence  these 
observations. 

Before  the  young  student  of  architecture  learns  "The  Orders," 
he  's  drilled  in  the  first  and  greatest  professional  commandment, 
"Thou  shalt  not  advertise."  He  gets  this  by  heart,  and  there 
grows  with  his  growth  an  entirely  prejudiced  attitude  toward 
advertising,  his  mind  dwells  on  such  grosser  manifestations  as 
billboards,  illuminated  signs  and  the  like,  until  at  length  preju- 
dice settles  into  conviction,  and  architecture  and  advertising, 
to  him,  are  as  oil  and  water.  This  is  as  far  as  he  is  able  to  see;  a 
proper  perspective  of  advertising  in  the  abstract  is  for  him  out 
of  the  question. 

That  advertising  is  understood  and  wisely  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  other  arts,  who  will  deny?  Have  we  not  opera 
houses  where  great  music  may  be  heard  at  popular  prices  by 
the  every-day  people?  (The  Boston  Opera  Company  for  some 
years  maintained  a  lecture  system  whereby  its  propaganda 
might  be  carried  to  clubs,  societies,  etc.)  We  have  the  Drama 
League  of  America,  only  a  few  years  old,  with  a  membership  of 
60,000  —  its  purpose,  to  advertise  the  educational  value  of  the 
play.  Then  there  is  the  Audubon  Society,  which,  last  year  alone, 
collected  and  disbursed  $80,000  for  its  great  educational  work  of 
preserving  our  native  birds  because  of  their  value  to  the  country's 
vegetation. 

We  have  art  museums  whose  purpose  it  is  to  further  an  inter- 
est in  painting,  sculpture,  and  the  arts  more  or  less  dependent 
on  architecture.  We  have  the  Society  of  Architects  to  regulate 
practice  in  a  small  group  of  professionally  interested  men;  but 
what  large  public  medium  have  we  through  which  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  may  be  reached?  Hardly  one  man  in  a  hun- 
dred can  even  pronounce  the  word,  and  we  have,  as  yet,  made 
no  organized  effort  to  promulgate  the  principles  of  architecture 
or  to  establish  a  popular  understanding  of  it  here  in  America. 

Why  not  call  a  spade  a  spade?  This  is  advertising;  and  ad- 
vertising in  the  last  analysis  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
logical  development  of  our  proudest  boast,  our  system  of  com- 
pulsory education.  The  child  early  in  life  accepts  the  idea  and 
it  soon  becomes  a  mental  habit.  He  passes  from  the  school  of  his 
boyhood,  carrying  its  principle  with  him,  turns  teacher,  and  con- 
ducts a  continuation  system  of  compulsory  education  in  what- 
ever may  be  his  walk  in  life.  This  is  advertising!  If  our  public- 
school  system  is  good,  the  application  of  its  principle  is  praise- 
worthy.   They  must  stand  or  fall  together. 

Since  this  large  curriculum  is  now  open  to  the  people  of  the 
country,  how  do  we  justify  our  withholding  architecture  from 
its  rightful  place  therein?  Why  not  organize  at  once  the  Ameri- 
can Architectural  Association,  with  memberships  suited  to  all 
kinds  and  conditions  of  men,  women,  and  children,  its  purpose 
to  rouse  a  popular  understanding  and  healthy  interest  in  archi- 
tecture and  its  concerns,  the  officers  of  the  association  to  be 
members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects?  By  this 
American  method  of  compulsory  education,  because  of  his  habit- 
ual acceptance  of  it,  the  man  who  stands  in  the  greatest  need  of 
architecture  will  be  reached  as  in  no  other  way. 

Amended  commandment:  "Advertise!  Not  thyself  but 
architecture."  (Signed)  Matthew  Sullivan.  • 
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TWO  months  ago  this  page  carried  a  refutation  of  a  pro- 
fessional delusion  that  a  building  well  done  became  a 
"constant  advertisement"  for  its  designer.  It  may  be 
worth  while  further  to  expound  the  unfortunate  relation  in  which 
the  architect  stands  to  the  American  public,  which  prevents 
this  from  becoming  an  accomplished  fact. 

First,  the  American  pubhc  remains  completely  —  and  rather 
complacently! —ignorant  upon  all  matters  related  to  Art,  and 
particularly  is  it  uninterested  in  the  art  of  architecture,  as  such. 
If  any  buildings  should,  from  their  very  nature,  become  a  per- 
manent "advertisement"  of  the  architect,  the  public  monumental 
type  would  seem  most  certain  to  accomplish  that  result.  Yet 
not  one  in  fifty  of  those  passers-by  in  whose  lives  their  sight  is  a 
daily  experience  will,  on  inquiry,  be  found  to  know  the  designer's 
name.  Investigation  will  more  probably  disclose  that  more  lay- 
men know  the  name  of  the  contractor  than  of  the  architect. 

In  this  very  monumental 
field  the  standards  of  taste 
generally  adopted  by  the 
public  are  those  most  stren- 
uously proclaimed  by  the 
local  press.  It  is  this  stand- 
ard of  appreciation  that 
causes  visitors  to  Wash- 
ington, for  instance,  to 
regard  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, in  its  pinchbeck 
meretriciousness,  as  the 
most  wonderful  architec- 
tural monument  in  that 
city,  rather  than  the  more 
deserving  Capitol !  Yet 
how  many  ordinary  Amer- 
ican citizens  know  the 
names  of  the  architects  of 
either  structure? 


Setting  aside  the  monumental  class,  it  might  next  appear  most 
jirobable  that  every  American  citizen  would  be  interested  in 
dwelling  architecture,  if  only  because  he  must  himself  at  some 
time  have  had  a  little  experience  with  that  problem!  Yet  to  this 
class  of  laymen  all  buildings  are  "Topsies"  —  they  merely 
"growed."  Does  a  85,000  house  remind  the  general  public  of  its 
architect?  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  far  nearer  the  truth  to 
assert  that  a  large  number  of  the  public  rank  two  or  three  popular 
magazines  ahead  of  the  whole  body  of  practising  architects  as  the 
responsible  source  for  meritorious  work  in  this  class  of  buildings. 
Ring  the  <loorbells  of  residences  in  your  suburbs,  or  in  New  York, 
and  sec  if  these  buildings  are  "a  constant  advertisement  of  their 
architect"  even  in  the  minds  of  their  owners  or  tenants! 

There  remain  many  buildings  which  are  a  constant  advertise- 
ment of  nobody  but  the  owner  or  occupant  —  and  most  of  them 
are  so  intended.  Did  Senator  Clark  or  Mister  Woolworth  build 
to  advertise  his  architect?  We  think  not!  Designing  a  building, 
then,  is  something  like  washing  one's  own  handkerchief  —  a  feat 
any  layman  could  perform  for  himself,  if  he  wants  to.  Thus  ar- 
chitects are  ranked  with  steam  laundries,  as  a  convenient  institu- 
tion to  which  can  be  delegated  work  that  the  layman  —  feeling 
entirely  equal,  if  not  quite  superior,  to  accomplishing  it!  — does  n't 
care  to  perform  or  bother  about ! 

THE  development  of  a  higher  public  taste  requires  a  well 
founded  critical  appreciation  to  direct  it.  Possibly  our  fail- 
ure to  attain  better  art  standards  partly  lies  in  our  lack  of 
adequately  trained  critics  of  American  architecture,  past  or  pres- 
ent. No  one  lacking  in  technical  training  can  write  intelligent 
criticism,  and  few  of  our  properly  trained  architects  have  either 
the  time  or  the  inclination  to  turn  their  knowledge  into  this  field, 
while  fewer  still  possess  the  ability.  Yet  is  the  need  absolute  and 
pressing. 

The  lack  of  these  common  standards  is  aptly  illustrated  by 
the  different  viewpoints  expressed  within  the  profession!  One 
critic  recently  spoke  in  public  in  glowing  terms  of  a  new  subway 
entrance  beside  the  Boston  Public  Library.  This  commendation 
caused  a  protest  from  another  architect,  who  declared  the  iron- 
work of  the  new  entrance  "the  more  particularly  bad  because  it 
pretended  to  ape  the  beautiful  simplicity  and  refinement  of  the 
Italian  wrought  iron  grilles  in  the  openings  back  of  it,  while  itself 
overshadowed  with  the  pale  and  flabby  cast  of  French  effeminacy 
in  every  Rococo  scroll  atid  flaccid  angle."  The  response  was  as 
follows :  "This  ironwork  is  bully.  It  fits  in  with  the  Library,  is  well 
designed  and  well  carried  out.  If  the  gates  were  not  immediately 
behind  it,  it  might  be  dift'erent;  but  taking  things  as  they  are,  I 
believe  the  designers  appreciated  that  the  'beautiful  simplicity 
and  refinement  of  the  iron  grilles  in  the  Library  openings'  would 
not  be  right  in  a  structure  standing  by  itself,  detached  and  cover- 
ing a  hole  in  the  ground.  Do  you  think  the  gates  in  the  Place 
Stanislas  at  Nancy  express  'Rococo  French  effeminacy'?"  This 
communication  elicited  a  reply,  in  part  as  follows:  "I  criticize 
more  severely  a  design  that  recognizes  what  is  desirable,  and  then 
fails  of  success  by  its  slovenly  or  mistaken  expression.  W'hile  the 

designers  may  have  appre- 
ciated the  existing  beautiful 
ironwork,  and  may  have  at- 
tempted harmonizing  with 
it,  they  have  utterly  failed 
in  that  feeling  of  dominat- 
ing simplicity  of  scroll,  and 
fine  and  legitimate  crafts- 
manship that  permeates  the 
refined  ironwork  in  the  Li- 
brary archways.  This  new 
ironwork  could  at  least  have 
been  'drought,  instead  of 
committing  the  heinous  ar- 
tistic crime  of  simulating 
wrought  formsin  cast  iron ' " 
We  append  a  photograph 
containing  the  e\'idence  on 
both  sides  the  argument. 
Judge  ye  yourselves ! 
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Current  Periodicals 

A  Review  of  the  Recent  American 
And  Foreign  Architectural  Publications 

(From  "  The  Architectural  Record  ") 


Men's  Room.  House  of  Ormond  G.  Smith 
Hoppin  &  Koen.  Architects 

THE  Architectural  Record  for 
August  is  an  excellent  num- 
ber. Part  III  of  Mr.  Hamlin's 
articles  upon  "Gothic  Architec- 
ture and  its  Critics,"  in  which  he  holds  a  brief  for  the  aesthetic 
qualities  of  Gothic  as  well  as  its  logical  derivation,  is  very  sane 
and  appreciative,  and  an  admirable  antidote  to  the  excessive 
stress  that  has  been  laid  upon  Gothic  Architecture  by  Mr.  Charles 
Moore's  book.  Part  H  of  Mr.  Bach's  articles  on  "Church  Plan- 
ning in  the  United  States"  traces  the  ob\dous  utiHtarian  ele- 
ments of  the  plan  (which  often  attempts  to  masquerade  with 
difficulty  as  an  ecclesiastical  monument  upon  the  exterior)  to  the 
vagaries  of  denominational  eccentricities,  the  plan  naturally  ex- 
pressing these  exaggerated  minor  considerations. 

The  illustrations  of  Current  Arclnlecture  consist  of  interiors  of 
houses  at  Wykagjl  Park,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  by  H.  G.  Morse, 
which  are  charmingly  simple,  with- 
out affectation,  and  excellently  fin- 
ished; the  delightfully  mediaeval 
but  appropriate  masses  of  the 
West  Point  buildings  by  Cram, 
Goodhue  &  Ferguson,  the  general 
view  of  which  is  as  fine  as  that  of 
Heidelberg.  The  country  house  of 
Ormond  Smith  at  Oyster  Bay,  by 
Hoppin   &   Koen,   is   a   Georgian 


Dining-room,  House  of  Frederick  D.  Marsh,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
H,  G.  Morse,  Architect 


(From  "The  Western  Architect") 


Hallway,  House  of  Frederick  D.  Marsh 
H.  G.  Morse,  Architect 

mansion,  worthy  of  its  best  prc- 
totypes,  and  superior  to  most  of 
them  in  the  delicacy  of  its  details. 
The    Northwestern    Mutual    Life 
Insurance  Company's  building  in  Milwaukee,  by  Marshall  & 
Fox,  is  dignified,  monumental,  and  well  proportioned,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  an  adequate  location. 

Architecture  for  August  is  largely  devoted  to  illustrations  of 
Grosvenor  Atterbury's  development  of  Forest  Hills  Gardens 
from  a  town  planning  viewpoint.  This  work  has  often  been  ap- 
preciated and  mentioned,  and  is  in  most  particulars,  both  in 
plan  and  detail,  admirable.  It  seems  to  us  unfortunate  that 
wherever  towers  occur  at  the  station  and  on  the  church,  Mr. 
Atterbury  should  have  been  influenced  by  the  uncouth  termi- 
nations of  North  German  towers,  such  as  Liineburg,  Wismar,  and 
Stralsund.     German  taste  has  always  been  (excepting  in  iron 

work)  comparatively  crude.  Nut- 
ley  Library,  Nutley,  N.  J.,  by 
Armstrong  &  De  Gelleke,  has  deli- 
cate detail. 

The  Western  Architect  for  August 
has  a  profusely  illustrated  article 
on  the  work  of  Elmer  Grey,  air  of 
it  charming,  with  great  artistic 
quality,  most  of  it  of  villas  and 
gardens  in  a  hill  country,  and  of  a 

(From  "The  Architectural  Record") 


Post  Headquarters,  U.  S.  Military  Academy 
Cram,  Coodhue  &  FerSuson.  Architects 


Riding-hall,  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  N.  Y. 
Cram,  Goodhue  &  Ferguson,  Architects 


House  of  Ormond  G.  Smith 
Hoppin  &  Koen,  Architects 
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'The  Church  in  th 
Grosvt? 


<■  (  .<ir.|. 
n..i  Alli 


■ns,"  Forest  Hills  Gardens 
rburv.  Architect 


semi-Italian  or  perhaps  Spanish  quality, 
thoroughly  appropriate  to  its  location.  This 
work,  we  are  very  pleased  to  say,  gives 
absolute  denial  to  our  contention  that  most 
western  architecture  is  overdone. 

Of  a  different  genre,  but  equally  ad- 
mirable, and  requiring  a  still  keener  feel- 
ing for  proportion  and  detail,  are  the  Co- 
lonial brick  houses  of  John  Russell  Pope,  to  which  the  August 
Brickhuilder  devotes  its  pages.  Never  have  the  best  qualities, 
in  proportion,  contrasts  of  color,  and  detail,  of  this  type  of  work 
been  better  sensed.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  detail  of  Co- 
lonial and  Georgian  buildings  heavy  and  dull.  In  fact,  the  work 
in  England  itself  in  the  time  of  George  III  partook  of  the  char- 
acter of  that  bourgeois  court  of  the  Brunswickers.  There  was 
something  essentially  ponderous  about  it.  Derived  from  Italian 
precedents,  it  failed  to  assimilate  either  the  dignity  or  the  del- 
icacy of  Italian  work  at  the  best;  and  while  it  pompously  aped 
the  manners  and  court  of  the  Louis,  it  failed  to  have  even  the 
vulgar  imaginative  quality  of  the  time  of  the  Grand  Monarque. 
The  art  of  France  of  the  eighteenth  century,  artificial,  gay,  viva- 
cious, partook  of  the  fantasies  of  fops  and  favorites,while  that  of 
England,  emerging  from  the  penury  of  the  period  of  Queen  Anne, 
adopted  a  pomposity  which 
was  comparatively  unimag- 
inative and  was  often  ac- 
companied by  parsimony. 
The  direct  importations  of 
this  work  at  the  time  of 
Lord  Baltimore  and  in  pre- 
Revolutionary  days  were 
often  heavy-handed  in  de- 
tail, as  many  of  the  build- 
ings of  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania testify;  but  in  the 


Detail  of  Houses,  Forest  Hills  Gardens 
Grosvenor  Atterbury.  Architect 


(From  "The  Brictcbuilder ") 


House  of  Ogden  L.  Mills,  E.sq.,  Woodbury,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
John  Russell  Pope.  Architect 


HoUM- of  ^Irs.  Lllcn  l'>.  Kcn<l,ill,  lnn-sl  Hills  ( /ardens 
t  redctick  J.  .Slerrn'r,  Architect 

north,  the  finer  sensibilities  of  ship  carpen- 
ters achieved  a  delicacy  of  line  and  of 
moulding  and  of  proportions  that  is  well 
exemplified  in  Mclntire's  porches  in  Salem, 
and  the  houses  of  Newburyport  and  Ports- 
m.outh.  It  is  the  finer  quality  of  Colonial 
work  which  has  inspired  Mr.  Pope,  and 
which  is  especially  evident  on  the  house  for 
Mr.  George  Hewitt  Myers  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  garage 
for  James  Swan  Frick,  Guilford,  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  the  just 
proportions  and  the  noble  simplicity  which  make  Wren's  Or- 
angery, at  Kensington,  so  notable  a  performance;  and  through- 
out all  of  Mr.  Pope's  work  there  is  a  use  of  the  effectiveness  of 
facias  and  a  subordination  of  bedmoulds  and  of  excessively  ro- 
tund mouldings  which  is  almost  Greek  in  its  character.  In  no 
case  are  the  stone  entablatures  and  string  courses  too  heavy,  nor 
are  they  too  thin.  This  is  the  perfection  of  the  appreciation  of 
relative  proportions,  and  is  as  conspicuous  in  the  finished  work 
as  it  is  in  the  drawings. 

The  American  Architect  of  August  9  shows  the  recent  work  of 
James  E.  McLaughlin,  of  Boston.  The  house  work  is  refined 
and  picturesque  and  with  fine-cut  detail.  In  the  Commonwealth 
Armory  Mr.  McLaughlin  seems  to  have  a  conviction  which  is 

altogether  too  prevalent  in 
regard  to  such  work,  i.e., 
that  a  military  building 
must  be  more  than  robust 
in  its  detail,  and  that  its 
masses  require  detail  of  em- 
bryonic and  undeveloped 
character.  The  work  of 
Bates  &  How  in  the  August 
1 6  number  is  very  interest- 
ing. It  is  peculiarly  Eng- 
lish in  the  rendering  of  the 


(From  "The  Brictcbuilder") 


(From  "The  Brictcbuilder ") 


Garage  and  "Forecourt,  House  of  James  5wan  Frick,  Lsq..  Baltimore,  Md. 
John  Russell  Pope.  1  Architect 


Garden   In. 


^  >eorge  Hewitt  Myers,  Lsq.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

;John  Russell  Pope,  Architect 
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House  at  North  taston,  Mass. 
Guv  Lowel  AichHect 

drawings,  and  has  the  naive  and 
attractive  quality  of  much  of  the 
modem  English  small-house  work, 
such  as  that  of  Raymond  Unwin. 
The  hospital  work  in  the  August 
23d  number  is  entirely  uninter- 
esting upon  the  exteriors.  In  the 
issue  of  August  30,  Guy  Lowell's 
house  at  North  Easton  is  scholarly 
and  has  excellent  interiors. 

Good  Furniture  continues  to  up- 
hold   its    high    reputation.       Mr. 
Harris  writes  on  "  Furniture  as  seen 
in  Painting,"  the  first  article  being 
upon  Holland;  Mr.  Hunter  upon 
"Modern  Fabrics,"  analyzing  and 
illustrating  weaves  in  a  very  inter- 
esting  manner.      Mr.   Bach   con- 
tributes Part  n  of  his  articles  on 
"Foreign  Artists  in  French  Furni- 
ture Design,"  well  illustrated,  of 
the  periods  of  Henry  II,  Henry  IV, 
and  Louis  XIII.    There  is  an  arti- 
cle upon  "Sixteenth-Century  Ital- 
ian Chairs  and  Tables,"  and  the 
illustrations  in  "Art  in  the  Home" 
are  from  various  gocd  examples, 
as    usual.       The    illustrations    of 
furniture  in  France  from  1547  to 
1643  are  full  of  the  incongruities  of 
the  work  of  the  time,  in  that  the 
integral  parts  of  chairs  and  armo- 
ries,   etc.,    each    charmingly    exe- 
cuted,  are  entirely  inharmonious 
in  scale  and  often  in  character. 
The  simplicity  of  peasant  work  is 
overlaid  with  the  sophistication  of 
facile  draughtsmanship  in  design; 
mouldings,  instead  of  serving  the 
purpose     of     accenting     articula- 
tions, which  should  be  their  only 
purpose,  become  major  factors  of 
composition,  and  surfaces  are  wor- 
ried with  decorative  carving.    And 
yet  so  skilful  is  the  carving  that  it 
commands  admiration,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  object  which  it  adorns 
may  l>e  uncouth  and  unworthy  of 
attention.   But  it  may  be  still  said 
of  the  work  of  this  period,  that  it 
does   not   violate   structural   pro- 
prieties. Oppenort  and  Du  Cerceau 


House  of  Mrs.  5.  5.  Cunningham,  Lynn,  Mass. 

James  E..  McLauShlin.  Archit«t 

(From  "The  American  Architect ") 


Meadowdale  Apartments,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

I^atcs  &:  How.  Architects 
(I  roni  "  I  he  Architect") 


C.  p.  R.  Hotel  Vancouver.  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
FraiKis  5.  Swales,  Architect 


Kensington  Terrace,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 
Bates  &  How,  Architects 

have  not  yet  attempted  to  make 
furniture  fluid,  and  the  traditions 
of  a  simpler  earlier  time  arc  still 
persistent.    It  is  interesting  in  this 
respect    to    compare    the     article 
upon   "Italian  Chairs  of   the  Six- 
teenth Century"—  from  which  it  is 
stated  France  drew  her  inspiration. 
France  showed  little  appreciation 
of,  or  respect  for,  the  simplicity, 
coherence  in  design,  and  dignity  of 
these  chairs.    It  has  long  been  an 
abiding  flaw  in  French  work  that 
finesse  of  execution  was  obtained 
upon    an    ignoble    background  — 
that  fundamental  proportions  were 
sacrificed  to  precious  rendering.  It 
is  apparent  in  designs,  from  those 
of  architecture  to  those  of  minor 
arts,  and  is  a  heritage  of  the  super- 
ficial  efflorescence   that    began   in 
the  sixteenth  century,  flourished  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  be- 
came   omnipresent   in   the   eight- 
eenth. 

The  Archikct  for  August  is  an 
interesting  number  devoted  to  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  Hotels, 
great  luxurious  caravansaries  which 
have  been  considered  necessary  in- 
stead of  the  charming  small  inns 
of  other  lands.    The  larger  part  of 
the  illustrations  are  of  the  hotel  at 
Vancouver  by  Francis  S.  Swales. 
This  is  of  a  rather  peculiar  corn- 
bination  of  geometric  solids,  but  is 
well    massed    and    excellently    de- 
tailed with  a  remiiTiscence  of  the 
delicacy  of  Pavia  and  Milan.    The 
interiors  have  the  exaggerations  of 
effect  which  seem  to  be  considered 
essential  in  large  hotel  work.  There 
is  one  thing  to  be  said,  however, 
about   Canadian   work,    especially 
when  it  is  associated  with  moun- 
tainous districts:  it  acknowledges 
the  quality  of  picturesqueness,  of 
harmony    with    its    backgrounds, 
and  does  not  hesitate  to  use  high 
roofs,   dormers,    and   tourelles,   in 
sympathy  with  French  antecedents 
and  the  traditions  of  the  chateau. 
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5iM<i  rcxMW.  balk,  and  basement,  to  cost  about  t3,S00.00. 


Aymar  Emburt,  II,  Arckitut,  Ntw  York  City 


fVHITE    ENAMEL 

Doej  Not  Tellow 


on 


Arkansas  Soft  Pine 

This  is  a  non-resinous  wood  of  fine  grain  and  lustrous  texture,  possessing  well- 
balanced  absorbing  qualities  which  insure  a  finished  enameled  surface  of  sustained 
color,  luster,  and  "life." 

Because  of  the  absence  of  pitch,  the  white  lead  undercoating  is  applied  directly  to  the 
wood  without  the  necessity  of  preliminary  shellacing.  This  method  insures  both  a 
uniform  absorption  of  the  first  coat  and  definitely  avoids  any  tendency  towards  raised 
grain  on  the  part  of  the  wood  itself. 

Because  of  an  abundant  supply,  Arkansas  Soft  Pine  is  readily  obtainable,  and  at  a 
price  notably  less  than  that  of  rarer  woods  frequently  recommended  for  this  treat- 
ment. Upon  its  merits,  therefore,  together  with  the  advantage  of  moderate  cost,  the 
wood  is  coming  more  and  more  into  favor  as  an  interior  trim,  not  only  for  apart- 
ments and  moderate-priced  houses,  but  for  substantial  homes  as  well. 

White  enameled  and  stained  samples  free  on  request.  If  you 
have  not  received  your  copy  of  our  Architects'  Mnnual,  letua 
know.  Address  Dept.  A. 

Arhaiuai  Soft  Pin*  is  Tradt-Uarkei  and  sold  by  dealtrs.     Youri  can  tupth  U. 


ARKANSAS   SOFT   PINE   BUREAU 


LITTLE  ROCK 


ARKANSAS 
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144    CONGRESS    STRLLT 

BOSTON,   MASS. 


OUR  principal  article  for  this  month  is 
the  actual  beginning  of  Mr.  Higgins' 
series  on  "The  Business  of  .'\rchitec- 
turc."  developing  the  prelirrinary  portions  an- 
nounced in  his  introduction  published  last 
month,  and  indicating  those  methods  —  or, 
rather,  some  of  those  lacks  of  method!  —  de- 
manding the  attention  of  architects  who 
aspire  to  a  practice  dealing 
with  larger  commercial  work. 
The  necessity  is  pointed  of  ac- 
complishing an  adequate  sys- 
tem before  they  can  hope  to 
be  seriously  regarded  by  the 
man  of  business  training  as  a 
responsible  adviser,  to  whom 
he  can  entrust  with  safety 
the  control  of  his  investment, 
with  full  assurance  of  his 
funds  being  so  expended  as  to 
guarantee  him  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  invest- 
ment return.  Mr.  Edwin  H. 
Brown,  of  Minneapolis,  a 
director  of  the  American  In- 
stitute, in  this  issue  also 
states  not  only  his  belief  as  to 
the  advisability  of  adver- 
tising the  profession  of  archi- 
tecture, but  even  indicates 
more  ways  than  one  in  which 
that  campaign  has  already 
been  inaugurated  in  Minne- 
sota, the  center  of  the  prc- 
grcssive  northwest. 

Besides  the  interesting 
group  of  buildings  for 
the  Tsing  Hua  Col-  ' 
lege,  in  China,  by 
Messrs.  Murphy  & 
Dana,  to  which  the 
line  plates  of  this 
issue  have  been  given, 
—  which  have  been 
supplemented  with 
perspective  and  pho- 
tographic views,  ac- 
companied by  a  de- 
scription, upon  an- 
other text  page, —  our 
photographic  plates 
this  month  illustrate 
an  exceptionally  in- 
teresting garden,  b}- 
Fisher,  Ripley  &  Le- 
Boutillier,  built  ad- 
jacent to  an  house 
of  indifferent  type,  by 
means  of  photographs 
taken  by  Mr.  Julian 
Buckly.  These  plates 
are  accompanied  by 
views  of  two  simple 
gardens  near  Phila- 
delphia, by  Diihring, 


PUBLISHERS' 
DEPARTMENT 


Okie  &  Ziegler,  both  laid  out  along  streets, — 
one  beside  the  Willet  Studio,  the  other  back  of 
some  inexpensive  "working-men's  homes," — 
and  both  in  the  nature  of  "community  gar- 
dens," intended  temporarily  to  occupy  land 
that  will  later  be  developed,  but  would 
meanwhile  present  this  more  attractive  guise 
to  the  near-by  houses  and  to  the  passer-by  -  - 


ADVERTISING     OFFICE 

10!      PARK     AVENUE 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Plan,  Willet  Studio  Garden,  St.  Martins, 
Diihring,  Okie  &  Ziegler.  Architects 


I 


Detail  of  Gale,  Gardtn  loi   II.   i.  H<i\\\<ird.  l.sq., 
Fisher.  Ripley  &  LeBoutillier,  Architects 


Franklin,  Mass. 


rather  an  unusual  problem,  requiring  evident 
simplicity  in  arrangement,  planting,  and  care. 
The  Omaha  Bank  Building,  by  Mr.  Hennin- 
ger,  has  a  restrained  and  simple  interior, 
while  the  exterior  was  complicated  by  the 
necessity  of  providing  store  fronts  on  both 
the  corner  streets  and  by  the  unusual  grade 
conditions. 


The  November  issue  will 
contain  for  its  principal 
half-tone  and  line-plate  sec- 
tion such  effective  contrast 
as  is  provided  by  the  photo- 
graphs and  working  drawings 
of  a  stone  Italian  type  of 
dwelling,  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  by  John  Russell  Pope, 
and  the  photographs  and 
plans  of  the  new  Morristown 
Parish  House,  by  Mr.  Ber- 
tram Grosvenor  Goodhue. 
Two  pages  will  be  given  to 
a  description  of  Mr.  Good- 
hue's Parish  House:  and  the 
next  instalment  of  Mr.  Hig- 
gins' article  will  deal  in  de- 
tail with  the  actual  business 
organizations  of  architectural 
offices  in  a  constructive  and 
instructive  fashion. 

Another  page  of  letters 
contributed  to  the  discussion 
of  "Advertising  Architecture" 
will  be  printed,  along  with 
"facsimile"  reproductions  of 
some  newspaper  ad- 
vertising undertaken 
by  those  two  or  three 
Chapters  that  have 
recognized  the  need, 
and  ventured  to  ex- 
periment along  "dig- 
nified" lines  seeking 
solutions  of  this  prob- 
lem. Inasmuch  as  this 
topic  must  undoubt- 
edly receive  consider- 
ation at  the  coming 
convention  of  the 
American  Institute  of 
Architects  this  De- 
cember, in  Minne- 
apolis, this  article  is 
aimed  to  be  partic- 
ularly instructive  and 
definite,  and  we  have 
taken  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  for  its 
timely  publication  in 
this  issue,  the  last 
that  will  be  received 
by  our  subscribers  be- 
fore the  Institute  con- 
venes its  sessions. 
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GIDEON  TUCKER  PORTICO 

at  Salem,  Massachusetts. 
Built  ill  1807  of  White  Pine. 
Samuel  Mclntire,  Architect. 
Removed  to,  and  now  preserved  by 
the  Essex  Institute,  Salem. 

(Notf —  H^e  regret  that  we  misnamed  this 
Aiclntire  portico,  which  holds  such  a  high 
place  in  the  esteem  of  architects ,^'' Tucker- 
Rice  Portico,"  in  a  previous  use  0/  the  illus- 
tration, and  in  the  interest  of  historical 
accuracy  gladly  acknowledge  our  error  and 
give  it  its  proper  designation.) 


Photo  by  Mary  H.  Norikend.  Salem,  Mass. 


THIS  is  but  one  ot  many  masterful  designs  of 
Samuel  Mclntire  that  have  been  preserved  to 
this  and  future  generations  because  of  the  wonderful 
durability  of 

White  Pine 

The  same  quality  of  White  Pine  is  still  abundantly  available  today, 
as  it  always  has  been,  in  all  grades  and  in  any  quantity  desired  If 
the  lumber  dealers  supplying  your  clients  are  at  any  time  unable  to 
furnish  it,  we  should  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  being  helpful  to 
you  in  securing  it. 


Itepresenting 
The  Northern  Pine  Manufacturers' 
Aiaociation  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan,  and   the  Associated 
White  Pine  Manufacturers  of  Idaho 


Jddress  WHITE  PINE  BUREAU, 

2043  Merchants  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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The  "Business"  of  Architecture.     Part  II 

By  Daniel  Paul  Higgins 


THE  science  of  architecture  and  constructive  building  has 
developed  during  successive  periods  to  its  existing  condi- 
tion of  rranifold  complexity,  all  leading  to  the  present- 
day  derrand  of  utility  and  economy.  This  demand,  unfortunately, 
is  not  recognized  by  many  architects;  and  is  especially  ignored 
by  young  men  fresh  from  the  schools  of  architecture,  who  con- 
sider their  art  as  the  only  requisite  for  success,  disregarding  the 
fact  that  while  an  architect  is  a  professional  man,  if  successful, 
he  controls  the  distribution  of  as  much  or  more  money  than 
men  in  any  other  profession,  and  that  the  general  trend  of  the 
public  mind  —  in  America,  at  least  —  places  utility  first,  and 
allows  art  to  follow  as  a  matter  of  lesser  importance. 

Success  in  architecture  cannot  be  attained  without  full  prep- 
aration in  artistic  ideals  by  those  who  carry  it  on;  but  unless 
serious  consideration  is  given  to  organizing  one's  business,  with 
the  proper  appreciation  of  business  methods  that  is  required  to 
meet  the  demands  and  best  serve  the  financial  interest  of  the 
business  client,  the  latter  will  probably  be  inclined  to  continue 
his  recognition  of  those  modern  building  organizations  where  the 
intricacies  of  building  and  design  are  handled  to  his  satisfaction. 
Many  architects  of  my  acquaintance  continually  criticize  the 
low  standard  of  design  of  American  architecture,  particularly 
as  applied  to  commercial  work,  apparently  entirely  unmindful 
of  the  fact  that  they  themselves  have  no  such  equipment  of 
business  habits  as  would  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  business 
man,  who  in  both  the  first  and  last  analysis  controls  the  upbuild- 
ing of  our  cities.  While  these  architects  indulge  in  much  con- 
versation embracing  points  on  design,  environment,  etc.,  sel- 
dom do  they  touch  those  points  most  vital  to  their  clients; 
namely,  cost,  method,  quality  of  construction,  and  speed!  It 
is  solely  due  to  this  conspicuous  absence  of  method  and  economy 
in  latter-day  architectural  practice  that  modern  building  organ- 


izations have  sprung  into  control  and  become  so  largely 


re- 


sponsible for  the  shapeless  masses  of  construction  growing  at 
random  in  many  of  our  leading  cities.  One  may  be  inclined  to 
criticize  the  business  man  for  his  poor  selection  of  an  architect, 
and  by  this  means  consider  him  responsible  for  such  a  condition; 
but  on  second  thought  it  should  be  realized  that  it  is  but  natural 
that  his  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  method  and  economy 
should  be  greater  than  his  education  in  art! 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  put  upon  one  subject;  namely, 
money.  More  often  than  not  the  prospective  client  approaches 
the  architect  with  considerable  hesitancy,  for  has  he  not  heard 
from  his  friends  time  and  again  how  so-and-so  had  spent  fifty 
per  cent  more  in  some  building  construction  than  he  had  orig- 
inall}'  set  aside  for  the  purpose?  A  man  engaging  an  architect  gen- 
erally defines  a  specific  amount  to  spend  on  the  contemplated 
building  project.  More  often  than  not  the  architect  submits  a 
design  that  he  fully  realizes  cannot  possibly  be  completed  for  the 
amount  determined  upon.  This  causes  a  prodigious  waste  of 
time,  often  involving  changes,  which  creates  a  condition  of  un- 
certainty in  the  prospective  client's  mind.  Architecture,  in  this 
respect,  seems  to  be  the  only  business  wherein  such  laxity  is 
permitted.  What  would  a  man  accustomed  to  business  habits 
say  or  think  when  commissioning  a  broker  to  buy  for  him  cer- 
tain stock,  specified  both  as  regards  description  and  amount,  if 


the  broker  were  to  spend  half  as  much  again  —  or  even  a  point 
more  than  ordered?  Frequently  a  man  has  been  made  ridiculous 
in  the  eyes  of  his  friends  by  allowing  an  over-ambitious  architect 
to  spend  more  of  his  money  than  he  originally  contemplated. 
This,  however,  though  seemingly  successful  business  for  the  ar- 
chitect, is,  nevertheless,  generally  speaking,  poor  policy  —  very 
likely  to  recoil  upon  his  future  reputation  both  as  an  architect 
and  a  man  of  business. 

How  often  do  we  hear  architects  complain  of  their  residential 
practice,  at  the  same  time  expressing  a  desire  to  do  commercial 
work?  In  how  many  cases  are  such  architects  qualified  to  meet 
the  exacting  and  difficult  demands  of  the  business  man;  namely, 
the  proper  knowledge  and  method  required  to  master  the  many 
modern  problems  —  such  as  the  designing,  planning,  and  con- 
struction of  large  and  complicated  structures,  made  necessary  by 
the  increased  population,  which  creates  high  land  values  —  in  a 
manner  to  assure  the  owner  an  adequate  return  on  his  land 
values;  or  even  to  realize  the  importance  of  speed  in  relation  to 
rental  periods;  as  well  as  many  other  serious  business  considera- 
tions now  quite  foreign  to  many  of  those  architects  who  most 
complain  of  the  nature  of  their  practice? 

A  practical  illustration  is  the  case  of  a  young  architect  who, 
while  traveling  abroad,  met  and  made  a  fast  friend  of  an  Amer- 
ican banker,  through  whose  interest  and  influence  he  was  after- 
ward engaged  as  architect  for  three  important  residences.  Later, 
these  same  clients,  all  allied  in  the  banking  interest,  selected 
another  man  as  architect  for  a  large  bank  they  proposed  build- 
ing. Having  apparently  executed  the  work  on  the  residences 
satisfactorily,  the  architect  approached  these  business  men, 
requesting  an  explanation  as  to  why  they  did  not  consider  him 
as  architect  for  the  bank.  In  answer  they  frankly  told  him  that, 
during  the  work  on  their  residences,  his  business  methods  were 
keenly  observed;  and  when  the  question  of  an  architect  for  the 
bank  building  came  up  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  he  was 
not  fitted  to  represent  and  protect  their  financial  interests. 

In  the  same  way  that  the  bank  statement  serves  as  a  business 
barometer,  the  business  man  is  able  to  form  an  intelligent  esti- 
mate of  the  architect's  business  organization  by  the  verj^  first 
statement  of  account  he  renders.  Nevertheless,  accounting  sys- 
tems and  office  methods  are  the  very  last  formalities  usually 
considered  necessary  by  most  architects  on  opening  their  offices. 
The  prevailing  feeling,  unfortunately,  is  that  business  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  construction  itself,  are  necessary  evils.  Accounting 
systems  are  installed  and  supervised  by  a  stenographer,  regard- 
less of  whether  accounting  has  been  any  part  of  his  or  her  previous 
study  or  training.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  design  and  installa- 
tion of  a  proper  accounting  system  require  an  exacting  and  diffi- 
cult special  training  and  experience,  the  power  accurately  to 
create  and  apply  a  scheme  calculated  to  meet  the  particular 
needs  of  a  special  t>pe  of  business,  and  cannot  be  a  confused  or 
imperfect  method  forced  on  the  situation  by  one  ignorant  or  un- 
skilled in  such  matters.  Many  architectural  firms  make  a  prac- 
tice of  forcing  their  business  to  fit  their  queer  accounting  sys- 
tems, regardless  of  economj-  and  efficiency.  This  condition  is 
immediately  noticeable  to  a  client  of  business  experience,  and  is 
equall}'  discernible  in  many  other  ways.     The  injury  increases 
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as  long  as  the  system  —  or  lack  of  system  —  is  maintained ;  un- 
necessan-  time  and  expense,  involving  loss,  are  inevitable,  and  the 
operation  as  a  whole  is  necessarily  hindered  and  restricted.  One 
of  the  evils  resulting  from  this  condition  is  the  unsystematic 
rendering  of  bills  for  commissions;  in  consequence,  creditors'  bills, 
as  well  as  employees'  wages,  are  held  up  unnecessarily,  all  tending 
to  give  the  architectural  firm  an  unhealthy  reputation. 

Confidence  is  the  basis  of  all  business  relations,  which  simply 
means  that,  in  order  that  business  be  carried  on  successfully, 
men  must  trust  one  another.  A  reputation  for  good  credit  be- 
speaks good  character,  which  tells  in  all  conditions  of  life.  It 
exercises  a  greater  power  than  talent,  and  secures  all  the  honor, 
without  the  jealousies,  of  fame.  It  carries  with  it  an  influence 
which  always  tells,  for  it  is  the  result  of  proven  honor,  rectitude, 
and  consbtency,  qualities  which  command  the  general  confidence 
and  respect  of  mankind. 

To  obtain  success  it  is  necessary'  to  surround  one's  self  with 
men  of  high  character.  Unless  the  aspirant  to  high  honors  in  his 
profession  has  zealously  guarded  his  reputation,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  draw  around  lum  those  men  upon  whose  loyal  aid  he 
depends  for  success. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  passing  reference  to  the  artistic  atti- 
tude so  common  among  architects.  No  architect  is  a  great  archi- 
tect who  depends  only  upon  his  social  aspiration  and  artistic 
temperament  to  assist  him.  Artistic  talent,  along  with  the  other 
necessary-  qualifications,  is  the  desirable  combination;  but  talent 
alone  will  not  make  a  practice  successful  —  it  also  requires  pur- 
pose. In  other  words,  it  is  not  the  power  to  achieve,  but  the  will 
to  labor  continuously,  without  frills,  that  ultimately  means  success. 

The  reader  will  probably  recall  many  men  of  his  acquaintance 
who  seek  to  create  an  impression  by  adopting  a  pose  and  man- 
ner either  fashioned  after  some  social  celebrity,  or  a  creation  of 
their  own  imagination.  Such  pose  is  nothing  short  of  egotism. 
The  ^otist  is  next  door  to  a  fanatic.  Occupied  with  himself,  he 
has  no  ability  to  realize  the  bad  impression  he  is  creating. 

Go  hunt  out  the  architects  in  any  community  who  are  suc- 
cessful, and  who  have  done  most  for  their  own  and  the  general 
good,  and  you  will  find  that  they  are  almost  uniformly  the  seri- 
ous, overworked  class.  It  is  these  men  who  are  most  active  in 
all  works  of  a  good  character,  and  in  all  matters  concerning  the 
public  good.  Architects  of  this  class,  however  crowded  with 
work,  are  always  capable  of  doing  a  little  more;  and  you  can 
rely  upon  them  in  their  busiest  time  with  a  great  deal  more  as- 
surance than  upon  the  idle  poseur.  Give  a  busy  architect  five 
minutes  to  write  a  letter  and  he  will  dash  it  off  at  once;  give  the 
poseur  a  day  and  he  will  take  a  week.  A  business  man,  relating 
his  difficult  experience  with  architects  of  the  artistic  type,  ex- 
plained that  in  one  case,  when  he  complained  of  the  delay  in 
answering  his  letters,  he  was  told  by  the  architect  that  he  was 
not  running  a  business,  and  he  had  no  time  to  answer  letters. 

If  it  were  possible  for  architects  beginning  their  practice  to 
make  use  of  the  experience  of  others,  the  number  of  failures 
would  be  greatly  reduced.  The  only  experience,  however,  that 
is  really  worth  anything  to  us  is  our  own,  and  as  a  general  rule 
our  experience  is  valuable  only  in  proportion  to  its  cost  —  not 
so  much  in  money,  as  its  cost  in  effort,  worry,  trial,  and  hard- 
ship. Good  advice  and  sense  can  never  take  the  place  of  actual 
experience;  but  they  may  reduce  largely  the  cost  of  experience, 
and  with  that  idea  in  view  the  following  examples,  showing  the 
causes  and  effect  of  so  many  deplorable  failures,  will  serve  to  il- 
lustrate the  purpose  of  this  article. 

The  three  following  practical  examples  of  business  incompe- 
tence and  indifference  in  matters  of  credit  will  serve  to  help 
prove  the  point;  i.e.,  that  no  architect  will  ever  reach  the  honor 
to  which  he  aspires  in  his  profession  without  appreciating  the  re- 
lation of  business  methods  to  the  operation  as  a  whole. 

A  few  years  ago  a  young  man  opened  an  oflSce  in  New  York 
to  practise  architecture.  He  had  many  advantages,  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  good  school  training  here  and  abroad,  and  his  family's 
wealth,  social  and  business  influence  made  it  possible  for  him  in 
a  few  months  to  be  entrusted  with  several  large  and  important 
commissions  of  both  public  and  private  character,  aggregating 
more  than  half  a  million  dollars.    Unfortunately,  his  business 


education  had  been  neglected,  and,  with  little  appreciation  for 
proper  construction  methods,  his  preparation  was  only  along  the 
lines  of  his  art.  Instead  of  a  definite  business  organization,  his 
was  a  haphazard,  hit  or  miss  affair,  managed  by  a  stenographer 
with  no  knowledge  of  such  matters.  His  accounting  methods  were 
his  own  invention,  and  inadequate  to  produce  intelligent  results. 

For  example,  when  asked  by  a  client  for  a  statement  showing 
the  financial  condition  of  his  work,  as  to  the  amount  of  contract 
and  orders,  payments  made  on  account  of  same,  with  balance 
due  to  complete  the  various  contracts,  the  architect,  not  being 
equipped  in  knowledge  or  organization  to  supply  this  informa- 
tion, would  accept  the  contractors'  statements  without  any  check 
of  the  conditions  represented  therein.  This  unbusinesslike  pro- 
cedure forced  the  owner  as  well  as  the  architect  to  depend  on 
the  accuracy  and  honesty  of  the  contractors  involved. 

This,  and  other  information  most  vital  to  his  clients,  was 
never  available;  or  when  received  was  so  badly  presented  that 
invariably  conditions  were  much  more  coijfusing  than  enlight- 
ening. On  one  occasion  a  client  complained  of  the  unbusinesslike 
and  incorrect  statement  submitted  to  him  by  the  architect.  The 
latter,  with  an  attempt  to  hide  his  irregular  method,  explained 
that  the  statement  was  issued  before  he  had  a  chance  to  see  it, 
and  on  investigation  he  found  that  his  bookkeeper  had  erred  by 
"debiting  the  credits."  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  client's 
confidence  in  this  architect's  abihty  to  represent  his  best  finan- 
cial interest  was  shattered.  After  severe  criticism  and  the  loss  of 
good  chents,  an  accountant  was  engaged  to  adjust  his  misman- 
aged affairs,  but  his  reputation  had  already  traveled  too  far. 
While  showing  good  taste  in  design,  he  was  prone  to  exaggerate 
its  importance,  performing  his  business  and  carrying  on  his  con- 
struction carelessly,  without  properly  appreciating  its  importance 
to  the  whole.  This,  of  course,  was  disastrous  and  costly  to  his 
clients,  before  long  his  practice  began  to  fall  off,  and  he  was 
finally  left  with  nothing  but  a  rent  bill. 

The  case  of  a  Western  architect  who,  through  influence,  had 
established  a  very  valuable  connection  with  one  of  the  largest 
theatrical  syndicates  in  America  is  noteworthy.  In  order  to 
work  to  advantage  he  found  it  necessary  to  open  a  large  branch 
ofl5ce  in  New  York  City.  Owing  to  a  large  volume  of  work  he 
was  able  to  secure  the  services  of  many  good  men;  but,  like  the 
architect  in  the  foregoing  example,  he  lacked  an  appreciation  of 
business  methods,  and  tried  to  conduct  his  financial  affairs  with 
the  usual  assistance  of  a  stenographer.  After  several  months  of 
this  procedure  he  was  forced  to  seek  the  aid  of  an  accountant, 
to  relieve  himself  of  much  interruption  and  worry,  and  to  be 
able  to  judge  intelligently  of  the  relative  value  of  data.  In  the 
progress  of  readjustment  it  was  discovered  that,  owing  to  poor 
business  organization  and  indifference  in  matters  of  credit,  there 
were  uncollected  outstanding  commissions  amounting  to  over 
twelve  thousand  dollars.  In  the  meantime  all  creditors  were  held 
up,  and  draughtsmen's  salaries  were  far  in  arrears,  causing  many 
changes  in  the  pay-roll  and  a  low  standard  of  employees  and  pro- 
duction. 

The  dangers  of  this  evil  were  called  to  his  attention,  and  while 
his  affairs  were  finally  and  properly  presented,  he  had  already 
acquired  bad  habits,  and  before  long  he  was  back  in  the  old  rut. 
Law  suits  resulted  and,  unable  to  secure  further  credit  and 
assistance,  his  clients  appointed  other  architects  to  complete  the 
work  he  had  begun. 

The  last  example  under  this  heading  glaringly  shows  how  early 
opportunities  are  wasted  by  lack  of  order  and  business  system. 

After  many  years  specializing  in  design  in  several  of  the  very 
best  offices  in  this  country,  a  young  architect  had  the  good 
fortune,  through  his  pleasing  personality,  to  make  a  friend  of  a 
financier  of  considerable  national  and  international  reputation, 
who  engaged  him  as  architect  for  a  very  costly  residence.  A 
short  time  later,  through  this  client's  influence,  a  business  asso- 
ciate also  engaged  the  same  architect  for  a  residence  equally  as 
important.  Being  over-amlMtious,  he  engaged  in  speculative 
ai)artment  house  work,  in  addition  to  his  residential  work.  Hav- 
ing no  experience  in  the  business  or  practical  side  of  architecture, 
and  being  a  man  of  pose  and  unsystematic  habits,  he  proceeded 
with  an  absolute  disregard  for  everything  suggesting  order.    Con- 
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tracts  with  clients,  accuuntin/;;  and  filing  systems,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  bills  and  salaries  were  neglected.  While  commissions 
were  regularly  received,  this,  in  addition  to  money  borrowed,  was 
used  to  helj)  finance  the  apartment  house  work,  which  proved 
finally  unprofilaiilc;  nor  could  he  force  the  collection  legally, 
having  failed  properly  to  protect  his  interest  in  the  beginning. 
Draughtsmen  and  creditors  alike  obtained  judgments  against 
him,  and  attached  all  future  commissions,  along  with  other  per- 
sonal property;  thus  inconveniencing  the  owners,  who  in  turn 
appointed  another  architect  to  finish  the  work, —  all  of  which 
forced  their  former  architect  into  bankruptcy.  Notwithstanding 
this  deplorable  condition,  and  his  reputation  for  owing  many  bills, 
he  was  inclined  to  regard  all  this  in  the  lightest  fashion,  continu- 
ing to  seek  credit  wherever  he  could  to  enable  him  to  live  in  the 
same  extravagant  environment  as  was  his  habit. 

Another  phase  of  the  practice  of  architecture,  and  one  that 
can  by  no  means  be  overlooked,  is  i)artnership.  A  partnership 
has  been  defined  as  "an  association  of  two  or  more  persons  for 
the  carrying  on  of  business  together  and  dividing  the  profits  be- 
tween them."  This  definition  outlines  a  comparatively  simple 
condition  of  affairs,  but  in  many  associations  to  practice  archi- 
tecture financial  affairs  are  so  arranged  that  neither  partner  has 
any  idea  of  the  profits.  Owing  to  the  relation,  personal  and  inti- 
mate, existing  between  partners,  much  consideration  shouki  be 
given  in  the  beginning  to  the  proper  installation  of  business  meth- 
ods. Preparedness  in  this  respect  is  essential  to  success  in  order 
that  it  may  not  be  hampered  by  petty  quarrels,  which  usually 
lead  to  disagreement  of  a  more  serious  nature. 

The  average  architect  entering  into  partnership  relations 
does  not  stop  to  consider  in  what  position  he  places  himself. 
In  addition  to  exercising  precaution  in  the  selection  of  his  asso- 
ciate, the  following  examples  will  clearly  define  the  importance 
of  securing  an  adequate  business  organization: 

A  member  of  a  wealthy  family  who  from  an  early  age  showed 
unusual  artistic  talent  chose  architecture  as  his  profession.  In 
addition  to  a  costly  education  he  was  later  established  in  a 
splendidly  furnished  office  and,  through  his  family's  influence, 
an  important  clientele  was  rapidly  developed.  A  relative,  a  man 
of  keen  business  sense,  employed  an  accountant  properly  to 
organize  his  business.  Having  no  financial  resources  of  his  own, 
and  in  order  to  avoid  any  possible  complication  in  the  architect's 
business  affairs,  a  liberal  sum  was  provided  monthly  to  cover  all 
personal  expenses.  After  all  this  preparation,  instead  of  co- 
operating with  his  organization,  he  not  only  ignored  all  systems, 
but  did  everything  possible  to  confuse  the  records  that  would 
show  an  appropriation  of  business  funds  for  personal  uses.  Be- 
sides his  allowance,  and  the  use  of  all  business  commissions,  de- 
mands were  made  on  the  relative  by  creditors  and  draughtsmen 
for  amounts  due  them.  His  clients'  interests  were  as  much  neg- 
lected as  his  own,  and  after  a  short  time  he  was  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge himself  a  failure. 

He  later  formed  several  jiartnerships,  and  in  one  particular 
with  a  man  already  estabhshed  in  another  city.  This  partner's 
I)olitical  and  business  affiliations  were  the  means  of  securing 
much  work.  A  partnership  agreement  was  drawn  up,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  a  man  capable  of  managing  the  business  be  en- 
gaged; that  all  business,  design,  drawings,  etc.,  be  done  under 
the  direction  of  the  New  York  office,  and  that  in  addition  to 
his  other  duties  the  manager  would  receive  all  commissions  and 
deposit  same  to  the  firm's  account.  This  he  endeavored  to  do, 
but  on  several  occasions  when  the  firm's  bank  account  was  low, 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  New  York  partner,  a  request  was  made 
on  the  out-of-town  partner  for  money  to  meet  pay-rolls.  In  nearly 
every  case  a  reply  was  received  that  a  check  for  commissions  had 
been  mailed  the  New  York  office  a  few  days  before;  and  on  in- 
vestigation it  was  found  that  the  New  York  partner  had  u.sed 
the  same  for  his  personal  use.  In  one  instance,  when  salaries 
and  bills  were  far  in  arrears,  on  receipt  of  a  large  check  he  de- 
cided to  employ  it  for  a  long  pleasure-trip.  On  learning  of  this 
his  draughtsmen  and  creditors  pressed  his  partner,  and  refused 
to  work  longer  or  give  further  credit  until  all  debts  were  paid. 

At  this  point  all  future  relationship  between  the  partners 
stopped,  and  after  the  final  accounting  the  relative  was  forced 


to  advance  large  sums  of  money  to  cover  deficiencies  discovered. 
On  the  plea  for  another  chance,  and  the  continued  support  of 
the  relative,  the  latter,  now  disgusted,  offered  to  triple  the  young 
architect's  allowance  if  he  would  give  up  his  practice. 

Unlike  the  foregoing  example,  the  following  illustration  shows 
where  poor  business  methods,  instead  of  bad  faith,  were  respon- 
sible for  a  failure  that  would  ordinarily  not  have  occurred: 

An  engineer  of  very  high  technical  standing,  and  an  archi- 
tectural designer  who  had  acquired  considerable  recognition 
while  serving  as  an  employee,  formed  a  partnership  to  practise 
architecture.  Conditions  were  most  favorable,  for  in  addition  to 
their  technical  talent  both  men,  through  good  influence,  were  in 
an  advantageous  position  to  secure  work.  While  all  conditions 
seemed  to  favor  them,  neither  partner  had  enough  business  sen.se 
and  foresight  to  realize  the  necessity  of  proper  business  methods. 
Each  felt  capable  of  originating  a  system  far  more  efficient  than 
most  expert  accountants,  and  neither  was  open  to  suggestions. 
Many  ideas  were  involved,  and  much  changing  of  system  took 
place.  In  a  short  time  there  was  a  conflict  of  ideas,  which  later 
developed  a  strained  feeling,  and  finally  one  of  distrust.  After  the 
failure  of  all  their  queer  systems  it  was  decided  that  as  the  com- 
missions were  received  they  would  alternately  be  deposited  in  the 
partners'  private  accounts.  The  result  of  carelessness,  rather  than 
dishonesty,  created  dissatisfaction,  which  finally  brought  the  case 
into  the  courts,  when  an  accountant  was  engaged  to  adjust  the 
accounts,  dissolving  the  partnership.  Owing  to  the  many  sys- 
tems, twelve  books  were  involved  —  and  these  were  finally  re- 
duced to  three,  when,  to  the  surprise  of  the  partners,  the  year's 
profit  was  disclosed  as  being  over  eighteen  thousand  dollars! 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  this  firm,  while  doing  a  flourishing 
business,  through  neglect  of  a  proper  agreement  and  an  efficient 
accounting  system  in  the  beginning,  lost  a  splendid  opportunity. 

There  exists  a  mistaken  idea  that,  to  be  a  successful  architect, 
it  is  necessary  to  be  regarded  as  a  man  of  artistic  temperament, 
aping  the  mannerism  of  spoiled  painters  and  musicians,  often 
adopting  distinct  peculiarities  of  dress,  speech,  and  action.  If 
time  and  space  would  allow,  much  could  be  said  in  regard  to  the 
stupidity  of  the  affected  pose  and  its  consequences,  but  the  fol- 
lowing example  will  perhaps  suffice: 

The  importance  of  business  in  relation  to  a  successful  archi- 
tectural practice  was  being  discussed  a  short  time  ago  by  four 
men  interested  in  the  profession.  One  of  the  number,  who  had 
been  practising  for  a  number  of  years,  and  without  much  success, 
exclaimed,  with  a  boastful  air  and  apparent  contempt  for  the 
subject,  that  he  got  along  without  business  red  tape;  the  only 
thing  that  occupied  his  attention  was  the  balancing  of  his  check- 
book, as  the  only  account  book  his  business  required,  inasmuch 
as  he  did  not  care  to  know  what  his  profits  were  as  long  as  he  had 
some  idea  of  his  bank  balance,  which,  after  all,  indicated  whether 
or  not  he  was  making  money.  The  reader  no  doubt  has  observed 
that  this  same  point  of  view  is  entertained  by  many  other  archi- 
tects, who  seem  to  take  pride  in  their  disorder,  and  who,  nineteen 
times  out  of  twenty,  fail  in  the  practice  of  their  profession. 

It  is  said  nowadays  that  a  man  without  the  influence  of 
wealth  and  social  position  has  no  place  in  the  practice  of  archi- 
tecture. There  is  no  doubt  but  that  wealth  and  social  position 
figure  as  important  factors  in  the  establishing  of  a  practice;  but 
without  purpose  and  ability,  success  is  short  lived.  This  influ- 
ence, seemingly  an  asset,  is  very  often  a  drawback,  as  many  men 
reared  in  this  environment  so  disregard  their  opportunities,  and 
are  so  taken  uj)  with  their  self  importance,  that  little  time  is  given 
to  essential  requirements,  as  the  following  example  will  illustrate: 

A  man  of  considerable  affairs  had  a  partner  whose  son  had  re- 
ceived a  good  architectural  school  training,  and  when  serving 
as  chairman  of  a  building  committee  for  a  large  hospital,  favored 
and  finally  commissioned  his  partner's  son  as  architect.  During 
an  important  committee  meeting,  the  architect,  to  impress  the 
committee  with  his  artistic  temperament,  excused  himself  to  listen 
to  a  street  singer.  After  this  interruption  he  returned,  e.xplaining 
that  it  was  his  habit  to  drop  all  work  whenever  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  this  man  sing.  Before  the  hospital  plans  progressed 
very  far  the  committee  found  the  architect  lacking  in  good  sense, 
and  the  work  had  to  be  given  to  another  architect  to  finish. 
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Tsing  Hua  University 

Peking,  China 
Murphy  &  Dana,  Architects 


IN  this  group  of  buildings 
two  points  are  of  unusual 
architectural  interest.  The 
first  is  in  connection  with  the 
site,  which  is  part  of  the  con- 
fiscated estate  of  a  Chinese 
mandarin,  including  a  group 
of  old  buildings  in  the  Yamen, 
or  women's  quarters,  which 
have  been  restored,  to  be 
made  the  women's  dwellings 
for  the  new  college.  The 
charm  of  these  buildings, 
grouped  around  the  old  lily 
pool,  is  indicated  in  the  ac- 
companying pho- 
tographs. Second, 
while  intended  for 
erection  in  China, 
the  interest  of 
these  buildings  is 
not  limited  by  any 
particular  localiza- 
tion in  their  style, 
but  they  have  been 
treated  as  straight- 
forward problems 
of  design  in  brick, 
the  chosen  mate- 
rial. 

The  arrange- 
ment of  the  entire 
group  is  shown  by 
the  accompanying 


perspective  and  group  plan; 
while  the  first  of  the  principal 
buildings  to  be  built  are  illus- 
trated by  these  perspective 
studies  and  the  line  drawings 
reproduced  in  the  working 
plates  of  this  issue.  The  un- 
usual problem  of  handling 
work  at  a  location  as  remote 
as  China,  has  been  several 
times  undertaken  by  Messrs. 
Murphy  &  Dana.  Their  ex- 
perience has  shown  the  best 
results  to  have  been  ob- 
tained from  plans  worked  out 
at  a  small  scale, 
showing  definitely 
the  methods  of 
construction,  and 
their  arrangement 
and  design,  and 
then  duplicated 
and  forwarded  to 
their  construction 
office  in  China, 
where  they  are 
re-drawn  under 
their  representative 
by  native  draughts- 
men to  conform  to 
local  measurements 
and  the  construc- 
tion materials 
available. 


he  Ycimon  Loiirlyardi 


lA  Picture  in  the  Old  Yamen,  taicen  across  the  Pool 
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A  Garden  for  Mr.  H.  T.  Hayward 

At  Franklin.  Mass. 
Fisher,  Ripley  &  Le  Boutillier,  Architects 


T 


HE  gar- 
den of 
Mr.  H.  T. 

Hayward,        at 
Franklin,  Mass., 
is  shown  in  these 
photographs    at 
the   end   of   the 
first        summer 
after      it      was 
planted.   A  year 
previous,  its  site 
was     a     rough 
field,      formerly 
occupied  only  by 
several    small 
houses,  which 
had  been  bought 
and  moved  away  to  make 
room  for  a  larger  garden 
than  was  possible  on  the 
estate    within   its   original 
boundaries.     The  land  lay 
adjacent  to  the  main  street 
of  the  town,  and  the  prob- 
lem presented  to  the  archi- 
tects was  to  lay  out  a  gar- 
den which  should  have  a 
certain  degree  of  privacy, 
while  not  seeming  to  shut 
out  altogether  the  passers- 
by;  and  to  this  end  the  en- 
closing   walls    were    com- 
posed    of     large     panels, 
formed    with    twelve-inch 
lengths  of  drain-pipes  set 
between    piers    of    water- 
struck  brick.    It  is  possible 
to  see  through  the  wall  at 
any  point  directly  in  front 
of  an  observer,  while  at  an 
angle  it  forms  a  complete 
screen.    It  is  solid  enough 
to  make  an  efficient  wind- 
break, while  creepers  and 
vines  can  climb  over  it  and 
through  it  at  will. 

The  great  oak  tree  at 
the  end  of  the  garden  was 
the  only  natural  feature  of 
interest  on  the  site,  so  it 
was  naturally  made  the 
focal  point  of  the  design. 
The  levels  of  the  land  were 
rearranged  to  have  a  broad 
raised  walk  around  all  four 
sides,  the  level  of  this  walk 
being  the  natural  grade  at 
the  foot  of  the  oak  tree, 
forming  there  a  broad  ter- 
race, where  there  are  tables 
and  chairs  of  heavy  wood 
suitable  to  being  left  out  of 
doors  in  all  weathers.  One 
of  the  arbors,  in  the  cor- 
ners of  the  garden  on  each 


Original  Study 


Reduced  to  one  qmrier  of  nu  residpnrp 


side  of  the  tree, 
has   an   electric 
receptacle  for  at- 
taching a  small 
heater,   so   that 
water     for     tea 
can    be    boiled 
conveniently 
near    the    table 
under   the   oak. 
Electric      wires 
are  also  laid  in 
conduits  under- 
ground,     along 
all  the  paths,  so 
that     festooned 
lines  of  Chinese 
lanterns  carried 
on  tall  wands  can  easily  be 
set  up  when  the  garden  is 
to  be  illuminated  at  night. 
The       retaining       walls 
around  the  sunken  garden 
are  of  water-struck  brick, 
with  steps  and  caps  of  blue- 
stone.  The  wall  coping  and 
the  pineapple  finials  are  of 
concrete  stone,  simulating 
Indiana  limestone.    At  the 
end  of  the  broad  grass  path, 
which  runs  in  the  center  of 
the   garden   for   its   whole 
length,  is  a  wall  fountain 
with  three  basins,  the  upper 
of  green  marble  set  in  a 
niche    of    turquoise    blue 
tiles,  with  blue  tiles  form- 
ing panels  in  the  wall  at 
each  side  of  the  central  re- 
cess.   The  water  runs  over 
from  the  upper  basin  in  a 
smooth  sheet  into  the  inter- 
mediate   basin,    which    is 
built  and  lined  with  blue 
tiles;    from    this    basin    it 
runs  through  several  chan- 
nels set  in  the  rim  into  the 
lower    and    largest    basin, 
also   lined    with    the    blue 
tiles,    which    give    greater 
apparent     depth     to     the 
water.    The  main  entrance 
to  the  garden  is  at  the  end 
opposite    the    great    tree, 
and  as  the  garden  is  not  on 
the  axis  of  the  house,  the 
entrance  is  through  a  semi- 
circular      recessed       bay, 
which  conceals  its  lack  of 
symmetrical  relation  to  the 
house.        The    garden    is 
planted  mostly  with  peren- 
nials, and  should  be  at  its 
best  in  spring  and  autumn, 
when    the    family    are    in 
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Advertising  in  Relation  to  Architecture 

A  Contribution  by  Edwin  H.  Brown,  Director  A.  I.  A. 


fwry  arckited  should  he  able  to  agree  u-ith  the  fundamental  bases  from  which  Mr. 
Brmm  starts  to  consider  the  question  of  advertising  the  profession  of  architecture,  and 
in  his  second  paragraph  Mr.  Broicn  definitely  and  convincingly  handles  one  of  the  most 
specious  and  yet  persistent  objections  behind  'iuhich  those  who  belong  to  the  purely 
"stand  pal"  side  of  the  question  fondly  believe  they  lake  logical  refuge.  Perhaps  as 
yet  none  among  us  feels  certain  that  he  linast'S  how  much  or  little  "architecture"  can  be 
popularly  advertised  by  paid  statements  in  daily,  weekly,  or  monthly  publications. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  while  we  are  prating  of  the  'profession,"  that 
architecture  is  also  a  "business,"  to  the  strict  conduct  of  which  we  are  also  bound  —  if 
we  are  fulfilling  our  full  duty  to  our  clients.  Nor  can  there  be  any  among  our  readers 
vho  serioudy  doubt  that,  both  as  a  "business"  and  as  a  "profession,"  archileclure 
SHOUU)  have  a  "standard  of  quality" —  in  art,  as  well  as  in  construction  and  in  serv- 
ice. If  it  is  true  that  such  a  standard  is  still  lacking,  then  it  behooves  us  to  adopt  and 
maintain  one  at  our  earliest  convenience;  for  what  other  reason  or  excuse  for  being  has  the 
Institute's  very  "Canon  of  Ethics,"  however  grave  its  defects  and  numerous  its  omissions? 

Our  pleasure  in  reprinting  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Broru.-n's  letter  is  doubled  because  it 
suggests  several  definite  means  by  which  the  Minnesota  Chapter  of  the  A  merican  In- 
stitute hiis  already  shoa-n  its  realization  of  the  need  of  bettering  the  slaiulards  of  archi- 
tectural taste  subscribed  to  by  the  greater  American  public  {which  is  the  most  important 
and  desirable  restdt  to  be  ditained  by  such  a  campaign  of  advertising  as  we  have  ad- 
tocatei),  as  it  icouid  then  be  better  fitted  for  distinguishing  good  architectural  service 

Editor  The  Architectural  Review,  Boston,  Mass. 

I  confess  that  I  am  still  very  much  up  in  the  air  in  regard  to 
the  matter  of  advertising  the  profession  of  architecture  and  how 
it  should  be  done.  The  main  point  to  my  mind  seems  to  be  that 
we  should  advertise  the  profession  and  not  advertise  the  archi- 
tects. Another  important  thing  to  me  seems  to  be  that  the  pro- 
fession should  be  advertised  not  to  the  profession  but  to  the 
general  public. 

These  two  statements,  I  believe,  are  vital,  and  cover  the 
general  idea  that  most  of  us  are  considering.  All  of  our  differ- 
ences of  opinion  come  in  the  definition  of  the  word  "advertising," 
which  is  really  a  ver\'  poor  word.  If  advertising  is  placing  be- 
fore the  public,  by  means  of  paid  statements,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  newspap>ers,  magazines,  circulars,  catalogues,  let- 
ters, etc.,  all  the  particular  and  special  points  that  will  appeal 
to  the  public  and  persuade  said  public  to  invest  in  the  article 
or  material  being  advertised,  then  the  two  statements  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  letter  are  not  correct.  Architecture  is  not  a  busi- 
ness with  a  finished  product,  having  a  definite  standard  of  qual- 
ity that  can  be  relied  on.  It  is  obviously  a  profession;  a  digni- 
fied, high-grade  profession.  If,  however,  advertising  is  the  at- 
tempt to  make  the  general  public  better  acquainted  with  the 
profession  of  architecture,  to  let  them  know  what  architecture 
means,  what  it  stands  for  in  the  line  of  making  life  a  little  hap- 
pier and  cleaner  and  better  through  better  homes,  better  cities, 
better  buildings  of  every  description,  then  the  two  statements 
are  entirely  correct,  and  this  would  be  true  publicity. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  architectural  magazines,  being  for  the 
profession  mostly,  can  help  us  very  much  in  our  attempt  at 
general  publicity,  except  that  they  may  keep  the  architects 
in  general  advised  of  what  is  being  done,  and  incite  them  to 
further  efforts  along  this  line.  These  magazines  are  the  great 
news-bureaus  of  the  profession  and  the  builder,  and  are  inval- 
uable. They  keep  us  in  touch  with  our  own  work,  and  the 
plates  and  articles  they  produce  and  the  advertising  they  carry 
are  of  the  utmost  interest  and  importance  to  us.  Published  work 
in  such  magazines  is  not  advertising  —  it  is  vital  news  to  the 
profession. 

The  public  should  have  similar  news  put  before  them,  but 
until  the  ciUtural  knowledge  of  architecture  has  been  inbred 
into  the  children  and  students  in  the  schools  and  colleges,  until 
they  acquire  an  appreciation  of  architecture,  the  problem  of 
getting  such  news  to  them  is  a  difficult  one. 

This  brings  me  to  the  last  paragraph  of  your  letter  to  me,  in 
regard  to  what  the  Minnesota  State  Art  Commission  and  the 
Minnesota  Chapter  have  been  doing  in  this  territory,  and  it 
covers  a  certain  element  of  publicity  which  has  many  good 
features.    Mr.  Flagg  writes  to  me  as  follows: 

,  "My  dear  Mr.  Brown: 

"In  answer  to  your  telqjhone  conversation  of  this  morning,  I  am  very 
happy  to  give  you  the  following  brief  data  in  relation  to  our  model  housing 
campaign. 


from  bad,  and  thus  be  better  able  to  insist  upon  obtaining  it  from  those  in  the  profession 
to  whom  they  turn  for  advise  in  the  solution  of  tlieir  own  particular  problems.  No  one 
class  has  seemed  more  difficult  to  gel  at  titan  the  farming  groups  —  atid  yet  the  idea  of 
reaching  them  through  their  annually  recurring  local  and  Slate  fairs  is  so  simple  and 
obvious  that  it  seems  absurd  that  it  should  not  have  been  made  use  of  long  ago  in  every 
section  of  the  country.  There  is  no  reason  why  an  exhibition  —  or  several  exhibitions  — 
of  properly  selected  material  should  not  be  arranged  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  fair 
grounds,  just  as  the  balloonist  now  arranges  a  scltedule  which  lakes  him  from  one  to  the 
other,  the  summer  through.  It  is,  of  course,  not  possible  in  every  place  lo  build  such  a 
complete  and  model  farmhouse  as  has  been  built  on  the  Slate  Fair  Grounds  near  Minne- 
apolis, in  Minnesota;  which  is,  as  Mr.  Flagg  points  out  in  his  letter,  by  far  Ihe  best  and 
most  effective  illustration,  when  possible.  Neither  should  there  he  any  reason  why  an 
attempt  shotdd  not  be  made  lo  familiarise  our  public-school  children  wilh  one  or  more 
types  of  modern  houses  shown  by  plans, —  and  even  in  small  working  models  illustra- 
ing  the  reason  for  their  being  well  arranged,  sanitary,  and  Iteallhful, —  all  practical  de- 
velopments of  the  ordinary  school  courses,  thus  practically  illuslraling  and  pointing 
Ihe  theory  taught. 

It  will  probably  also  be  news  to  members  of  the  American  Inslilule  that  Ihe  Com- 
mittee of  the  Minnesota  Chapter  is  handling  a  "Question  and  Answer"  page  in  Mr. 
Flagg's  publication,  "The  Minnesotan,"  every  month.  This,  too,  is  an  idea  thai 
could  be  developed  by  chapters  in  other  sections  of  the  United  States! 

"My  own  observation  leads  me  to  believe  that  no  undertaking  has,  in 
so  far  as  the  State  Art  Commission  is  concerned,  brought  such  hopeful  and 
specific  results.  Thousands  of  plans  have  been  distributed,  and  liave  gone 
to  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  in  fact  to  foreign  countries.  You  know, 
of  course,  that  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Agricultural  Deiiartment, 
issues  a  bulletin  (No.  52)  which  contains  the  twenty-seven  farmhouse  plans. 
Something  like  one  hundred  thousand  of  these  bulletins  have  been  distrib- 
uted, and  I  understand  a  reprint  has  been  made.  Through  our  own  office 
we  have  been  able  to  send  out  a  great  many  plans  and  full-size  working 
drawings.  Farmers  have  come  from  long  distances  to  our  office  to  consult 
with  us. 

"Yes,  many  of  these  houses  have  actually  been  built  —  I  am  referring 
to  the  model  farmhouses  now.  One  result  of  this  farmhouse  camjiaign  has 
been  the  assistance  we  have  rendered  other  States  in  formulating  similar 
enterprises.  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  Texas,  Indiana,  and  other  States,  even 
far-away  California,  have  asked  for  help. 

"The  erection  of  the  model  farmhouse  on  the  State  Fair  Grounds  has 
attracted  thousands  of  persons,  many  of  whom  have  taken  away  specific 
help  and  ideas. 

"The  model  village  houses  have  attracted  quite  as  much  attention  as 
the  farmhouses.  Hardly  a  day  goes  by  without  our  receiving  from  one  to  a 
dozen  or  more  letters  from  persons  asking  for  plans  and  advice.  The  service, 
which  was  instituted  by  the  Minnesota  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  has,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  done  more  towards  stimulating 
a  better  understanding  of  the  architectural  profession  and  its  functions  than 
any  single  enterprise  yet  undertaken  by  the  architects  in  this  or  any  other 
State.  The  hundreds  of  appreciative  letters  that  come  to  our  oflice  furnish 
me  the  reason  for  making  such  a  broad  and  apparently  radical  statement. 

"The  recent  building-material  show  at  the  State  Fair  and  Exposition, 
which,  as  you  know,  displayed  an  entire  model  suburb,  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  features  of  the  Exposition.  I  venture  to  say  that  a  quarter  of  a  million 
persons  saw  this  model-house  demonstration  in  a  week,  and  every  one 
who  saw  it  must  have  taken  away  a  better  understanding  of  architecture, 
and  proper  landscape  treatment  as  well. 

"There  are  two  ways  of  reaching  the  people  with  such  information: 
first,  by  appealing  directly  to  them  through  literature,  through  written 
newspaper  notice,  and  by  illustrative  methods;  the  second,  and  by  far  the 
most  important,  is  to  demonstrate  by  actual  construction. 

"Any  State  Fair  which  brings  together  as  many  persons  as  the  Minnesota 
State  Fair  did  last  week  appears  to  me  to  be  the  proper  channel  of  making 
known  the  work  which  we  have  already  begun  and  are  now  carrying  on. 

"You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  one  city  in  the  United  States  is 
using  twelve  hundred  of  our  model-house  plans  each  month.  The  city  of 
Minneapolis  has  just  taken  twelve  hundred  of  these  plans  for  study  pur- 
poses in  the  public  schools. 

"Our  program  has  only  begun;  it  is  hardly  under  way,  and  I  am  opti- 
mistic enough  about  it  to  believe  that  it  eventually  will  prove  to  be  as 
great  an  economic  undertaking  by  the  State  Art  Commission  and  the  Minne- 
sota Chapter  as  any  similar  enterprise  by  any  other  commission,  or  society, 
or  body  interested  in  the  movement  for  better  homes.  The  farmers  are  with 
us  arm  and  arm.  The  city  folks  are  waking  up;  and  what  is  more  encoura- 
ging than  either  of  these  manifestations  is  the  wholesome  publicity  that  has 
been  given  to  our  model  housing  propaganda,  especially  in  the  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  journals  which  are  known  and  read  nationally." 

While  I  could  have  given  you  most  of  this  data  Ijcfore,  I  pre- 
ferred to  have  it  directly  from  Mr.  Flagg,  who  has  been  the 
main  feature  in  this  work  up  here. 

It  was  through  the  interest  and  collaboration  of  Mr.  Flagg 
that  the  Minnesotan  has  devoted  a  page  or  two  pages  of  each 
issue  to  a  Question  and  Answer  column,  which  is  handled  by  a 
committee  of  the  Minnesota  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects.  Mr.  Flagg  is  thus  responsible  for  a  lot  of  pub- 
licity along  architectural  lines  that  is  not  paid  advertising. 

I  don't  know  how  this  will  look  in  print,  and  I  don't  know 
whether  it  is  what  you  want,  but  if  you  desire  to  use  it,  you  may 
so  do.  Yours  very  truly, 

Edwin  H.  Brown. 
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(From  "The  Architectural  Record") 


(From  "Architecture  ") 


Dining-room,  City  Residence  of  Joseph  H.  Hunt 
Of  Hunt  &  Hunt.  Architects 

Chinese  work  is  merely  a  method 
of  expression,  often  rrerely  a 
method  of  rendering;  but  both 
Chinese  and  Japanese  work  are 
capable  of  being  less  restrained  and 
more  eccentric  than  any  other  vari- 
eties of  design,  and  as  eccentricity 
appeals  to  the  multitude  as  orig- 
inality and  inspiration,  both  these 
arts  have  done  little  good  as  an 
exotic  touch  to  work  co-related  to 
them. 

The  article  on  Grinling  Gibbons, 
and  an  example  of  the  master's 
work  under  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
fail  utterly  in  giving  any  more  than 
the  arrangement  of  his  carving  and 
designs.  The  examples  given  are 
mere  sketches  for  the  placing  of 
the  ornament.  The  supreme  skill 
of  Gibbons  lay  in  the  quality  of 
his  clean-cut  sharp  edges,  his  won- 
derfully modulated  surfaces,  and 
his  mastery  over  his  material,  so 
that  it  became  extremely  fine  under 
his  touch.  Drawings  of  Gibbons' 
work  demand  shade  and  shadow 
exquisitely  rendered. 

Six  Renaissance  tables  of  the 
sixteenth-century  French  work- 
manship exemplify  the  redundant 
taste  of  the  time,  which  left  no 
surface  unworried,  and  which  uni- 
ted excess  of  ornament  with  excess 
of  material. 

(From  "  The  Architectural  Record  ") 


<From  "The  Architectural  Record") 


Drawing-room,  Astor  Court  Apartments,  New  York 
Charles  A.  Piatt,  Architect 


Residence  of  A.  B.  Boardman,  Lsq. 

Hill  &  Stout.  Architects 

(From  "Good  Furniture") 


Jacobean  Country  Residence,  Wfiite  Marsh,  Pa. 

Cope  &  Stewardson.  Architects 

(From  "Architecture") 


Part  III  of  Mr.  Bach's  "Foreign 
Artists  in  French  Furniture  De- 
sign," of  the  Louis  XIV  period, 
shows  the  gradual  advance  of 
greater  restraint  that  flowed 
through  the  eighteenth  century. 

Art  in  the  Home  has  as  usual 
well-selected  parts  of  interiors,  and 
some  interesting  and  good  work 
from  a  residence  at  White  Marsh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Architecture  for  September  be- 
gins with  an  article  upon  "Robert 
Adam  and  His  Brothers,"  by  John 
Swarbrick,  Asso.  R.  I.  B.  A.,  which 
is  historical,  slightly  critical,  and 
well  illustrated,  and  shows  their 
careful  study  of  Raphael's  Casa  di 
Papa  Giulic,  and  their  adaptation 
of  Pompeian  motives  to  plastic 
form  and  to  the  Villa  Madonna. 
They  wrote  that  they  had  "not 
trod  in  the  path  of  others  nor  de- 
rived aid  from  their  labors."  This 
is  delicious  ignorance,  which  they 
later  amehorate  by  stating  that 
they  have  been  able  "to  seize,  with 
some  degree  of  success,  the  beau- 
tiful spirit  of  antiquity."  In  a 
time  of  pompous  stupidities,  they 
possessed  a  delicate  fancy,  but 
were  almost  devoid  of  monumental 
sense.  As  a  result,  their  work  is 
best  when  applied  to  smaller  archi- 
tectural factors,  such  as  mantels, 

(From  "The  Brickbuilder ") 


The  Mill>ank  Memorial,  New  York 
York  &  Sawyer,  Architects 


Cornice,  Astor  Court  Apartments,  New  York 
Charles  A.  Piatt.  Architect 


American  Book  Company  Building,  Chicago 

N.  Max  Dunning,  Architect 
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(Ftofn  "The  BrickbuDdei"! 


(From  "The  Brickbuilder ") 


(From  "The  Brickbuilder") 


Tower,  Sears,  Roebuck  ^  Co.  Plant,  Chicago 
Nimmons  &  FeUows.  AichitecU 

doorways,  ceilings,  etc.  Certainly 
Boodle's  Club,  St.  James  Street,  and  the 
Board  of  Trade  Offices,  Whitehall,  are 
poor  architecture.  Charles  Piatt's  Astor 
Court  Apartments  is  well  detailed  and 
has  excellent  interiors. 

In  The  Architect,  September,  Mr.  John 
J.  Donovan,  in  his  Clawson  School,  Oak- 
land, Cal.,  tries  to  introduce  interesting 
features,  such  as  the  kindergarten  porch, 
arched  windows,  etc.,  but  they  seem  ill- 
related  to  the  mass,  which  is  pueblo-like 
in  type.  Bliss  &  Faville's  office  building 
for  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  San 
Francisco,  is  an  excellent  building,  ad- 
mirably detailed,  to  which  the  persi>ec- 
tive  does  scant  justice.  Palmer,  Horn- 
bostel  &  Jones'  Oakland  City  Hall  has 
a  good  mass,  an  excellent  lantern,  and 
very  poorly  assorted  window  openings. 

In  the  September  Brickbuilder  Mr. 
George  C.  Nimmons  proves  by  his  work 
as  well  as  by  his  article  that  it  does  "  Pay 
to  Improve  Manufacturing  and  Indus- 
trial Buildings  Architecturally."  The 
Sears-Roebuck  Plant,  Chicago,  is  dis- 
tinctly a  success,  as  is  the  National  Cash 

(From  "  The  Architect") 


Farmers'   Trust  Co.  Building.  South  Bend,  Ind 
Perkins.  Fellows  &  Hamilton.  Architecls 

(From  "The  American  Architect") 


Tapestry  Room,  House  of  L.  A.  Faust,  Lsq. 
Tom  P.  Barnett.  Architect 


Tower,  Liquid  Carbonic  Co.  Plant,  Chicago 
Nimmons  &  Fellows.  Architecls 

Register  Company  Plant,  at  Dayton, 
Ohio,  by  F.  M.  Andrews;  and  both  of 
these  prove  conclusively  that  simple  cor- 
nices or  parapets  are  infinitely  better 
than  the  disturbance  of  the  top  of  the 
wall  that  is  so  often  adopted  in  an  at- 
tempt to  create  interest,  as  in  the 
Schulze  Baking  Company's  l)uilding, 
Chicago.  The  number  is  full  of  interest- 
ing examples,  among  which  are  those  by 
Howard  Shaw,  Perkins,  Fellows  &  Ham- 
ilton, and  John  T.  Windrim. 

The  American  Architect  is  frequently 
devoting  numbers  to  special  subjects. 
That  of  September  6th  is  upon  Sub- 
urban Houses,  the  selections  being 
fairly  good,  but  not  of  especial  in- 
terest. September  13  th  has  the  Vancou- 
ver Hotel,  which  we  have  previously 
mentioned.  September  20th  has  the 
Faust  house,  in  St.  Louis,  by  Tom  Bar- 
nett, an  Italian  palazzo,  dignified  upon 
the  exterior,  with  most  of  the  intericrs 
sumptuous,  and  with  an  excellent  "tap- 
estry room."  September  27th  is  a  spe- 
cial number,  fully  illustrated  with  some 
of  the  best  of  the  latest  schoolhouses. 

(From  "The  Brickbuilder") 


South  Llevation,  Clawson  School,  Oakland,  Cal. 
John  J.  Donovan,  Architect 


Printing  House,  R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Co.,  Chicago 

Howard  Shaw,  Architect 
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THE   HAZARD 


OF 


RAISED  GRAIN 

is  one  which  some  architects  still  use  as  an  argument  against  any  Southern  Pine 
for  white  enamel  treatment,  seemingly  because  of  their  belief  that  all  such  pine  is 
alike. 

Raised  grain  is  a  contingency  only  when  the  enamel  is  put  upon  pine  of  heavy 
resinous  content,  which  must  necessarily  be  shellacked  before  the  priming  coat  of 
lead  and  oil  is  applied.  When  the  shellac  comes  in  contact  with  the  resinous  sur- 
face, an  uneven  absorption  occurs,  which  causes  the  grain  to  raise,  resulting  in  an 
unsatisfactory  effect. 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine 

interior  trim  is  virtually  free  from  rosin,  has  a  tough  fiber,  fine,  close  grain,  and 
does  not  require  preliminary  shellacking.  Instead,  after  proper  sanding,  the  lead  and 
oil  priming  coat  is  applied  directly  to  the  raw  wood,  allowing  a  perfectly  even 
absorption.  No  raising  of  the  grain  occurs.  When  the  enameling  is  completed,  the 
result  is  a  satin-like  surface,  which  will  maintain  its  luster  and  in  every  detail  satisfy 
the  most  exacting  client. 

In  addition,  this  wood  is  readily  obtainable  and  at  moderate  cost,  due  to  an  abun- 
dant supply. 

White  enameled  and  stained  samplet  on  request.  Our 
Architects'  Manual,  containing  data,  finishing  specifica- 
tions, grading  rules,  etc.,  will  fit  your  file.     Ask  for  it. 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine  is  trade  marked  and  sold  by  dealers.     Yours  tan  supply  it. 

ARKANSAS  SOFT  PINE  BUREAU 

212  BANK  OF  COMMERCE  BUILDING 

LITTLE  ROCK      -  -  -  -      ARKANSAS 
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PUBLICATION     OFFICE 

144    CONGRL55    5TRLLT 

BOSTON,   MASS. 


PUBLISHERS' 
DEPARTMENT 


ADVERTISING     OFFICE 

101      PARK     AVENUE 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


IN  connection  with  the  Fiftieth  Conven- 
tion of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, which  will  be  held  in  Minneapoli?, 
Minn.,  on  December  6,  7,  and  8,  we  feature 
with  our  leading  article  this  month  facsimile 
reproductions  of  the  advertising  of  the  Cen- 
tral New  York  Chapter  of  the  v\mcrican  In- 
stitute of  Architects  that  was  published  in 
the  Syracuse  newspapers  last  year.  We  have 
republished  this  material  in  direct  response 
to  the  resolution  passed  at  last  year's  con- 
vention that  "these  publications  of  the  Cen- 
tral New  York  Chapter  be  referred  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Journal  for  publication" —  a  re- 
quest that  we  beHeve  has  not  as  yet  been 
honored  by  that  publication.  We  also  devote 
some  further  space  on  our  editorial  page  this 
month  to  further  establish  the  essential  basic 
facts  touching  the  full  understanding  of  this 
subject,  which  have  been  somewhat  forgotten, 
misunderstood,  or  misrepresented  by  some  of 
those  who  have  attempted  to  discuss  it  out- 
side the  pages  of  our  recent  issues  —  where 
we  have  given  full  freedom  to  an  open  and 
invited  discussion,  in  which  we  have  printed 
all  the  communications  received  as  fast  as  we 
could  provide  space  or  opportunity  for  their 
publication.  The  real  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject will  make  it,  we  believe,  a  feature  of  the 
December  meetings  —  whether  or  not  it  is 
placed  officially  upon  the  program,  as  was 
required  by  the  action  of  the  last  convention. 
This  month's  instalment  of  Mr.  Higgins' 
article  has  been  necessarily  curtailed  because 
of  the  necessity  we  felt  for  placing  this  defi- 
nite advertising  material  before  our  readers 
previous  to  this  year's  convention.  In  further 
explanation  of  the  importance  of  these  arti- 
cles of  Mr.  Higgins',  it  need  only  be  said  that 
every  sheet  and  dia- 
grammatic schedule  that 
will  be  reproduced  in 
illustration  and  explana- 
tion of  the  problem  the 
importance  of  which  he 
is  endeavoring  to  es- 
tablish, is  a  sheet  ac- 
tually worked  our  in 
connection  with  intro- 
ducing a  system  of  office 
management  into  some 
real  architectural  office 
(mostly  in  New  York), 
and  the  only  modifica- 
tions made  have  been 
such  as  have  been 
deemed  essential  in 
order  to  prevent  identi- 
fying the  office  for  which 
the  work  has  actually 
been  carried  out.  Mr. 
Higgins  has  specialized 
in  this  woilc  for  the  past 
twelve  years,  for  several 


of  which  he  has  been  with  Mr.  John  Russell 
Pope  in  the  capacity  of  office  manager.  Mr. 
Higgins  has  also  worked  out  the  problems  of 
a  business  system  for  other  architectural 
offices,  including  Hunt  &  Wiseman,  Hooper  & 
Greene,  Guilbert  &  Betellc,  Edward  C.  Dean, 
of  Washington,  etc. 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Goodhue's  design 
for  the  new  Parish  House  for  St.  Peter's 
Church,  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  is  of  special  in- 
terest because  of  the  care  with  which  the  ar- 
chitect, and  all  those  others  concerned,  have 
studied  their  problem,  and  the  artistic  value 
and  success  with  which  it  has  been  worked 
out  and  completed.  If  regarded  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  office  management,  it  might  be  con- 
sidered as  a  very  indifferent  example,  as  this 
care  has  in  this  instance  caused  this  work  to 
cost  the  office  quite  as  much  if  not  actually 
more  than  the  commission  it  brought  in! 

In  endeavoring  thoroughly  to  illustrate  Mr. 
John  Russell  Pope's  very  successful  house  for 
Mrs.  R.  S.  McCormick,  in  Washington,  we 
found  that  the  plans  of  the  garage  would  be 
crowded  from  our  line-plate  section;  and  be- 
lieving this  little  building  to  be  of  unusual 
interest,  we  have  accordingly  decided  to  hold 
over  the  page  of  letters  from  architects,  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  "Architec- 
tural Advertising,"  to  our  December  number, 
in  order  to  use  the  allotted  page  for  the  re- 
production of  this  compact  and  admirable 
working  drawing.  This  seemed  the  more  ad- 
visable as  we  were  elsewhere  giving  three 
pages  to  republishing  examples  of  actual  ad- 
vertising as  a  principal  feature  of  this  very 
issue. 

This  month's  half-tone  plates  are  entirely 
given  to  reproducing  the  photographic  illus- 


trations of  Mr.  Pope's  McCormick  House 
and  Mr.  Goodhue's  Parish  House  (the  latter 
from  photographs  by  Mr.  Kenneth  Clark)  — 
with  the  exception  of  the  exterior  of  Diihring, 
Okie  &  Zicgler's  Bright  House,  at  Reading, 
Pa.,  which  we  are  publishing  in  advance  of 
presenting  its  interiors,  which  are  so  excep- 
tionally charming  and  successful  an  architec- 
tural product  that  we  are  reserving  them  for 
more  complete  publication  in  December. 


Plot  Plan  Re  traduced  at  the  scale  of  sixty-four  feet  to  the  inch 

Residence  of  Mrs.  R.  5.  McCormick,  Washington,  D.  C. 
John  Russell  Pope,  Archile<;t 


The  December  issue  of  The  Architectural 
Review  will  contain  the  first  part  of  an  article 
by  Mr.  W.  W.  Kent,  dealing  with  the  work  of 
Baldassare  Peruzzi,  illustrated  by  reproduc- 
tions of  drawings  and  photographs,  many  of 
which  have  never  before  been  published,  the 
majority  being  from  especially  taken  photo- 
graphs. The  December  instalment  of  Mr. 
Daniel  Paul  Higgins'  article  on  "The  Business 
of  Architecture  "  will  be  of  particular  interest 
because  of  its  reproduction  of  diagrammatic 
graphic  charts  of  office  organizations,  both 
large  and  small,  with  a  series  of  explanatory 
notes  which  will  make  it  possible  for  individual 
architects  to  analyze  their  own  organizations 
and  .see  opportunities  for  improving  them. 

The  page  of  letters  from  architects,  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  Advertising  the  Profession 
of  Architecture,  we  are  forced  to  postpone 
until  the  December  issue. 

The  principal  December  plates  will  show- 
a  new  Bank  Building  by  Adden  &  Parker,  at 
New  Bedford,  Mass.  We  will  reproduce  both 
working  drawings  and  photographic  views  of 
the  exterior  and  interior  of  this  structure, 
along  with  some  further  photographs  in  the 
American  Country  Homes  Series,  including 
work  near  Chicago  by  Tallmadge  &  Watson. 
Future  issues  of  The 
Architectural  Review 
are  now  being  planned 
to  contain  material  of 
unusual  practical  value 
and  interest.  The  Janu- 
ary number  will  show 
the  results  of  the  Na- 
tional Americanization 
Committee  Housing 
Competition,  with  some 
special  articles  that  will 
make  this  issue  the  la- 
test word  in  Housing, 
particularly  of  the  im- 
migrant class. 

We  regret  the  incom- 
plete title  printed  on  the 
photographic  plate\aews 
of  Mr.  Goodhue's  Parish 
House  at  Morristown 
for  St.  Peter's  Church. 
The  full  title  is  correctly 
given  elsewhere  in  this 
issue. 
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GIDEON  TUCKER  PORTICO 
at  Salem,  Massachusetts. 
Buiit  in  1807  of  White  Pine. 
Samuel  Mclntire,  Architect. 
Removed  to,  and  now  preserved  by 
the  Essex  Institute,  Salem. 

{NoU—  We  regret  that  we  misnamed  this 
Mclntire  portico,  which  holds  such  a  high 
place  in  the  esteem  of  architects /^  Tucker- 
Rice  Portico"  in  a  previous  use  of  the  illus- 
tration, and  in  the  interest  of  historical 
accuracy  gladly  acknowledge  our  error  and 
give  it  its  proper  designation.) 


Photo  by  Mary  //.  Northend,  Salem,  Mass, 


THIS  is  but  one  of  many  masterful  designs  of 
Samuel  Mclntire  that  have  been  preserved  to 
this  and  future  generations  because  of  the  wonderful 
durability  of 

White  Pine 

The  same  quality  of  White  Pine  is  still  abundantly  available  today, 
as  it  always  has  been,  in  all  grades  and  in  any  quantity  desired  If 
the  lumber  dealers  supplying  your  clients  are  at  any  time  unable  to 
furnish  it,  we  should  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  being  helpful  to 
you  in  securing  it. 


Representing 
Tlie  Northern  Pine  Manufacturen' 
Aisociation  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan,  and   the  Associated 
White  Pine  Manufacturers  of  Idaho 


Jddress  WHITE  PINE  BUREAU, 

2II1.2  Merchants  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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To  Advertise  or  Not  To  Advertise:  That  Is  the  Question! 

How  It  Was  Faced  and  Answered  in  One  Locality 

"Advertising  that  does  not  lower  the  dignity  of  the 
profession  is  therefore   not  to  be  condemned " 


The  American  Inslitute  of  Architects,  and  nearly  every  one  of  its  Chapters,  possesses 
a  committee  called  by  some  variation  or  other  of  the  title  "Committee  on  Public  Informa- 
tion." While  such  committees  exist  in  most  localities,  they  appear  rarely  to  have  sensed 
the  full  scope  of  their  problem,  and  therefore  have  done  little  or  nothing  to  cope  with 
their  full  responsibilities.  In  Boston,  for  instance,  the  work  of  this  committee  has  been 
practically  limited  to  the  publication  of  a  small  four-page  bulletin,  issued  —  and,  be  it 
noted,  WITHOUT  advertising!  — for  the  information  of  members  once  each  month.  Occa- 
sional exceptions  occur,  as  in  the  energetic  work  conducted  for  several  years  by  the 

IN  further  fulfilling  our  promise  to  place  all  the  facts  affecting 
the  situation  before  our  readers,  we  this  month  are  featuring 
the  wholly  creditable  experiment  undertaken  by  the  Central 
New  York  Chapter  of  the  Institute,  where  a  Committee  of  Pub- 
lic Information  has  attempted  to  carry  out  its  titular  purpose  by 
disseminating  facts  about  the  professional  practice  of  architec- 
ture regularly  and  systematically  through  the  commonly  ac- 
cepted medium  of  approach  to  our  greater  American  pubHc, — 
the  daily  newspaper  press.  In  explanation  of  the  undertaking  of 
this  work,  we  can  do  no  better  than  quote  Mr.  Brockway's  own 
words  from  the  last  convention  record,  and  accompany  them 
by  the  facsimile  reproduction  of  the  adver- 
tisements they  worked  out  as  best  suited  to 
meet  their  particular  needs. 

"It  all  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  news- 
papers, which  are  advertising  the  business  of 
all  the  people  in  their  community,  cannot  un- 
derstand why  it  is  that  the  architect  says  it 
is  unprofessional  to  advertise.  When  the 
three  papers  in  Syracuse  started  a  campaign 
of  what  they  called  a  building  page,  to  be 
issued  once  a  week,  in  which  they  were  to 
refer  not  only  to  the  work  done,  but  to  the 
architects  and  contractors  and  building- 
material  men,  they  came  to  me  to  get  my  ad, 
and  I  had  the  same  trouble  in  trying  to  make 
them  understand  that  we  did  not  advertise 
that  everybody  has  under  such  circumstances. 
I  finally  got  rather  angry  about  it,  because 


THE  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK 

CHAPTER 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 

OF  ARCHITECTS 

Fourteen  members  in  Syracuse, 
among  the  practising  architects  and 
the  professors  in  the  University. 

The  American  Institute  of  .Architects 
is  the  great  National  Association  of 
.'Architects.  It  corresponds  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects. 

Its  principles  of  professional  practice 
and  its  code  of  ethics  arc  the  standard 
upon  which  the  best  practice  is  con- 
ducted throughout  the  United  States, 
and  constitute  the  services  which  an 
architect  is  to  render  his  client  to  earn 
his  commission. 


Fig.  1 


Philadelphia  Committee  of  this  name,  and  —  as  was  shown  upon  our  editorial  page 
last  month  —  as  is  now  being  done  by  the  committee  of  that  same  name  in  Minnesota. 

It  was  the  work  of  such  a  committee  that  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Schuchardt  in 
Mikvaukee,  touched  upon  and  partly  explained  in  our  issue  of  July  last;  and  it  was 
probably  some  such  committee  in  the  Central  Iowa  Chapter  thai  has  also  realized  and 
attacked  the  problem  by  rewriting  the  circular  of  Information  and  Canon  of  Ethics  into 
a  popular  form  in  the  endeavor  to  obtain  a  document  that  could  really  be  presented  to 
the  public  with  some  possibility  of  interesting  those  who  might  undertake  to  read  ill 

they  thought  it  was  not  public-spirited  on  my  part,  and  said 
that  I  ought  to  advertise  on  the  ground  of  civic  pride.  .  .  . 

"I  did  not  believe  that,  as  individuals,  or  as  members  of  the 
Chapter,  we  should  put  in  our  cards.  I  have  always  been  opposed 
to  that  all  through  my  professional  experience.  But  what  we 
finally  decided  on  was  this  (see  Fig.  i ) :  No  names,  or  anything 
of  the  kind.  That  ran  for  a  period,  and  it  developed  that,  as  soon 
as  the  contract  ran  out,  they  came  back  and  wanted  some  more. 
.  .  .  And  so,  in  the  struggle  with  the  morning  paper,  we  evolved 
a  series  of  articles  which  is  still  running.  They  set  apart  a  space 
three  inches  square,  and  began  a  series  of  statements  on  the 
service  of  the  architects  to  their  clients.  In 
other  words,  the  idea  was  that  if  we  could 
show  the  public  in  our  territory  what  a  real 
architect  is,  we  would  help  to  educate  and 
create  an  intelligent  public  opinion,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  standing  of  the  architect  would 
be  that  much  better.  .  .  . 

"Then  we  started  a  series  of  what  we 
called  'Investment  Counsel.'  ...  In  these 
we  tried  to  accomplish  something  in  the  mat- 
ter of  housing,  and  in  the  question  of  dis- 
tricting the  cities  and  endeavoring  to  obviate 
damage  done  to  residential  districts  by  black- 
mailers who  build  tenements  in  sections  where 
there  are  houses  of  great  value.  W^e  had  such 
an  instance  in  Syracuse  recently,  so  we  tried 
to  impress  upon  the  readers  of  the  article  the 
fact  that  the  architect's  function  was  not 


SERVICE  TO  THE  CLIENT 

DIAGNOSIS 

In  accepting  a  contract,  a  real  architect  has  one  essential  function  to 
perform.  He  must  diagnose  the  case.  Whether  the  proposed  building  is 
a  home,  an  office  building,  or  a  factory,  he  must  grasp  the  details  of 
what  his  client  needs,  and  how  those  needs  can  be  fulfilled  scien- 
tifically and  artistically. 

If  the  building  is  to  be  a  home,  the  architect  must  study  the  home 
life  of  his  client.  If  it  is  to  be  a  factory,  he  mu.st  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  manufacturer's  business. 

Unless  an  architect  goes  to  work  on  that  basis  he  is  not  a  real  archi- 
tect, and  is  not  living  up  to  the  ethical  practice  of  his  profession. 

Central  New  York  Chapter 

American  Institute  of  Architects 

This  is  the  architect's  first  duty.   The  second  will  appear  next  week. 


SERVICE  TO  THE  CLIENT 

IDEAS 

Having  diagnosed  his  client's  case,  an  architect  must  make  his  pre- 
liminary drawings. 

These  drawings  must  contain  the  idea  which  their  creator  intends 
to  carry  out.  They  must  show  first  utility  or  adaptation,  and  what  the 
general  appearance  of  the  proposed  building  will  l)e  when  completed. 
.•\nd,  above  all,  they  must  be  made  with  an  idea  of  fitness  to  sur- 
roundings, which  only  an  expert  in  city  planning,  civic  engineering,  or 
landscape  gardening  can  develop. 

In  other  words,  a  real  architect  must  know  how  his  buildings  will 
improve  the  neighborhood,  as  well  as  satisfy  his  client's  needs. 

Central  New  York  Chapter 

American  Institute  of  Architects 

This  is  the  architect's  second  duty.   The  third  will  appear  next  week. 
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SERVICE  TO  THE  CLIENT 

SPECIFICATIONS 

You  can't  divorce  the  tliffercnt  branches  of  an  architect's  work  when 
it  comes  to  the  actual  construction  of  a  building.  His  working  drawings 
ha\-e  got  to  be  so  specific  that  there  is  no  uncertainty  at  any  stage  of 
the  operation. 

Eveo'  brick,  e\-er)-  lath,  everj'  stone,  must  be  accounted  for  in  those 
drawings,  from  masonrj-,  steel,  and  carpcntn,-,  through  heating,  plumb- 
ing, and  lighting,  and  the  architect  must  know  his  building  is  coming 
out  exactly  as  planned.  There  can  be  no  mistake  in  any  line  of 
work  connected  with  the  actual  construction. 

I'nless  an  architect  can  do  this,  and  can  pass  an  examination 
showing  his  ability  to  do  this,  he  is  not  living  up  to  the  standards  of 
this  societv. 

Central  New  York  Chapter 

American  Institute  of  Architects 

This  is  the  architect's  third  duty.     The  fourth  will  appear  next  week. 


SERVICE  TO  THE  CLIENT 

BUILDING 

The  architect  is  the  nerve-center  of  organization  during  the  con- 
struction of  a  building.  He  is  like  a  general  in  command  of  an  army. 
Every  detail  of  the  work  must  come  directly  to  him  and  his  plans. 

It  is  his  duty  to  see  that  from  cellar  to  roof  every  line  of  work  is 
carried  out  as  laid  down  in  his  specifications.  The  contractor,  the  con- 
tractor's foremen,  the  foremen's  workmen,  must  respond  to  him  as 
chief  of  operations.  Otherwise  the  client  cannot  be  sure  he  is  getting 
what  he  wants  and  what  he  needs  in  his  building. 

If  an  architect  can  do  this,  and  can  show  by  actual  results  that  he 
can  do  this,  he  is  eligible  for  membership. 

Central  New  York  Chapter 

American  Institute  of  Architects 

This  is  the  architect's  fourth  duty.     The  fifth  will  appear  next  week. 


SERVICE  TO  THE  CLIENT 

JUDICIAL 

The  true  architect  is  the  court  of  arbitration  between  the  owner 
and  the  owner's  contractor.  The  architect's  word  is  law  regarding  the 
business  questions  which  may  arise  during  the  course  of  construction 
and  in  the  settlement  of  the  contract. 

Unless  litigation  results,  the  architect's  word  is  final  on  all  questions, 
and  in  all  courts  he  is  accepted  as  a  responsible  and  disinterested 
expert. 

Consequently,  an  architect  must  have  deep  knowledge  of  the  business 
and  legal  aspects  of  planning  and  building  before  he  can  render  this 
judicial  service  to  both  parties  of  the  contract,  and  can  properly  qualify 
as  a  true  architect,  or  as  a  mcmVjer  of  this  society. 

Central  New  York  Chapter  * 

American  Institute  of  Architects 

This  is  the  architect's  sixth  duty.  The  seventh  will  appear  next  week. 


ircrely  to  draw  the  plans  and  see  that  the  building  was  built, 
but  that  it  had  a  legal  aspect." 

We  accompany  this  statement  by  facsimile  reproductions  of 
the  advertising  carried  in  the  papers  of  Syracuse  for  more  than 
a  year.  This  advertising  was  printed  in  the  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard,  the  Syracuse  Herald,  and  the  Syracuse  Journal. 

Beginning  with  February,  1915,  the  Saturday  morning  issue 
of  the  Post  Standard  established  a  regular  weekly  building  page, 
or  "business  review."  This  series  of  Institute  advertisements 
was  started  in  the  spring  of  191 5,  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  A.  L. 
Brockway,  of  Brockway  &  Collin.  For  twenty-eight  weeks  a 
three-inch  advertisement  was  printed  at  the  top  of  the  right- 
hand  column  on  this  page.  During  fifty-six  weeks  following  the 
space  varied  from  three  inches  to  four  inches  to  six  inches  and 
eight  inches,  and  the  other  matter  shown  in  these  reproductions 
appeared.  This  space  was  charged  at  two  dollars  an  inch,  and 
the  total  cost  was  very  nearly  one  thousand  dollars. 

As  to  the  results  that  have  come  from  this  advertising  cam- 
paign, it  should  be  stated  that  Mr.  Brockway  and  those  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  Institute  who  paid  the  advertising  bills 
themselves  (because  several  members  of  the  Chapter  did  not 
believe  in  the  principle,  or  desire  to  support  it)  were  too  intelli- 
gent to  expect  immediate  or  tangible  results  from  the  sort  of 
advertising  campaign  they  had  undertaken.  As  we  explain  upon 
our  editorial  page,  they  believed  that  theirs  was  an  educational 
problem,  and  therefore  they  very  fortunately  did  not  undertake 
any  forced  or  undignified  "mail-order"  advertising  campaign! 
The  results  accordingly  would  be  indirect  in  character.  No  in- 
stant rush  of  "inquiries"  was  anticipated  or  desired. 

"Results,"  of  the  desirable,  quiet,  more  enduring  kind,  there 
have  been  in  plenty.  This  continued  persistent  advertising  cam- 
paign is  known  to  have  created  considerable  and  favorable  com- 
ment among  the  builders,  the  contractors,  and  different  adver- 
tising concerns  in  the  city  of  Syracuse  and  its  surrounding  terri- 
tory. It  reached  even  a  far  larger  field  than  that  normally  cov- 
ered by  the  Central  New  York  Chapter.  Chapters  in  other  local- 
ities in  the  eastern  section  of  the  United  States  have,  from  time 
to  time,  looked  favorably  enough  upon  the  campaign  to  com- 
ment highly  upon  it;  and  there  exists  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Brockway,  or  those  other  architects  associated  with  him,  but 
that  the  advertising  copy  they  used  was  cf  a  definite  and  very 
considerable  educational  value. 

A  careful  study  of  the  text  of  these  advertisements  should 
provoke  no  question  of  their  being  a  dignified  presentation  of 
facts  that  it  is  important,  for  the  future  of  the  profession  of 
architecture,  be  placed  in  an  interesting  and  continually  recur- 
rent manner  before  the  general  public.  Such  presentation  is 
quite  impossible  through  occasional  contributed  articles  pub- 
lished by  editorial  grace  in  newspapers  or  periodicals.  Such  occa- 
sional presentation  would  also  be  ineffective.  It  requires  to  be 
persistent  and  recurring  in  order  to  produce  results! 

Mr.  Schuchardt  saw  in  Milwaukee  a  sHghtly  different  prob- 
lem and  attempted  a  different  local  solution.  He  wanted  to  in- 
terest a  local  pubUc,  a  pubhc  singularly  foreign  and  distinct  in 
its  background  and  surroundings,  in  the  recognition  and  appre- 


SERVICE  TO  THE  CLIENT 

PROTECTION 

A  true  architect  should  be  responsible  for  the  protection  of  his  client's 
investment.  He  should  assume  responsibility  for  the  competency  of  the 
contractor  chosen  to  do  the  work,  and  for  compliance  of  the  enterprise 
in  detail  to  the  requirements  of  Boards  of  Insurance  Underwriters,  to 
the  Statutes  and  Ordinances  of  the  State  and  Municipality. 

In  other  words,  he  must  see  that  responsible  contractors,  and  not  irre- 
sponsible jobbers,  are  chosen  to  carry  on  his  client's  work,  and  must  be 
intimately  acquainted  with  legal  limitations  upon  occupancy  and  con- 
struction. The  ability  to  perform  such  service  is  one  of  the  require- 
ments of  this  society,  and  architects  adhering  to  these  principles  aid  the 
good  contractor  as  against  the  irresponsible,  and  co-operate  with  all  con- 
cerned in  reducing  fire  loss  and  in  improving  the  conditions  of  housing 
and  labor. 

Central  New  York  Chapter 

American  Institute  of  Architects 

This  is  the  architect's  seventh  duty.  The  eighth  willap|X;ar  next  week. 


INVESTMENT  COUNSEL 

An  owner's  first  interest  in  investing  in  new  buildings  or  altera- 
tions is  the  proven  profitable  experience  elsewhere. 

The  architect  should  be  able  to  submit  to  the  owner  similar  in- 
stances of  development,  their  methods  of  financing,  and  the  basis 
of  estimating  gross  and  net  revenues.  Such  statement  should  be 
based:  First,  upon  the  items  of  fixed  charges,  consisting  of  interest, 
taxes,  insurance,  depreciation,  and  sinking-fund:  second,  upon  the 
items  of  operating  charges,  consisting  of  maintenance,  fuel,  power  and 
light,  water  consumption,  and  upkeep  of  services  to  occupants. 

Such  a  prospectus  is  part  of  the  service  to  the  client. 
Central  New  York  Chapter 
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ciation  of  good  orchilecture  as  art/  —  a  situation  that,  as  we  all 
know,  loads  clown  the  profession  the  country  over  nearly  as  much 
as  in  Milwaukee.  For  such  a  prot)lem  his  solution  of  leading  the 
reading  public  to  i)eruse  text  articles  dealing  with  the  history  of 
architectural  styles,  the  merits  of  their  local  buildings,  the  chatty 
presentation  of  interesting  facts  associated  with  the  history  of 
art  and  architecture,  was  ~  granted  the  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance of  the  editor,  that  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  —  a  dis- 
tinctly desirable  way  to  interest  the  public  in  good  architecture. 

But  both  means  of  approach  are  necessary  in  order  to  com- 
I)letely  —  and  more  quickly  —  cover  the  ground  and  obtain  the 
results  desired!  It  is  of  course  quite  obvious  that,  in  the  adver- 
tisement, the  "bold  face"  type  is  selected  and  used  by  the  ad- 
vertiser himself, —  whereas  in  the  other  case  its  selection  remains 
entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  editor!  —  and  that  the  advertiser 
can,  in  his  advertisement,  say  far  more  completely  quite  what 
he  pleases;  can  substitute  "punch"  for  pleasing  indirection,  and 
"brevity"  for  both!  Some  may  cavil  at  the  form  these  adver- 
tisements have  taken  —  others  at  the  matter  they  contain.  May 
we  merely  suggest  that,  in  paid  advertisements,  both  are  abso- 
lutely under  the  control  of  the  advertiser,  be  he  a  representative 
national  body  or  an  individual  local  one.  The  first  experimental 
feeler  (Fig.  i)  is  certainly  mild  and  innocuous  enough;  so  much 
so  that  it  may  not  be  considered  as  the  best  or  most  effective 
advertising  "copy"!  The  series  on  "Service  to  the  Client"  is 
most  excellent  material.  The  heading  might  jierhaps  have  been 
bettered  by  a  fuller  reading,  "The  Architect's  Service  to  His  Cli- 
ent," while  the  series  on  "Investment  Counsel"  is  best  of  all  for 
appealing  to  the  business  man,  the  reader  of  the  investment  page. 

The  statement  that  the  practice  of  the  profession  of  architec- 
ture makes  it  impossible  to  provide  such  a  regular  "standard  of 
service"  as  is  here  proclaimed  is  absurd  upon  its  face.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  standard  of  practical  service  rendered  the 
client  by  the  architect  should  twt  be  equal  —  and  every  reason 
why  it  should  be!  The  recognized  fact  that  some  architects  are 
better  adapted  to  provide  service  for  commercial  undertakings, 
others  for  churches,  and  still  others  for  residences,  is  a  mere  in- 
evitable result  of  the  process  of  specialization  to  which  our  en- 
tire social  structure  is  being  re-adapted;  and  the  fact  that  there 
is  an  extent  to  which  this  service  maj'  vary,  artistically,  is  one 
that  need  not  confuse  the  issue  at  this  time,  principally  because 
the  public  is  not  yet  prepared  to  establish,  understand,  or  main- 
tain any  artistic  standard  of  valuation  of  the  architect's  service ! 
There  can  be  no  doubt  whatsoever  but  that  a  regular  policy  of 
advertising  along  these  national  lines,  conducted  by  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Architects  for  the  benefit  of  the  architectural 
profession  in  America,  under  judicious  advice,  would  produce 
immediate  results  in  interesting  a  possible  building  public  the 
country  over.  Only  by  some  such  means  will  the  profession  be 
able  to  "educate"  this  greater  public  to  a  proper  point  of  view  as 
to  the  importance  of  the  profession  of  architecture  and  the  local 
standing  of  its  practitioners.  In  fact,  we  are  not  so  sure  but  that 
only  in  this  way  will  it  be  possible  to  educate  the  architects  them- 
selves to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  responsibilities  of  their 
position,  and  their  full  relation  to  their  own  community! 


INVESTMENT  COUNSEL 

An  owner's  interest  in  an  invesln^ent  in  new  buildings  or  alterations 
is  vitally  afTectcd  by  the  requirements  and  demands  of  the  immediate 
market  of  tenants  and  purchasers. 

The  architect  should  be  able  to  analyze  the  demands  for  immediate 
accommodation,  and  advise  as  to  the  prospects  of  immediate  re- 
turn, the  type  of  occupation  to  be  anticipated,  and  the  special  demands 
of  the  immediate  market.  The  conclusions  of  this  statement  as  to 
immediate  gross  revenue  should  be  compared  with  the  previous 
statement  as  to  fixed  and  operating  ctiarges,  and  the  immediate 
net  revenue  should  be  determined. 

Such  study  is  part  of  the  service  to  the  client. 
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INVESTMENT  COUNSEL 

An  owner's  interest  in  new  buildings  or  alterations  extends  beyond  the 
immediate  proceeds.  The  architect  should  be  able  to  advise  the  investor 
as  tp  the  probable  future  value  and  future  profits  of  the  enterprise. 
Such  advice  should  be  base<l  upon  knowled^f  of  the  trend  of  popula- 
tion, industry,  commerce,  and  transportation,  as  illustrated  in  the 
past  and  as  indicated  for  the  future  by  developments  in  municipal 
boundaries,  public  service,  and  private  enterprises. 

The  archite<t  should  derive  from  such  knowledge  a  conclusion  as  to 
the  type  of  develo[)ment  whose  profit  will  survive  anticipated  changes 
In  environment  and  relative  location,  or  whos<-  conversion  into 
other  form  or  use  will  be  economical. 

Such  conclusions  are  part  of  the  service  to  the  client. 
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INVESTMENT  COUNSEL 

The  importance  to  the  owner  of  analysis  of  his  Insurance  rates,  as 
established  by  the  type  of  construction  and  e(|uipmcnt,  is  measured  not 
only  by  the  amount  of  his  premiums,  but  by  the  salabiUty  and  rent- 
ability  of  his  property. 

The  factors  entering  into  the  insurance  rate  shouki  be  analyzed  in 
making  the  investment.  Adjacent  hazards  and  special  hazards 
should  be  determined.  Their  bearing  upon  the  investment  should  be 
discounted,  and  protective  and  preventive  measures  should  be  thor- 
oughly canvassed.  The  architect's  knowledge  of  the  best  practice,  as 
measured  by  investment  value,  compared  with  premiums  and  security, 
should  direct  the  owner's  policy  in  determining  the  destructible  value, 
the  percentage  of  insurance,  co-insurance,  and  self-insurance, 
and  should  determine  the  appropriate  expenditure  for  fire  fighting,  fire 
retardant  and  fire  preventive  construction,  and  devices  and 
facilities  to  protect,  at  a  minimum  cost,  not  only  the  construction 
but  the  more  important  revenue  from  occupation  and  operation. 
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INVESTMENT  COUNSEL 

An  owner's  legal  obligation  to  the  community  in  construction  in- 
vestment is  established  upon  a  minimum  permissive  basis  by  the  various 
Statutes  and  Ordinances  of  State  and  Municipality  regulating  build- 
ing and  tenancy.  The  higher  obligations  demanded  by  society,  which 
are  steadily  being  incorporated  into  legislation,  arc  factors  vitally 
affecting  investment.  These  are  matters  of  which  the  architect  should 
have  special  knowledge,  and  such  knowledge  should  direct  the  owner's 
expenditure  with  due  consideration  to  the  Community. 

Excessive  heights  of  buildings,  questionable  encroachments 
upon  light  and  air  rights,  as  well  as  upon  ground  rights,  disregard  of  the 
privacy  of  others,  and  neglect  of  the  rising  standards  of  convenience 
and  sanitation,  all  result  ultimately  to  the  prejudice  of  the  In- 
vestment, and  should  be  controlled  by  the  expert  knowledge  and 
trained  judgment  of  the  architect. 
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INVESTMENT  COUNSEL 

The  security  of  the  owner's  investment  is  de|x-ndeiit  upon  the 
evolution  of  the  surroundings.  These  can  be  predicted  upon  the 
logic  of  public  and  semi-public  utilities.  Such  utilities  include 
streets  and  parks,  sewer  and  water  service,  and  rapid  transit  and 
interurban  and  trunk  line  (passenger  and  freight)  rail  ser\'ice.  These 
factors  control,  rather  than  are  controlled  by,  the  course  of  residential, 
industrial,  and  commercial  growth,  that  in  turn  modifies  the  future 
value  of  immediate  investment. 

Knowledge  of  these  factors,  their  necessities,  their  limitations, 
and  their  possibilities,  should  be  part  of  the  service  rendered  by  an 
architect.  Such  knowledge  must  be  based  upon  detail  acquaintance 
with  underlying  policies,  and  the  logical  application  of  fundamental 
theories  developed  by  experiment  and  experience  through  a  wide  range 
of  time  and  place,  as  well  as  upon  intimate  knowledge  of  the  local  trend 
of  public  opinion,  social  impulse,  and  industrial  potentialities. 
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The  "Business"  of  Architecture 

Part  III.    Section  1 
By  Daniel  Paul  Higgins 


IN  the  preceding  instalment  of  "The  Business  of  Architecture" 
the  reader  was  given  many  concrete  examples  of  failures  in 
the  profession  for  lack  of  the  proper  appreciation  of  the 
necessity  of  an  efficient  business  organization;  tending  to  show 
that,  no  matter  what  volume  or  character  of  work  an  architect 
is  engaged  in.  too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  upon  the 
necessity  of  perfecting  from  the  outset  a  thorough  office  organ- 
ization and  business  system 

It  would  not  be  fair  only  to  call  attention  to  those  architects 
who  disregard  organization,  without  at  the  same  time  testifying 
to  the  great  improvement  that  has  been  taking  place  in  this 
resp)ect  among  architects,  who  now  no  longer  regard  clever  de- 
signing the  sole  sheet-anchor  to  success  —  as  once  they  did. 
There  are  those  who  fully  realize  that  it  is  only  by  studied  im- 
provement in  his  organization  that  the  architect  will  be  able  to 
cope  with  the  competition  of  the  modern  building  organizations, 
which  have  been  doing  in  late  years  work  that  should  —  and 
could  —  be  done  more  creditably  by  the  profession. 

System  is  no  longer  considered  mere  "red  tape"  by  such  archi- 
tects, nor  the  addition  of  the  service  and  help  necessary  to  create 
such  an  organization  regarded  as  "non-producers"  or  a  "foolish 
expense."  On  the  contrary-,  they  are  discovering  that  it  is  some- 
times largely  system  and  organization  which  recommends  them 
to  business  clients  and  enables  them  to  know  whether  they  are 
getting  the  best  results  possible  from  their  personal  and  em- 
ployees' efforts. 

Equally  important  with  the  actual  organization  and  opera- 
tion of  an  architectural  business  are  the  methods  by  which  results 
of  such  operations  are  recorded  and  made  available  in  a  form 
that  is  at  once  easily  maintained  and  understood.  To  enable  an 
architect  to  confine  his  commission  charges  to  a  reasonable 
profit,  an  adequate  accounting  system,  giving  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  estimation  of  costs,  must  exist  in  order  to  guide  and 
provide  him  with  a  definite  means  of  determining  from  past 
relative  job  cost  data  whether  or  not  certain  character  of  work 
is  profitable  at  a  particular  rate  of  commission. 


A  cost  system  properly  administered  has  many  other  impor- 
tant functions,  and  should  at  once  reveal  any  inefficiencies  of 
management  or  employees.  It  also  provides  at  the  same  time 
for  suggestions  for  a  change  in  such  management  and  method. 
Even  when  the  office  expenditures  cannot  be  reduced  by  a  care- 
fully analyzed  cost  system,  the  knowledge  of  the  exact  cost, 
regularly  received,  would  be  advantageous,  and  an  intelligent 
guide  to  a  progressive  architect. 

Some  architects  now,  to  a  great  extent,  hold  this  subject  some- 
what in  contempt,  depending  particularly  upon  their  own  nat- 
ural capacity,  and  relying  upon  their  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, coupled  with  such  fugitive  information  as  might  be  fur- 
nished them,  to  conduct  a  profitable  business.  If  it  was  ever 
possible  to  carry  on  a  business  of  any  size  effectively  under  con- 
ditions which  prevailed  years  ago,  that  time  has  now  gone  by. 
The  necessity  for  absolute  knowledge  is  imperative,  and  instead 
of  employing  architects  who  are  in  the  habit  of  guessing  at  re- 
sults, business  interests  are  alive  to  the  necessity  of  engaging 
only  such  architects  as  can  appreciate  their  financial  point  of 
view  and  produce  results  in  accordance  with  their  reasonable 
demands.  This  demand  is  insistent,  clamorous,  and  appropriate, 
and  the  preceding  instalment,  illustrating  instances  of  these  ac- 
tual failures,  must  reflect  and  indicate  it. 

It  will  at  this  time  be  of  interest  to  show  the  following  state- 
ment of  job  affairs,  illustrating  the  method  now  in  use  in  a  cer- 
tain well-known  architect's  office,  where  the  business  organiza- 
tion is  kept  strictly  up  to  date.  Such  a  statement  is  prepared 
monthly  and  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  architect  and  those 
interested  in  job  finances  and  the  profitable  progress  of  work. 

This  statement  (Fig.  i)  is  highly  commendable,  for,  by  its  aid, 
a  busy  architect  can  readily  familiarize  himself  with  the  finan- 
cial condition  and  progress  of  all  jobs  from  month  to  month,  and 
at  the  same  time  can  get  a  fair  idea  of  the  prospective  profits 
that  will  be  available  on  the  completion  of  the  work.  For  ex- 
ample: if  the  actual  cost  represents  the  completion  of  design, 
specification,  portion  of  working  drawings,  and  overhead,  it  is 
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ITEMIZED  STATEMENT 

OF  COST 
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Architect  John  Doe 
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Statement 

not  a  difficult  matter  to  estimate,  within  a  small  amount,  the 
cost  that  will  be  necessary  to  complete  the  drawings,  superin- 
tendence, overhead,  etc.,  on  the  basis  already  established 
by  a  proper  costs  method. 

Its  other  important 
function  is  to  keep  a  busy 
architect  in  touch  with  the 
condition  of  his  working 
funds,  covered  in  the  col- 
umn provided  for  commis- 
sion due  this  date,  the  total 
of  which,  added  to  cash  on 
hand  and  in  the  bank,  less 
current  obligations,  creates 
a  net  working  capital. 

If,  after  studying  the 
above  statement,  it  ap- 
pears that  a  job  is  bur- 
dened with  excessive  costs, 
as  in  the  case  of  job  num- 
ber-7-  (an  actual  case) ,  the 
following  statement  (Fig. 
2)  is  prepared,  showing  the 
salary  of  each  individual 
who  has  been  employed  on  Pig.  3 


Fi$.  2 

the  work  over  any  given  period,  with  the  additional  cost  of  any 

other  items  that  should  be  taken  into  account. 

The  next  step  in  the  preparation  of  an  exact  and  detailed  cost 

analysis  would  require  ref- 
erence being  made  to  the 
costs  records,  one  of  which 
is  shown  in  the  draughting- 
room  card  record  (Fig.  3). 
On  this  card  each  drawing, 
its  kind,  the  draughts- 
man's name,  its  beginning 
and  completion  date,  is 
recorded;  and  from  infor- 
mation available  thereon  it 
is  possible  to  give  accu- 
rately the  cost  of  producing 
each  drawing — thereby  en- 
abling the  architect  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  in- 
efficient and  the  efficient 
employee,  and  so  immedi- 
ately to  place  his  finger  on 
and  correct  any  unneces- 
sary leakage  of  his  profits. 
{Continued  in  December) 
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The  New  Parish  House  for  5t.  Peter's  Church 

Morristown,  N.  J. 
Bertram  Grosvenor  Goodhue,  Architect 


IT  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  parish  house, 
with  its  appendages  and  complete  appurtenances,  comprises 
one  of  the  tinest  buildings  of  its  kind  in  America.  Neither 
time  nor  money  has  been  spared  in  contributing  to  its  success; 
and  the  admirable  relations,  not  too  frequently  existing  between 
client  and  architect,  were  an  invaluable  help. 

The  Parish  Church  and  Rectory,  for  the  want  of  a  more  ex- 
act term,  may  be  broadly  classified  as  English  Gothic  —  the 
church  being  architecturally  far  superior  to  the  rectory.  The 
new  parish  house  has  been  cleverly  joined  to  both :  to  the  rectory 
by  means  of  a  carriage  porch,  superimposed  by  a  loggia  or  sleep- 
ing porch,  and  to  the  church  by  a  cloister  connecting  with  a 
door  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  north  aisle.  The  style  of  the 
new  work  may  be  best  described  as  a  sort  of  domesticated 
Gothic,  a  strictly  ecclesiastical  feeling  not  being  desired. 

The  walls  are  built  of  dark  local  stone,  with  trimmings  of 
Bedford  stone.  The  upper  parts  of  the  chimneys  are  of  brick. 
The  roofs  are  of  graduated,  variegated  green  and  purple  slates, 
with  rounded  valleys,  a  very  interesting  feature.  In  the  center 
of  the  main  ridge 
is  placed  a  sort  of 
fleche,  or  bell-cote 
(if  it  had  a  beU!), 
of  Renaissance  de- 
sign. This  is  con- 
structed of  wood, 
covered  with  cop- 
per, and  sur- 
mounted by  a 
weathercock,  the 
emblem  of  St. 
Peter,  patron  of 
the  parish. 

The  building  has 
a  pleasing  setting 
within  the  church 
yard.  The  street 
facade  comprises  a 
series  of  bays,  the 
windows  of  which 
light  the  Great 
Hall.  Flanking  the 
hall  at  one  end  of 
the  ground  floor  is 
the  kindergarten; 
above  is  the  rec- 
tor's study.  At 
the  opposite  end 
is  the  block  con- 
taining the  various 
guild  rooms.  These 
two  blocks  are 
gabled,  that  of  the 
guild  rooms  having 
a  huge  chimney  at 
each  end. 

The  entrance 
porch  is  placed  in 
the  angle  of  the 
intersection  of  the 
main  block  with 
that  of  the  guild 
rooms,  the  main 
roof  being  contin- 
ued down  over  the 
porch.    Above  the 


Saeen  in  Parish  Hall 


arched  door  are  the  carved  motto  and  shield  containing  the  arms 
of  the  parish.  The  motto  reads,  "What  thou  doest,  do  it  in 
faythe."  This  shield  and  motto  will  be  met  with  in  various  places 
throughout  the  building.  There  are  also  two  bosses,  representing 
Faith  and  Works.  The  foundation-stone  is  placed  at  the  left- 
hand  corner  of  the  guild-room  block  and  is  inscribed  A.D.  1914. 
The  church  yard  elevation  has  a  fenestrated  arcade  in  the 
lower  story  superimposed  by  one  two-light  window  above  each 
arch,  which  light  the  gallery  running  along  one  side  of  the  Great 
Hall.  The  gables  of  the  end  blocks  project  and  are  continued 
through  the  main  roof  gable. 

The  principal  room  is,  naturally,  the  Great  Hall.  This  is 
an  apartment  of  imposing  proportions  with  a  length  of  67  feet 
6  inches,  which,  on  the  ground  floor,  is  lessened  by  9  feet 
6  inches,  the  width  of  the  vestibule.  The  width  is  32  feet, 
with  an  additional  10  feet  6  inches  for  a  sort  of  aisle,  divi- 
ded into  class-rooms,  one  to  each  bay.  The  height  is  about 
19  feet  to  the  cresting  of  the  side  walls,  and  38  feet  to 
the   soffit   of    the    ridge.     The    room    is    admirably   arranged 

for  all  sorts  of 
parish  entertain- 
ing,—  dancing, 
moving  pictures, 
theatricals,  lec- 
tures, and  the  like. 
The  parish  hall  is 
a  memorial.  The 
inscription,  done  in 
color  and  gold,  is 
painted  upon  the 
beam  that  extends, 
at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  room,  over 
the  gallery. 

The  trim  is  oak 
with  "wobbly" 
plaster  walls  of  a 
creamy  gray  white. 
The  beams  and 
trusses  are  of  solid 
oak.  The  cornice 
is  capped  by  a 
carved  and  pierced 
cresting,  in  each 
bay  of  which  are 
two  shields  on  each 
side,  blazoned  with 
the  emblems  of  the 
various  virtues. 
The  stage  occupies 
a  position  oppo- 
site the  entrance. 
In  the  upper  part 
of  the  jambs,  just 
under  the  oak 
beam,  forming  a 
sort  of  proscenium, 
there  are  two  in- 
teresting plaster 
figures  in  high  re- 
lief. On  the  face 
of  the  beam  the 
parish  arms  and 
motto  again  ap- 
pear. The  shield 
is  carved  and  bla- 
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GARDEN   (WE5T)  ELEVATION 
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Reproduced  at  the  scale  of  thirty-two  feet  to  the  inch 

First  Floor  Plan 


zoned.  Brilliant  color  is 
introduced  by  means  of 
the  rose-red  damask  stage 
hangings,  with  a  flat  val- 
lance  of  the  same  material; 
and  also  by  the  brilliant 
red-silk  tassels  pendant 
from  each  lighting  fixture, 
—  forming  very  interest- 
ing color  ornaments.  The 
lamps  are  of  silver,  with 
cylindrical  mica  shades  en- 
closing the  lights. 

The  ornate  screen  sepa- 
rating the  vestibule  from 
the  hall  has  stiles  and  rails 
carved  in  a  running  pat- 
tern. Above  the  solid  oak 
paneling  the  voids  are 
filled  with  leaded  glass. 
The  gallery  above  is  con- 
tinuous  with   the   one   at 

the  side,  and  projects  over  the  screen,  forming  a  sort  of  flat 
canopy.  Running  along  the  soffit  is  a  delicately  pierced  bit  of 
carving, —  a  sort  of  nether  cresting, — ■  above  which  is  a  wide 
band  of  carving,  forming  the  major  part  of  the  cornice,  much 
after  the  mediaeval  manner,  and  carrying  four  shields  with 
carved  emblems  of  St.  Peter.  The  center  light  of  each  group  of 
three-light  windows  under  the  side  gallery  contains  a  panel  of 
colored  glass,  effectively  let  into  the  leaded  light.  There  are  five 
subjects  portrayed.  These  are  the  saints  frequently  connected 
with  children,  such  as  St.  Nicholas,  carrying  three  children  in  a 
tub,  St.  George  and  the  dragon,  St.  Joseph  with  the  Holy  Child 
(the  center  of  the  group),  St.  Agnes  with  a  lamb,  and  St.  Chris- 
topher with  the  Holy  Child.  These  windows  add  much  to  the 
color  note. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Great  ^all  on  the  ground  floor  is 
Guild  Room  No.  2,  out  of  which  opens  Guild  Room  No.  i.  Guild 
Room  No.  2  is  a  very  commodious  apartment,  20  feet  wide  by 
32  feet  long,  at  one  end  of  which  is  a  deeply  recessed  fireplace 
or  ingle.  The  floor  is  of  wide  oak  boards.  Very  little  trim  is  used, 
the  deep  window-jambs  of  plaster  returning  to  the  leaded  case- 
ments. The  radiators  are  cleverly  concealed  behind  oak  grilles 
in  the  thickness  of  the  walls  forming  the  window-ledges.  The 
walls  and  ceiling  have  a  sort  of  dirty  white  plaster  finish  with 
oak  ceiling-beams.  The  fireplace  has  a  brick  face,  with  a  shelf 
of  carved  oak,  shield,  inscription,  and  two  carved  figures  repre- 
senting industry. —  the  object  for  which  the  guild  rooms  are  de- 
signed. Again  the  shield  and  motto  are  those  of  the  parish.  The 
hearth  is  of  red  tiles  (the  andirons  are  not  part  of  the  composi- 
tion!). Across  the  opening  of  the  ingle  there  is  a  strip  or  vallance 
of  modern  embroidery  and  applied  figure  work  which  is  most 
effective  in  color  and  design,  with  five  scenes  portraying  events 
in  the  lives  of  St.  Mar- 
tin, St.  Elizabeth  of 
Hungary,  Alfred  the 
Great,  St.  Margaret  of 
Scotland,  and  John  the 
Almoner.  The  medal- 
lions are  framed  in  a 
pattern  of  birds,  ser- 
pents, and  flowers.  The 
design  was  supplied  by 
the  architect  and  exe- 
cuted by  ladies  of  the 
parish.  The  workman- 
ship and  stitchery  are 
admirably  carried  out. 

Guild  Room  No.  5  is 
next  in  point  of  interest. 
It  is  just  over  Guild 
Room  No.  2  and,  like 
it,   is   20  feet  wide  by 
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Second  Floor  Plan 


32  feet  long.  The  room  is 
paneled  in  oak  to  the  spring 
of  the  arched  plaster  ceil- 
ing. There  is  an  oak  floor, 
and  the  furnishings  here, 
as  elsewhere,  were  supplied 
under  the  architect's  di- 
rection. The  fireplace  is 
again  the  dominant  fea- 
ture of  the  room.  There  is 
a  broad  face  of  Tunis  tile 
in  brilliant  blues,  which, 
together  with  the  blazoned 
arms  of  the  parish  in  plas- 
ter above  the  fireplace, 
gives  again  the  proper 
color  note.  The  arcade 
above  the  mantel-shelf,  as 
well  as  the  frame  enclosing 
the  tiles,  contains  various 
patterns  inlaid  with  ebony, 
teak,  and  boxwood.  The 
ceiling  is  divided  by  bands  of  ornamental  plaster,  the  actual 
arch  starting  from  a  wide,  ornate  band  which  continues  around 
the  entire  room. 

In  the  opposite  wing  to  Guild  Room  No.  5  is  the  rector's 
study,  a  most  interesting  room,  18  feet  by  24  feet  6  inches.  This 
room  has  a  fireplace  on  one  of  the  long  sides,  flanked  by  book- 
cases, with  a  range  of  book-shelves  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room.  An  interesting  feature  is  the  concealed  door,  composed  of 
one  section  of  book-shelves,  that  opens  into  the  passage  leading 
to  the  loggia.  The  book-shelves  extend  from  floor  to  ceiling. 
The  remaining  wall  surfaces  are  filled  with  linenfold  paneling. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  radiator  is  concealed  in  the  wall  thick- 
ness beneath  the  muUioned  windows.  The  window-jambs  and 
soffit,  however,  are  of  plaster,  with  spots  of  ornament  on  the 
jambs.  The  ceiling  has  an  ornamental  plaster  cornice  and 
beams.  The  ceiling  is  divided  into  three  parts.  There  are  four 
medallions  in  the  corners  of  each  compartment,  twelve  in  all, 
representing  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac.  The  recessed  fireplace  has 
a'  sort  of  wainscot  of  Tunis  tiles,  with  an  arcaded  superstructure 
of  ornamental  plaster,  the  two  parts  being  divided  by  a  band  of 
carved  oak,  including  four  angels.  The  recesses  form  the  mantel- 
shelf. 

Still  another  unusual  room  is  in  the  curate's  living-apartment, 
on  the  third  floor.  It  is  about  18  feet  square,  with  a  large  pro- 
jection or  alcove  about  8  feet  by  12  feet.  The  ceiling  runs  up 
into  the  roof  to  a  height  of  10  feet  6  inches,  and  the  gable  gives 
a  very  interesting  formation  to  the  ornamental  plaster  walls  and 
ceiling.  There  is  a  fireplace  at  one  side,  and  a  series  of  book- 
shelves on  each  side  of  the  alcove. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  whole  building  is 
the  oak  stair  at  the  end  of  the  long  tiled  entrance  hall.  The 

newel-posts  develop  into 
carved  figures  repre- 
senting various  types 
of  churchmanship,  the 
old-fashioned  Low 
Churchman  in  surplice, 
but  with  trousers  instead 
of  cassock  beneath, 
bickering  with  a  High 
Churchman  in  full 
vestments.  Again,  a 
Broad  Churchman  in 
cope,  with  back  turned 
to  a  monk,  represents 
the  extreme  Catholic 
party.  These  humorous 
bits  add  a  mediaeval 
touch  to  a  building  of 
which  St.  Peter's  parish 
may  well  be  proud. 
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AFTER  several  months  of  discussion  of  the  problem  of 
"Advertising  x\rchitecture,"  and  giving  every  opportunity 
for  expressions  of  individual  opinion  from,  our  readers,  we 
are  in  this  issue  summarizing  the  discussion  so  that  those  who 
attend  this  year's  convention  may  be  better  informed  in  regard 
to  the  whole  subject,  and  better  prepared  to  discuss  it. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  two  things  in  the  existing  situation 
require  to  be  corrected.  First,  the  architect  desires  a  better 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  good  architecture  than  he  at 
present  receives  from  the  public,  and  this  appreciation  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  produce  the  best  work  of  which  he  is  capable; 
and  second,  each  architect  could  easily  better  the  artistic  stand- 
ard of  his  output  if  the  public  more  fully  understood  his  posi- 
tion and  responsibility,  both  in  relation  to  his  work  and  to  them.. 

So  far,  no  one  has  questioned  the  desirability  of  in  some  way 
featuring  —  or  "advertising" — the  profession  of  architecture 
so  as  to  place  it  before  the  general  public  in  a  more  dignified  and 
better  understood  position  than  it  occupies  at  present.  So,  also, 
has  there  been  general  agreement  that  the  important  point  was 
to  advertise  the  profession,  and  not  the  individual  architect. 

Differences  of  opinion  do  occur  as  to  whether  this  advertising 
should  be  paid  for  or  whether  it  should  not.  The  distinction  be- 
tween these  points  can  perhaps  be  clarified  by  recalling  to  our 
readers  the  practical  facts,  which  are  fundamentally  these: 

1.  To  obtain  the  desired  results  etTectively,  it  is  necessary 
that  those  statements  calculated  to  bring  about  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  profession  of  architecture  in  the  public  mind 
be  placed  before  the  greatest  possible  number  of  individuals 
comprising  the  American  public.  That  statement  of  the  case 
points  inexorably  to  the  daily  newspaper  as  the  best  medium  for 
carrying  such  information  to  so  large  a  public. 

2.  If  any  process  of  selection  from  among  this  greater  public 
is  to  be  attempted,  it  should  be  one  which  would  place  these 
statements  before  the  greatest  possible  number  of  those  known 
to  be  interested,  immediately  or  latently,  in  building.  Although 
the  necessity  for  this  selection  limits  and  unfortunately  cramps 
the  field,  it  nevertheless  presents  a  j^oint  of  immediate  practical 
approach;  and  this  public  would  easiest  be  found  and  these  state- 
ments be  conveyed  through  the  popular  building  magazines. 

One  possibility  incidental  to  this  method  of  publication  worthy 


of  consideration  is  the  actual  cooperation  it  would  bring  between 
the  architects,  publishers,  and  editors  of  these  magazines.  It 
should  result  in  very  much  bettering  their  present  editorial 
standards,  which  are  actually  doing  more  active  harm  to  both 
public  taste  and  the  professional  position  than  any  other  one 
element  now  affecting  the  situation. 

As  between  paid  and  unpaid  proi)agan(la,  s<jmc  information 
can  be  given  the  public  through  magazine  articles  without  ex- 
pense to  the  profession.  This  method  is  limited,  however,  by  the 
fact  that  a  subject,  once  touched  upon,  may  not  again  be  treated 
for  a  long  time,  and  those  special  subjects  that  the  profes.sion 
considers  most  essential  are,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  editor, 
of  so  little  interest  to  a  general  public,  that  they  are  not  avail- 
able as  reading  or  news  material,  and  must  be  issued,  if  at  all, 
as  paid  advertising.  The  result  is  that  while  a  certain  amount  of 
propaganda  can  be  done  in  this  way  (provided  some  one  makes  it 
bis  business  I)  the  profession  must  be  prepared  to  face  the  expense 
of  the  additional  propaganda  necessary  to  place  the  points  with 
which  it  most  desires  the  public  to  be  fully  acquainted  properly 
and  continually  before  it  —  until  even  he  who  runs  has  read! 

IN  this  connection  it  is  perhaps  essential  for  our  readers  to 
realize  a  fundamental  distinction  familiar  to  all  associated 
with  the  modern  art  of  advertising. 

Advertising  "copy"  is  broadly  subclivided  under  two  general 
heads,  technically  known  as  "mail-order  copy"  and  "educational 
copy."  "Mail-order  copy"  is  the  sort  of  advertisement  which  is 
intended  to  bring  back  from  the  reader  an  immediate  reply,  and 
it  is  distinguished  by  some  special  appeal  intended  to  bring  about 
such  a  result.  It  is  generally  associated  with  the  advertisement 
of  some  particular  article  or  articles,  at  a  definite  cost  price, 
and  the  device  for  obtaining  the  return  name  and  address  of  the 
reader  is  an  essential  part  of  the  copy.  Its  aim  is  to  produce  an 
immediate  inquiry  from  the  reader. 

"Educational  copy"  is  of  quite  a  different  sort.  Its  aim  is 
fundamentally  to  educate  the  public  to  the  appreciation  of  some 
distinction  important  to  an  individual  or  group  of  individuals, 
but  as  yet  unappreciated  by  the  general  public.  Such  an  edu- 
cational campaign  might  be  undertaken  by  the  National  Biscuit 
Company  to  advertise  its  newest  trade-mark  brand  of  product, 
or  —  as  we  believe  —  it  might  be  undertaken  equally  well  in  the 
interest  of  the  profession  of  architecture  for  the  education  of  the 
public  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  wor4c  and  purposes  of 
the  architect  and  the  sort  of  service  he  is  prepared  to  provide! 

Once  this  distinction  is  realized,  it  should  be  obvious  that  this 
campaign  undertaken  by  the  Central  New  York  Chapter  in  the 
Syracuse  newspapers  is  of  precisely  the  right  kind  of  "educa- 
tional" advertising.  It  advertises  the  profession  of  architecture, 
not  the  individual  architect.  It  is  true  that  it  incidentally  ad- 
vertises that  particular  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ar- 
chitects, and  directs  more  attention  to  members  of  that  organ- 
ization than  to  those  other  local  practitioners  who  may  not  be 
members.  While  granting  that  there  may  be  some  question  about 
the  desirability  of  this  implied  discrimination,  it  is  at  least  cal- 
culated to  place  an  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  as  a  national  association,  and  so  make  it  the  more 
desirable  for  the  other  local    architects  to  endeavor  to  join! 

This  advertising  is  also  most  certainly  "dignified"  in  form  and 
expression  —  in  fact,  the  onlj'  question  that  arises  is  whether  it  is 
not  still  too  dignified  and  reserved  to  be  really  the  most  effective 
possible  use  that  could  be  made  of  the  space!  This  would,  in 
turn,  depend  somewhat  upon  the  class  of  readers  these  newspaper 
mediums  reach.  While  too  "dignified"  to  appeal  to  readers  of 
Hearst's  American,  for  instance,  it  might  be  well  calculated  to 
appeal  to  a  clientele  such  as  reads  the  New  York  Evening  Post  or 
the  Springfield  Republican.  If  it  can  be  criticized  from  the  point 
of  view  of  promising  too  much  service  to  the  client,  it  remains  a 
question  altogether  at  the  discretion  of  the  national  organization 
—  or,  if  you  prefer,  of  any  local  Chapter !  —  to  choose  between 
bringing  themselves,  their  abilities,  and  their  service  up  to  the 
point  where  it  will  equal  the  standard  established  by  these  ad- 
vertisements; or  to  limit  the  standard  of  service  announced  in 
their  advertising  to  that  extent  to  which  the  local  practitioners 
are  prepared  to  establish  their  standards  of  service  to  their  clients! 
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St.  Elizabeth's  Rectory,  Glencoe,  III 
Riddle  5;  Riddle.  Atchitecis 


House  of  Robert  Mueller,  Decatur, 
H.  V.  Von  Hoist.  Architect;  Marion  M.  Griffin.  Associate^ 


THE  October    number   of  Good 
Furniture  is  excellent,  as  usual. 
The    opening    article    is    upon 
Ringwood  Manor,  including  reminis- 
cences of  Peter  Cooper  and  of  Abram 
S.  Hewitt  and  of  their  sincerity.  Both 
this  article  and  the  next  are  preaching 
sane  doctrine  in  an  era  of  fads.    The 
first  article  states,   "The   traditions 
and  real  knowledge  of  the  industrial 
crafts  and  the  arts  may  be  acquired 
only  by  years  of  arduous  work,  and 
by  close  and  constant  study  of  fine 
masterpieces;"  the  second  article  upon 
"The  Cedar  Furniture  of  Bermuda" 
begins,  "The  truest  and  best  original- 
ity  proceeds,    and   always   has   pro- 
ceeded, from  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  past  achievements  and  the  sane 
and  modest  adaptation  of  their  prin- 
ciples to  contemporary  requirements, 
rather  than  from  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  compass  a  result  wholly  without 
antecedents."  This  is  sound  fact,  and 
incidentally  is  good  English,  and  is 
pertinent  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
Bermudian  furniture,  which  is  made 
in  a  local  wood,  and  simplifies  various 
well-known  forms  by  Chippendale  and 
Hepplewhite,  and  still  maintains  good 
proportions  and  charm;  it  is  also  per- 
tinent to  good  design  in  architecture. 
-  The  fourth  of  Mr.  Bach's  articles  upon 
"The   Influence   of   Foreign   Artists 
upon   French   Furniture  Design"   is 
devoted  historically  to  the  period  of 
the  Regency  and  of  Louis  XV,  and 
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Perspective  Drawing,  House  ol  Mrs.  H.  5.  Kiersted 

Lewis  P.  Hobart,  Architect 

(From  "The  Architectural  Record") 


House  of  Ldward  Coykendal,  Kingston,  N.  Y 
York  &  Sawyer,  Architects 
(From  "The  Architectural  Record") 


largely  to  the  latter  period  and  the 
work  of  Riesener  in  its  illustrations. 
It  is  an   excellent  historical  article, 
calling  attention  to  the  diffusion  of 
individualism  when  the  restraint  of 
the  Court  of  Louis  XV  was  removed, 
and  the  consequent  accentuation  of 
detail  at  the  expense  of  mass,  and  also 
an  increase  in  precieuse  delicacy.   The 
examples  are  well  chosen  from  work 
which  was  without  excess  of  eccen- 
tricity. The  first  of  a  series  of  articles 
by  Charles  D.  Thomson,  called  "Art 
History    Revealed,"    discusses    linen 
fold  patterns  and  parchemins,  and  is 
admirably  illustrated.  The  articleis  a 
plea  for  observation  and  deductions 
therefrom,  rather  than  for  the  mere 
acquisition  of  statements  from  books, 
and  proves  its  point.     The  students 
who  adopt  this  method  become  the 
true  cognoscenti,  but  most  students  like 
condensed  statements  which  require 
no  brain  efTort  to  absorb.     "Seen  in 
New    York"    discusses    Lamps    and 
Lampshades,  strongly  oriental  in  their 
antecedents,  and  with  little  knowledge 
of   turnings  or  of  mouldings  in  the 
lamp-stands. 

The  Architectural  Record  for  October 
is  devoted  to  the  Country  House,  ex- 
plained in  the  Middle  West  by 
Peter  B.  Wight,  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
by  John  Galen  Howard,  and  in  the 
East  by  Electus  D.  Litchfield.  The 
articles  are  interesting,  but  the  illus- 
'  trations  are  more  so,  as  they  announce 
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House  of  W.  J.  Macdonald,  Pasadena,  Cal, 
Re^rtald  D.  Johruun,  Architect 


House  of  Clifford  V.  Brokaw,  Glen  Cove,  L. 
Charles  A.  Piatt,  Architect 
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House  of  F.  G.  Hall,  Lastern  Point,  Gloucester.  Mass. 
Bellows  &  Aldrich,  Architects 


Covered  Way,  House  of  F.  G.  Hall 

Bellows  &  Aldrich.  Architects 


plainly  several  facts:  first, 
that  Eastern  Architecture 
has  become  harmonious 
with  its  environment  and 
is  ceasing  to  be  conspicuous;  is  depending  upon  scale  and  pro- 
portion more  than  upon  sensational  detail,  and  is  avoiding  affec- 
tations. It  has  found  itself  (i.e.,  the  good  work),  is  contented 
with  its  lot,  and  makes  no  assumptions.  This  is  conspicuous  in 
the  following  houses,  which  are  all  individual:  that  of  Ogden 
Mills,  Woodbury,  L.  I.,  by  John  Russell  Pope;  of  Edward 
Coykendal.  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  by  York  &  Sawyer;  of  Clifford 
Brokaw,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  by  Charles  Piatt;  and  of  F.  G.  Hall, 
Eastern  Point,  Gloucester,  Mass.,  by  Bellows  &  Aldrich.  Each 
is  simple,  has  dignity,  and  is  harmonious  with  its  environment. 
The  houses  of  the  Mid- 
dle West,  Mr.  Wight 
states,  exemplify  the 
"prairie  spirit."  This 
is  one  of  those  attri- 
butions which  seem  to 
mean  something  but 
do  not.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  these  are  card- 
board houses,  made  of 
thin-edged  planes,  de- 
void of  rnouldings,  and 
without  reveals  to  open- 
ings. There  is  a  general 
impression  that  they  are 
paper  models  without 
thickness,  that  a  puff  of 
air  would  float  them 
away,  and  the  blow  of  a 
fist  would  puncture  their 
walls.  But  the  house  of 
H.  Stillson  Hart,  Bar- 
rington.  111.,  by  Horatio 
R.  Wilson  &  Company, 
is  an  exception.  The 
houses  upon  the  Pacific 
Coast  are  of  a  more 
joyous  and  perhaps  less 
dignified  type  than  those 
of  the  East,  but  are  well 
associated  with  their 
gardens,  and  with  luxu- 
riance of  foliage,   upon 

which  at  times  they  depend  too  much.  The  president's  house  at 
Stanford  University  is  certainly  gay,  and  somewhat  like  a  bride- 
cake. The  working  drawings,  however,  show  that  despite  the 
perspective  it  may  have  much  charm. 

7  he  Western  Arcliitect  for  September  is  an  uninteresting  num- 
ber, with  some  bizarre  houses,  and  two  schools  of  the  Educational 
Factory  type,  one  of  which  is  redeemed  by  the  use  of  mouldings 
and  an  entablature. 

Architecture  begins  a  series  of  articles  upon  the  Classic  Orders, 
by  Egerton  Swartwout,  which  promises  well,  especially  as  he 
announces  that  the  causes  of  architectural  forms,  from  structure, 


Detail,  Deshong  Memorial  Gallery 
Clarence  W.  Brazer  &  E..  Donald  Robb,  Archts. 


(From  "The  Brickbuilder ") 


etc.,  will  be  clearly  given. 
The  Deshong  Memorial 
Gallery,  at  Chester,  Pa., 
by  Clarence  W.  Brazer  and 
E.  Donald  Robb,  is  admirably  and  carefully  studied,  especially 
in  its  mouldings.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  profiles  which  have  deli- 
cacy and  strength  associated. 

The  Brickbuilder  illustrates  Charles  S.  Frost's  Chicago  Munic- 
ipal Pier,  which  is  a  good  parti  pris,  carried  out  in  the  manner  of 
the  schools,  without  thought  beyond  the  one-eighth  inch  scale 
drawings.  Its  horizontals  are  so  shot  with  verticals  that  there  is 
conflict  of  forces,  and  while  distinctly  reminiscent  of  the  Tro- 
cadero,  in  Paris,  it  does  not  improve  upon  that  building,  which  in 
itself  is  none  too  good.  The  Robert  Treat  Hotel,  Newark,  N.  J., 

by  Guilbert  &  Betelle,  is 


View  of  Recreation  End  of  Pier,  from  Lake  Michigan 


General  View  of  Head  House  and  Freight  and  Passenger  Building 

Municipal  Pier,  Chicago,  111. 

Charles  S.  Frost,  Architect 


of  good  character.  The 
Illinois  Central  Hospi- 
tal, by  Richard  Schmidt, 
Garden  &  Martin,  is 
quiet,  rather  dull,  but 
with  a  good  Georgian 
central  motive.  Oakland 
Auditorium  is  uninter- 
esting. Professor  Hamlin 
begins  his  series  of  arti- 
cles upon  Decorative 
Plaster  work  with  ex- 
amples from  Greece  and 
Rome. 

In  The  American  Ar- 
chitect of  October  4  are 
two  scholarly  pieces  of 
architecture  —  The  Mu- 
seum of  the  American 
Indian,  by  Charles 
Huntington,  and  Con- 
verse County  Court- 
House,  Douglas,  Wyo., 
by  W.N.  Bowman — and 
an  excellently  illustrated 
article  upon  ironwork, 
by  Henry  W.  Rowe. 

The  American  Archi- 
tect of  October  11  is  de- 
voted to  six  of  the  twelve 
sets  of  the  competitive 
_  drawings  for  the  >s^ewark 

Memorial  Building,  all  of  which  are  good.  In  comparing  the 
different  designs  for  the  competition,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  two  marked  methods  of  accenting  the  center  of  the  compo- 
sition have  been  adopted, —  one  when  the  center  is  advanced  in 
a  projecting  curve  or  bay,  and  the  other  in  which  the  center  is 
retired  back  of  the  ends.  The  premiated  design  is  of  the  latter 
type,  and  in  our  opinion  justifiably  so.  A  semicircle  in  plan  is 
much  better  as  a  terminal  motive,  as  an  apse,  than  it  is  an  enter- 
ing motive,  and  a  long  building  is  much  better  in  perspective  if 
its  center  retires  and  gathers  the  circulation  of  a  crowd  to  itself 
than  if  it  thrusts  itself  out  beyond  the  rest  of  the  mass.  The  per- 
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(From  "The  Brickbuildej") 


(Fiom  "The  Americon  Architect") 


(From  "  The  American  Architect ") 


Illinois  Central  Hospital,  Chicago,  III. 
Richard  L.  Schmidt.  Garden  &  Martin,  Architects 

sistent  austerity  of  American  monumental  designs  is  admirable 
after  the  farrago  of  masses  and  forms  that  so  long  was  gratifying 
to  the  public  taste;  but  these  great  monumental  surfaces  and 
perpetual  colonnades  need  light  and  shade  and  sculpture  at  foci 
to  seem  thoroughly  and  adequately  developed.  In  this  respect 
drawings  are  often  deceptive  —  the  working  drawing  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  seems  very  much  supe- 
rior to  the  buildings  as  completed,  and  it  is  evident  that  in  large 
bxiildings  the  austerity  of  the 
Greek  could  be  leavened  with 
the  luxury  of  the  Roman. 
There  are  many  admirable 
sculptors  in  America  who 
could  well  be  employed  to 
embellish  an  architecture 
which  is  showing  itself  to 
have  able  appreciation  of  all 
the  noble  qualities  of  great 
architecture,  but  is  neglecting 
the  unequaled  opportunities 
to  still  further  beautify  its 
productions  by  associating 
with  them  the  work  of  the 
sculptor,  or  even  the  orna- 


A  ppellate  Judges'  Bench,  Albany  County  Court-House 
Hoppin  &  Koen,  Architects 


Converse  County  Court-House,  Douglas,  Wyo. 
W.  N.  Bowman,  Architect 


(From  "The  American  Architect") 


Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  Heye  Foundation,  New  York 
Charles  P.  Huntington,  Architect 


mental  modeler.  There  is  apparent  a  satisfaction  in  a  very  dry 
and  barren  sky-line,  unfringed  by  cheneaux,  or  by  anything 
more  than  an  uncompromising  straight  line.  While  picturesque- 
ness  should  be  more  accidental  than  studied,  there  is  still  an  ele- 
ment of  variety  which  tends  to  make  formality  pleasant. 

The  issue  of  October  i8  shows  a  drawing  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Suffolk,  Suffolk,  Va.,  by  Rossel  Edward  Mitchell,  which  does 
not  do  justice  to  the  building.  The  October  25th  number  is  de- 
voted to  the  Albany  County 
Court-House,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
by  Hoppin  &  Koen,  which  is 
dry  and  with  windows  all 
alike  in  shape.  The  Appel- 
late Court-Room,  reminiscent 
of  Bulfinch's  Senate  Chamber 
in  Boston,  is  excellent. 

In  this  department  for  Au- 
gust, we  took  from  The  West- 
ern Architect  the  Bellerive 
Country  Club,  credited  to 
Mauran,  Russell  &  Crowell. 
This  building  we  are  informed 
was  designed  by  Edward  G. 
Garden. 


(From  "The  American  Architect") 


(From  "The  American  Architect" 
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Appellate  Division  Court-Room,  Albany  County  Court-House 
Hoppin  &  Koen.  Architects 


View  of  Exterior,  /Mljciny  County  Court-House 
Hoppin  &  Koen,  Architects 
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ARKANSAS  SOFT  PINE 


Is  a  non-resinous  interior  finishing  wood  of 
close,  tough  fiber,  fine  grain,  and  wide  variety 
of  figure.  In  physical  make-up  it  does  not  in 
any  respect  resemble  what  is  commonly  known 
as  "  Georgia  Pine." 

It  lends  itself  readily  to  stains  which  are  ap- 
plied direct  without  preliminary  shellacking. 
Treated  as  dark  mahogany,  this  wood  rivals 
the  genuine  in  beauty  of  texture  and  finish. 

It  is  the  ideal  base  for  white  enamel,  due  to 
the  absence  of  rosin,  a  quality  which  insures 
against  discoloration.  Moreover,  no  trouble 
will  be  experienced  from  raised  grain. 

Because  of  an  abundant  supply,  Arkansas 
Soft  Pine  is  readily  obtainable,  and  at  a  price 
notably  less  than  that  of  rarer  finishing  woods 
of  no  greater  durability  or  artistic  value. 


Enameled  and  lUined  lamplet,  together  with  Architects'  Manual, 
free  on  request. 

Look  for  Ikt  Trait  Mark  at  your  iealtr's. 


ARKANSAS  SOFT  FINE  BUREAU 

212  BANK  OF  COMMERCE  BUILDING 

LITTLE  ROCK      -  .'  .  .      ARKANSAS 
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101      PARK     AVLNUL 
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THROUGH  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
W.  W.  Kent,  we  are  especially 
fortunate  in  being  able  in  this 
issue  to  place  before  our  subscribers 
the  iirst  part  of  a  selection  of  photo- 
grajjhs  and  drawings  from  the  care- 
fully chosen  niaterial  he  has  prepared 
for  an  exhaustive  work  on  "The  Ar- 
chitecture and  Life  of  Baldassare 
Peruzzi."  Besides  allowing  us  to  select 
from  the  illustrations,  Mr.  Kent  is 
contributing  a  brief  article  dealing 
with  the  works  of  Peruzzi,  which  will 
be  followed  by  another,  telling  the 
principal  incidents  of  his  life,  and 
supplying  us  with  a  nearly  complete 
list  of  his  acknowledged  and  attrib- 
uted work,  especially  along  architec- 
tural lines.  The  illustrations  in  the 
present  number  contain  a  few  repre- 
sentative paintings  and  decorations, 
with  one  or  two  of  his  original 
sketches,  more  of  which  will  be  re- 
produced with  the  following  instal- 
ments. In  this  connection  Mr.  Kent 
would  be  pleased  to  receive  sugges- 
tions from  those  of  our  readers  who 
may  be  interested,  particularly  as  to 
any  new  material  which  may  be  avail- 
able for  his  volume  —  either  in  re- 
gard to  illustrations  of  little-known 
works,  or  information  as  to  doubt- 
ful or  disputed  works,  paintings,  or 
mechanical  inventions,  so  that  his  published 
volume  will  provide  as  complete  and  final  a 
list  of  the  works  of  Baldassare  Peruzzi  as  it 
may  now  be  possible  to  compile. 

The  second  instalment  of  the  third  part  of 
Mr.  Higgins'  series  of  articles  on  "The  Busi- 
ness of  Architecture"  is  devoted  especially  to 
an  analysis  of  several  different  types  of  office 
organization,  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
graphic  charts,  developed  for  various  well- 
known  offices  in  New  York  City,  for  which 
they  were  prepared.  This  graphic  manner  of 
visualizing  responsibility  and  control  for  an 
oflice  has  both  its  practical  and  psychological 
appeal.  The  accompanying  text  so  fully  ex- 
plains their  details  and  application  as  to 
enable  any  architect  to  apply  this  test  analysis 
to  his  own  organization. 

We  give  another  page,  in  this  issue,  to  con- 
tributions received  in  regard  to  "Advertising 
Architecture."  The  definite  suggestion  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Whittemore's  letter,  that  news- 
paper advertising  should  be  carried  by  the  dif- 
ferent chapters,  and  the  American  Institute, 
which  would  tend  to  cause  persons  in  doubt 
about  the  selection  of  an  architect  to  appeal 
to  them  for  assistance,  while  interesting,  has, 
we  fear,  practical  defects  in  its  working  out. 
At  least,  we  recall  the  experience  of  another 
national  organization,  constituted  similarly  to 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  where  an 
active  worker  in  the  profession  was  president 


AMERICAN    COUNTRY    HOUSE    WORK 

The  publishers  plan  soon  to  complete  the  first  one 
hundred  plates  of  American  Country  House  work.  The 
houses  to  fill  out  the  remaining  ten  or  a  dozen  plates  of 
this  collection  are  now  being  selected.  When  completed, 
these  one  hundred  plates  will  be  separately  issued  in 
portfolio  form ,  and  while  the  series  will  be  continued  in 
future  issues  of  The  Architectural  Review,  the 
editor  is  especially  desirous  of  receiving  from  its  read- 
ers, particularly  those  situated  in  distant  localities,  pho- 
tographs of  what  they  consider  to  be  the  best  examples  of 
their  American  Country  House  work,  for  consideration 
and  inclusion  in  this  series! 

As  is  separately  announced,  this  request  is  not  limited 
to  country  house  work,  as  other  series  of  plates  are  al- 
ready in  process  of  publication,  for  which  interesting 
new  material  is  always  desired  by  the  publishers.  The 
following  titles  are  already  established: 

Modern  Bank  Buildings 

American  Country  Homes 

American  Country  Clubs 

Recent  American  Churches 

American  Gardens 

American  Commercial  Buildings 

Minor  American  Public  Buildings 

Modern  School  Architecture 


Other  series  will  be  inaugurated  as  fast  as  material 
available  for  classification  into  new  groups  is  received. 


The  supplementary  plates  include 
two  pages  of  photographs  of  a  house 
of  typical  mid-western  type,  designed 
and  built  by  Tallmadge  &  Watson  in 
the  vicinity  of  Chicago,  and  an  at- 
tractive, informal  house  at  Harvard, 
Mass.,  in  an  entirely  different  man- 
ner, designed  by  Ralph  W.  Gray. 


and  another  secretary,  and  individual  mem- 
bers came  jealously  to  believe  that  the  very 
fact  of  their  associates  being  officers  brought 
to  them  undue  prominence  and,  probably, 
commissions!  In  the  endeavor  to  obviate  this 
feeling  of  suspicion  and  jealousy  in  the  organ- 
ization, resort  was  finally  had  to  a  printed  list 
of  members,  enumerating  the  particular  work 
done  by  each,  and  supplying  their  business  ad- 
dresses, which  list  the  officers  were  instructed 
to  mail  in  reply  to  all  inquiries.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  it  still  remained  necessary  to 
answer  many  inquiries  by  letter  —  and  at 
least  one  president  of  this  organization  was 
elected  largely  on  the  platform  showing  that, 
while  seriously  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
organization,  he  was  not  actively  concerned 
in  practising,  and  was  consequently  consid- 
ered by  the  other  members  to  be  "neutral," 
and  thus  available  for  occupying  this  posi- 
tion- Whether  or  not  Mr.  Whittemore's 
suggestion  would  work  out  along  similar 
lines,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  state;  but 
the  definite  tendency  toward  professional 
jealousy  evident  in  many  localities  would 
seem  to  make  such  a  regrettablejresult  more 
than  a  little  probable! 

The  plates  of  this  issue  are  given  to  a  bank 
building  recently  built  at  New  Bedford  by 
Adden  &  Parker.  They  show  a  type  of  build- 
ing that  in  size  and  arrangement  we  believe 
to  be  of  general  interest  to  our  subscribers. 


The  January  number  is  to  be  a 
special  issue  of  some  fifty  or  more 
text  pages,  similar  to  our  special 
issue  of  last  August.  This  issue  has 
been  in  preparation  for  some  time, 
and  will  be  entirely  given  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  working-men's  and  immi- 
grants' housing  problems.  It  will  con- 
tain over  150  plans  for  houses,  in- 
cluding a  selection  from  the  best  de- 
signs submitted  in  the  competition 
conducted  by  the  National  American- 
ization Committee  last  fall.  Not  only 
will  this  number  include  the  prize  and 
mention  drawings,  with  their  specifi- 
cations, but  it  will  also  include  a 
thorough  selection  from  the  more  in- 
teresting of  the  designs  submitted  by 
the  competitors,  and  a  number  of 
special  articles  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem from  different  points  of  view,  in- 
cluding contributions  by  such  well- 
known  specialists  as  Frances  A.  Kel- 
lor,  Former  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Industries  and  Immigrations  in  New  York 
State;  Philip  Davis,  of  the  Civic  Service 
House,  Boston;  E.  T.  Hartman,  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Civic  League;  Mrs.  Johanna  Von 
Wagner,  formerly  Municipal  Housing  Expert 
of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  John  Ihlder,  Secretary 
of  the  Ellen  Wilson  Homes,  at  Washington, 
D.  C;  John  Nolen,  etc..  etc.;  with  a  number  of 
articles  dealing  with  different  special  asjjects 
of  the  competition,  matters  of  construction, 
materials,  etc.  The  same  issue  will  also  con- 
tain several  reproductions  of  the  prize- winning 
housing  design  submitted  for  the  Philadelphia 
Walter  Cope  Prize,  an  illustrated  article  on 
Row  Housing,  by  Robert  Leavitt  Davison, 
and  a  summary  of  the  Housing  developments 
thus  far  undertaken  in  North  America. 

In  short,  this  number  will  act  as  a  com- 
pendium of  Housing  information,  and  will 
stand  for  some  time  as  the  very  latest  word 
to  be  obtained  upon  that  subject  — ■  especially 
on  its  practical  and  architectural  aspects. 


The  Society  of  Beaux  Arts  Architects  has 
been  reorganized  as  the  "Beaux  Arts  Institute 
of  Design,"  to  teach  design  in  Architecture, 
Sculpture,  and  Mural  Painting  in  their  rela- 
tion to  Architecture.  These  new  departments 
are  associated  with  the  National  Sculpture 
Society  and  the  Societj-  of  !Mural  Painters. 
Circulars  of  information  may  be  obtained 
from  126  East  75th  Street,  New  York. 
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I  ne  Fairbanks  House  at  Dedliam,  iviass. 
Built  in  1636.  Excepting  the  shell  and 
adote  bouses  of  Florida  and  California, 
the  oldest  house  now  standing  in  America. 


281  lears  Old— and 
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Th«  Nonfacm  Pin«  Manui 

AaiocHCion  of  Minnesota,  Wucotum 
and  Midu^ft.  md  llic  Auodatcd 
White  Pine  Manu^Kturcn  of  Idaho 


Still  a  Comjhrtable  Home 

For  almost  three  centuries  this  unpainted  house  has  stood 
exposed  to  the  weather.  Continuously  occupied  and  still 
almost  perfectly  preserved,  it  offers  convincing  proof  ot  the 
enduring  qualities  of 

White  Pine 

Ever  since  the  Pilgrims  landed,  White  Pine  has  been  universally  recognized 
as  the  wood  preferred  above  all  others  in  home-building.  And  figuring  value 
in  terms  of  service,  it  is  the  most  economical. 

Despite  an  impression  of  its  scarcity,  White  Pine  is  still  abundantly  available 
today,  as  it  always  has  been, [in  all  grades  and  in  any  quantities  desired.  If 
the  lumber  dealers  supplying  your  clients  are  at  any  time  unable  to  furnish 
it,  we  should  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  being  helpful  to  you  in  securing  it. 

If  you  are  not  receiving  the  White  Pine  Series  of  Architectural  Monographs,  and 
feel  interested  in  having  them,  kindly  advise  Russell  F.  Whitehead,  132  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  who  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  you  with  the  current  and 
all  subsequent  numbers. 

White  Pine  Bureau 

2241  Merchants  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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Baldassare  Peruzzi 

Architect-    Painter —  Engineer 
A  Brief  Account  of  His  Life  and  Works 


By  W.  W.  Kent 


ON  the  seventh  of  March,  1480  (1481, 
common  style),  twenty-eight  years  after 
the  sack  of  Constantinople  by  Ma- 
homet II,  and  the  consequent  scattering  of  its 
trt-asures  of  art  and  literature  over  Europe,  and 
during  the  Roman  pontificate  of  Sixtus  IV, 
there  was  baptized  in  the  City  of  Siena,  Baldas- 
sare Thomasso  di  Giovanni  di  Salvestro  Peruzzi, 
destined  to  play  an  important  part  as  the  great- 
est architect,  and  one  of  the  foremost  painters, 
engineers,  designers,  and  inventors  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Renaissance. 

There  is  yet  a  persistent  tradition  that  he  was 
born  in  Ancaiano  near  Siena,  but  Milanesi,  a 
Sicnese,  who  made  most  careful  researches,  first 
pubhshcd  the  baptismal  record  in  evidence  to- 
day in  Siena,  and  therefore  believed  that  Siena 
was  Peruzzi's  birthplace. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  bare  possibility  that 
the  actual  birth  took  place  at  Ancaiano  and  the 
baptism  in  Siena,  which  would 
reconcile  the  facts  or  tales  that  his 
father  fled  from  Siena  to  Volterra 
during  civil  strife  (Ancaiano  being 
of  the  diocese  of  Volterra,  though 
near  Siena),  and  returned  to  Siena 
afterward,  and  that  Peruzzi  was  born 


Bust  of  Peruzzi 
By  Giovanni  Dupro,  1853 


in  Volterra;  and  the  fact  that  the  baptismal  rec- 
ord states  that  his  father  was  from  or  of  Volterra 
lends  color  to  this  possibility. 

However,  in  the  absence  of  any  actual  proof 
outside  of  the  baptismal  record,  Siena  must  be 
considered  the  birthplace,  and  it  is  clearly  estab- 
lished that  Peruzzi  called  himself  a  Sienesc,  and 
lived  in  Siena  in  early  boyhood,  too,  if  we  can 
trust  Vasari,  who  states  that  he  frequented  the 
shops  of  the  goldsmiths  there. 

The  "Bust  of  Peruzzi"  is  evidently  studied 
from  the  then-known  portraits,  and  expresses 
the  delicacy,  refinement,  gentleness,  and  keen- 
ness of  perception  which  are  indicated  in  every- 
thing in  painting  and  architecture  from  Peruzzi's 
brain  and  hand.  The  author,  a  Frenchman  and 
sculptor  of  repute,  may  have  had  access  to  ma- 
terial now  unavailable;  but  he  also  must  have 
known  the  likenesses  given  by  Vasari,  and  the 
drawing  in  Peruzzi's  Siena  sketch-book,  and  the 
one  in  the  Uffizi.  It  is  the  only  bust 
known  to  the  writer,  and  should 
be  reproduced  and  placed  in  the 
Pantheon,  which  he  so  constantly 
studied,  drew,  and  knew  as  perhaps 
few  men  ever  have  known  it. 
His    first    recorded    work    was 


5UkJy 
From  the  Uffi/i  Collection 


Madonna,  Child  with  Pomegranate,  and  Little  St.  John 
Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti,  5iena 


Study 
Piom  the  Uffizi  CZoUection 
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with  Pinturicchio  in  the 
Chapel  of  San  Giovanni  in 
the  Duomo  at  Siena.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that  Ricci  indeed  sup- 
posed that  Pinturicchio 
painted  the  "Madonna  with 
Pomegranate;"  but  so  con- 
^•incing  an  authority  as  Beren- 
son  states  it  is  Peruzzi's,  so 
doing  much  to  explain  the  ap- 
parently sudden  blossoming 
of  the  latter 's  talent  in  the 
apse  of  San  Onofrio,  Rome, 
which  decoration  is  finally, 
after  long  years  of  mistaken 
attribution  to  Peruzzi  and 
Pinturicchio,  conceded  by  the 
best  authorities  to  be  entirely 
Peruzzi's  work.  The  careful 
draughtsmanship,  the  exqui- 
site sense  of  color,  the  virile 
strength  of  the  composition 
and  its  general  handling,  en- 
hanced by  the  tooled  gold 
background,  impress  one  im- 
mediately as  the  work  of  a 
man  who  appreciated  but 
criticized  the  Byzantine  mas- 
ters, and  legitimately  took 
from  them  those  hints  which 
were  to  inspire  him  to  do  the 
remarkable  "terretta"  and 
"sgraffito"  work  with  metal- 
lic backgrounds  to  richly  col- 
ored classical  subjects,  which 
created  practically  a  school  of 
followers,  among  whom  Ma- 


Early  Study  in  Sepi^  :_!  1  iuiv.o  in  Church  of  (he  Fonteguista,  Siena 
From  Ori^na)  in  Metropolitan  Museum.  New  York 


turino  and  Polidoro  da  Cara- 
vaggio  became  distinguished. 
It  is  a  serious  loss  to  the  his- 
tory of  art  that  so  many  of 
those  external  decorations 
have  perished.  The  magnifi- 
cence of  their  coloring,  and 
the  fertility  shown  in  the 
grouping  of  many  figures  ef- 
fectively and  well  in  limited 
spaces,  we  can  only  faintly 
imagine  from  the  few  faded 
specimens  left  in  modern 
Italy. 

The  "Early  Study  in 
Sepia"  is  of  interest  in  illus- 
trating Peruzzi's  develop- 
n^ent  as  a  painter  —  a  side  of 
his  genius  too  little  known 
by  those  interested  only  in 
his  architectural  works.  This 
sketch  was  very  possibly  the 
original  sketch  from  which 
Peruzzi  painted  the  "Sibyl 
l'\)retelling  to  the  Emperor 
Augustus  the  Birth  of  Christ," 
on  the  house  opposite  the 
Church  of  San  Salvatore  in 
Lauro,  at  Rome;  a  decora- 
tion that  is  spoken  of  only  by 
Delle  Valle,  and  though  the 
sarre  in  subject  it  differs  en- 
tirely from  that  at  Fonte- 
guista,  Siena. 

Another  unusual  and  beau- 
tiful decorative  painting  is 
the  "Adoration  of  the  Magi," 
from  the  Pollini  Palace,  Siena. 


The  Ossoli  Palace,  Rome 


The  Palazzetto  Spada.'Rome 
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Entrance,  Ossoli  Palace,  Kome 


Any  former  publication  of  this 
vault  decoration  is  unknown  to 
the  writer.  It  was  I'eruzzi's 
favorite  subject,  and  one  of  his 
representations  of  it  was  lon^' 
attributed  to  Raphael.  The  col- 
oring is  still  excellent. 

Various  studies  by  Peruzzi  in 
the  Uflizi  are  of  immense  value 
to  the  student  in  architecture: 
first  of  all,  because  they  stimu- 
late imagination,  without  which 
architecture  is  so  often  mere 
copying;  second,  because  they 
teach  excellent  construction  as 
naturally  as  talking  to  a  child 
teaches  him  the  forms  of  speech 
most  simply  and  directly;  third, 
they  point  out  that  the  curved 
line  is  logically  to  be  employed 
on  plan  as  well  as  on  elevation, 
when  needed,  and  that  the  com- 
pass is  fully  as  good  a  tool  at 
times  as  the  T-square  and  tri- 
angle, a  fact  which  we  are  some- 
times too  lazy  to  admit;  indeed, 
there  are  ways  of  counter  thrust- 
ing by  a  circular  wall  which 
form  the  very  essence  of  inex 
pensive  and  logical  method. 
This  the  Renaissance  designers 
appreciated  and  used  better  than 
we  do  to-day,  with  our  steel 
foundations  below  and  skeleton 
construction  above  ground.  The 
sketches  for  candelabra  are 
also  from  the  Uflizi  Collection, 
and  show  Peruzzi's  mastery  of 
delicate  line  and  appropriate 
ornament  —  the  latter  strongly 
influenced  by  his  studies  of  the 
decoration  of  Roman  palaces 
and  tombs. 

Among  his  architectural 
works,  the  Ossoli  Palace  is  one 
of  the  best  examples  of  Roman 
work,  spoken  of  in  glowing 
terms  by  Quatremere  de  Quincey 
and  Leon  Palustre.  Its  side 
aces  the  Spada  Palace,  and  it 
ronts  on  the  Vicolo  Balestrari. 


Sketches  for  Candelabra,  by  Perlizzi 
From  the  Uffizi  Collection 


'  L'Apparila,"  or  Farmhouse  of  the  Loggias,  near  Siena 


Doorway,  1 1 7  Via  t^ontserrato,  Rome 

Here  Peruzzi  set  his  unmis- 
takable sign  manual,  in  the 
classic  bas-reliefs  over  the  door- 
way and  between  the  basement 
windows;  the  latter  reliefs  are 
now  lost,  though  shown  in  old 
engravings.  The  straightfor- 
wardness and  simplicity  of  both 
plan  and  elevation  well  repay 
study. 

The  Palazzetto  Spada  was 
either  never  completed  or  partly 
torn  down;  probably  the  latter 
is  the  case,  because  drawings  of 
the  entire  balanced  front  exist. 
It  is  probably  all  Peruzzi's  work, 
or  suggested  and  overseen  by 
him,  as  we  know  of  no  one  else 
who  worked  so  closely  in  Pe- 
ruzzi's St)  le.  The  plan  is  worth 
studying,  but  the  writer  did  not 
secure  a  drawing  of  it.  It  is  one 
of  the  great  quantity  of  Roman 
designs  by  the  master  that 
still  await  the  hand  of  some  en- 
terprising traveling  student  to 
l)lace  them  at  our  service  for 
further  study.  The  streets  of 
what  is  left  of  Rome  of  the 
Golden  Age  of  the  Renaissance 
contain  numerous  examples  of 
Peruzzi's  work,  a  mine  in  which 
Letarouilly  and  Percier  and 
Fontaine  only  began  to  ex- 
plore. 

One  of  Peruzzi's  most  famous 
doorways  is  at  117  Via  Montser- 
rato,  Rome,  often  spoken  of  and 
praised;  though  few  if  any  wri- 
ters have  noted  that  the  entire 
building  has  a  strong  Peruzzian 
character,  especially  in  the  string 
course  details  and  side  windows. 

One  of  Peruzzi's  simplest  and 
most  charming  designs  is  the 
"  Farmhouse  of  the  Loggias," 
or  "L'Apparita;" — a  beautiful 
construction  of  exquisite  pro- 
portions, built  all  in  brick,  at  the 
end  of  an  ordinary  farmhouse, 
evidently  because  of  the  view. 
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\1ew  from  Terrace.  Villa  Vicobello.  near  Siena 


View  from  Garden,  Villa  Vicobello,  near  Siena 


It  recalls  the  small  casino,  or 
out-building,  near  the  Villa  Far- 
nesina,  Rome  (now  destroyed), 
but  illustrated  by  Von  GejTnul- 
ler,  and  by  him  attributed  to 
Raphael,  but  flatly  contradicted 
by  an  earlier  writer  related  to 
Chigi,  "II  Magnifico,"  the  owner 
of  the  Farnesina,  then  known  as 
the  Villa  Chigi,  who  says  Pe- 
ruzzi  did  it  with  Raphael,  over- 
seen by  another. 

Both  house  and  stables  at  the 
Villa  Vicobello,  Siena,  as  well  as 
garden  walls,  gardens,  and  well, 
illustrate  Peruzzi's  methods  in 
a  simple,  but  most  deUghtful, 
countrj'  house  of  the  period.  The 
niche  in  the  garden  wall  is  illus- 
trated by  Inigo  Triggs  and  oth- 
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Plan  for  San  Martino  and  Cloister, 
From  the  Uffizi  Collection 


Siena 


ers,  but  the  house  has  never  been 
shown  adequately. 

The  plan  for  San  Martino 
shows  Peruzzi's  fine  line  on  plan 
and  his  splendid  sense  of  pro- 
portion, construction,  and  archi- 
tectural effect  obtained  almost 
magically.  Could  a  church  com- 
mittee, that  most  capricious  of 
bodies,  fail  to  accept  a  church 
built  logically  on  these  lines?  It 
would  almost  make  them  bor- 
row funds  to  build  the  lovely 
cloister.  Though  known  to  few, 
some  one  should  certainly  make 
measured  drawings  of  it  soon, 
as  well  as  of  the  beautiful  lines 
of  the  Carmine  Tower,  as 
W.  P.  B.  Longfellow  so  elo- 
quently pleaded  years  ago. 


Cloister  of  San  Martino,  Siena 
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The  "Business"  of  Architecture 

Part  III.    Section  2 
By  Daniel  Paul  Higgins 


TWO  tendencies  are  now 
active  in  the  modern  archi- 
tect's office, —  specializa- 
tion and  cooperation.  We  find  the 
man  who  once  had  charge  of  all 
ofl&ce  details,  overseeing  the 
making  of  drawings,  writing 
specifications,  superintending 
construction,  etc.,  gradually  dis- 
appearing. With  increased  com- 
petition and  modern  complicated 
problems,  ])rogressive  architects 
have  shifted  their  basis  of  action 
and  method  of  production. 
'I'his  natural  process  has  de- 
manded specialization,  with  the 
result  that  men  must  now  be 
trained  along  special  lines,  so 
as  to  minimize  costs  and  avoid 
unnecessary  and  wasteful  return 
movements  and  double  handling 
of  matters  and  details  of  office 
work. 

If  the  reader  will  by  now  be 
willing  to  grant  and  accept  it  to 
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be  a  fact  that  successful  architects  have  taken  care  to  perfect 
their  office  business  organizations  in  starting  their  business,  we 
can  proceed  constructively  to  discuss  those  further  details  of 
organization,  having  recognized  as  a  principal  object  the  purpose 
of  uniting  a  number  or  several  individuals  so  that  they  may  form 
one  effective  and  successful  working  unit. 

The  following  are  the  four  chief  aims  of  an  architect's  organ- 
ization as  expressed  by  a  member  of  a  progressive  and  successful 
iirm: 

1.  To  unite  individuals  into  a  systematic  body,  purposed  to 
work  together  for  a  common  end. 

2.  To  unite  in  reciprocal  and  concrete  relation  and  duties. 

3.  To  bring  into  systematic  connection  and  cooperation  the 
parts  of  a  whole. 

4.  To  prepare  for  the  transaction  of  business  by  appointing 
authorities  over  a  divided  or  subdivided  parts  of  a  whole,  so 
that  the  duties  of  each  shall  correlate  and  cooperate  with  all. 

These  definitions  show  the  necessity  of  cooperative  working 
by  the  heads  of  departments.  Any  organization  that  is  not  effi- 
ciently and  harmoniously  working  is  diseased.  It  is  just  this  lack 
of  harmony  and  sympathy  which  has  wrecked  many  a  firm's 
chances  for  success.  They  start 
out  with  the  highest  of  pros- 
pects upon  the  outside  surface, 
but  neglect  to  pay  sufficient 
attention  to  the  apparently  sim- 
ple and  unimportant  affairs 
within! 

In  offices  of  any  size  an  essen- 
tial requisite  for  obtaining  a 
good  working  system  is  a  care- 


fully prepared  chart  showing 
the  relation  of  the  various  em- 
ployees to  the  business  as  a 
whole.  This  graphic  presenta- 
tion of  an  office  system  clears  up 
more  questionable  points  than 
any  method  that  has  ever  been 
devised.  It  is  extremely  effective 
in  this  respect  because  of  the 
very  simplicity  employed  in  its 
construction.  Once  laid  out,  a 
copy  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  every  member  or  em- 
ployee having  authority  within 
the  firm. 

It  is  helpful  for  analytical 
purposes  to  make  a  chart  out- 
lining the  various  relations  gov- 
erning the  organization  so  as  to 
show  the  very  foundation  upon 
which  authority  is  based.  There 
has  been  more  discord  caused  by 
lack  of  these  very  elements  in 
large  offices  than  by  reason  of 
any  other  one  thing.  As  well  try 
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to  construct  a  building  without  a  foundation  as  to  try  to  con- 
duct a  business  without  proper  organization. 

The  charts  which  are  shown  herewith  are  the  results  of  very 
thorough  investigations  of  some  of  the  most  important  and  most 
successful  firms  in  America,  and  if  properly  studied  they  will  be 
found  to  contain  many  helpful  suggestions. 

In  most  instances  the  character  of  organizations  varies  materi- 
ally, being  governed  by  the  difference  in  volume  of  business  and 
character  of  work.  Each  concern  has  its  own  particular  prob- 
lems, necessitating  a  wide  difference  in  the  experience  demanded 
from  the  persons  in  charge  and  from  the  employees. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  systematic  definition  of  the  functions 
as  outlined  in  the  following  charts,  it  is  worth  noting  that  these 
two  architects'  organizations  have  been  here  selected  for  illus- 
tration from  many  individual  concerns  because  of  their  splendid 
reputation  for  the  execution  of  a  large  and  meritorious  volume 
of  work.  Both  men  are  of  a  serious,  hard-working  type,  and  have 
earned  their  good  reputation  and  large  practice  by  no  other 
means  than  merit  and  the  cooperation  of  a  smooth-working  and 
efficient  architectural  office  organization.  They  believe  —  as  do 
il  many  other  successful  architects  —  that  subordinates  should  be 

developed,  and  can  seldom  be 
secured  ready  made. 

Fig.  4.  Character  oj  Work.  In 
addition  to  many  Federal,  State, 
and  City  structures,  his  practice 
consists  of  a  very  high-grade 
commercial  work. 

Architect.  Combined  with  his 
unusual  combination  of  artistic 
and  business  talent,  he  has  a  re- 
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markable  capacity  for  hard  work,  a  convincing  personality, 
a  thorough  appreciation  and  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of 
the  business  man,  takes  a  very  active  interest  in  design,  promo- 
tion and  business,  and  a  general  interest  in  all  the  affairs  of  the 
business. 

Business  Department.  This  department  has  been  managed  for 
many  years  by  an  authority  thoroughly  trained  in  business 
affairs.  Is  charged  with  the  accounting  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  all  money,  and  for  the  recording  of  all  transactions 
involving  money  both  as  regards  office  and  jobs.  Signs  certifi- 
cates and  audits  all  orders  for  extra  work;  receives  and  distrib- 
utes all  correspondence;  has  supervisory  charge  of  the  stenog- 
raphers, boys,  etc.,  and  matters  personal  to  the  architect. 

Job  Management  Department.  Like  the  business  department, 
this  department  has  been  managed  for  years  by  an  individual 
who  is  regarded  as  the  chief  assistant  to  the  architect  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  management  of  the  buildings  after  they  leave 
the  designing  department.  Attends  to  clients  and  correspondence 
in  this  respect,  and  has  complete  authority  to  engage  contractors, 
receive  estimates,  and 
award  contracts;  issues 
extra  orders  (audited  by 
accountant),  and  has 
general  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  specifi- 
cation, mechanical,  and 
superintending  depart- 
ments. 

Designing  Department. 
This  department  is  con- 
trolled by  a  person  pos- 
sessing very  rare  de- 
signing ability,  who,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the 
architect,  gives  much 
time  and  study  to  de- 
sign. The  office  as  a  re- 
sult is  able  to  produce 
work  of  a  good  and  con- 
sistent character. 

Fig.  5.  Character  of 
Work.  While  this  archi- 
tect is  not  credited  with 
as  great  avolume  of  work 
as  the  first-mentioned 
architect,  it  is  frequently 
said  that  his  work  is  in 
a  class  by  itself.  His 
reputation  for  residen- 
tial and  interior  work, 
decoration,     landscape, 
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and  garden  development,  is  of  the  very  highest  order,  and  has 
merited  the  respect  of  the  entire  profession. 

Business  Department.  The  head  of  this  department  is  a  spe- 
cialist in  business,  and  is  answerable  in  authority  only  to  the 
architect.  Has  charge  of  all  records  of  the  business  and  jobs,  es- 
pecially those  involving  money  in  any  way.  Receives  all  corre- 
spondence and  checks  and  distributes  same.  Hires  all  employees, 
and  has  supervision  over  the  stenographic  and  filing  departments, 
office  routine,  and  policy.  Assists  generally  with  details  of  deco- 
ration and  other  matters  personal  to  the  architect. 

Interior  and  Decoration  Department.  The  volume  of  work  done 
in  this  direction  is  large,  and  is  entirely  handled  by  the  architect, 
assisted  by  his  business  authority  in  matters  of  detail.  This,  in 
addition  to  criticizing  design  and  seeing  clients  when  necessary, 
occupies  the  major  part  of  the  architect's  time. 

Chief  Draughtsman  and  Designer.  Has  complete  authority  over 
this  department  and,  under  the  direction  of  the  architect,  does 
all  the  designing.  He  is  assisted  by  a  thoroughly  practical  per- 
son, who  acts  on  all  mechanical  matters,  and  checks  and  signs 

all  drawings  before  they 
are  delivered  to  the  job 
management  depart- 
ment. 

Joh  Management  De- 
partment. This  depart- 
ment is  divided  into  two 
parts, —  city  and  out- 
of-town  work, —  and  is 
headed  by  two  individ- 
uals separate  in  author- 
ity. Their  functions 
consist  of  seeing  and 
serving  clients  regarding 
progress  of  work  and 
matters  of  construction, 
engaging  contractors,  re- 
ceiving estimates,  and 
letting  contracts  (after 
all  matters  are  recorded 
by  the  business  author- 
ity). Each  has  direction 
over  all  correspondence 
in  relation  to  his  work, 
attends  to  contractors, 
and  does  all  the  super- 
intending. 

{Note. —  As  both  or- 
ganizations are  based  on 
a  classification  of  func- 
tions, it  is  essential  to 
note   that   subordinates 
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Elevations  reproduced  at  the  scale  of  sixteen  Jttt  to  the  inch;  plot  plan  at  the  scale  of  forty  feet  to  the  inch 

PLOT  PLAN  AND  LND  E.LE.VATIONS 

HOUSE   AT   HARVARD.   MASS. 

RALPH  W.  GRAY.  ARCHITECT 
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Ualph  W  Gcay  Architect 
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PRINCIPAL  FLOOR  PLAN  AND  LLtVATIONS 

HOUSE  AT  HARVARD.   MASS. 

RALPH  W.  GRAY,  ARCHITECT 
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DIRECTORS'   ROOM 

MLRCHANTS   NATIONAL  BANK,   NEW   BEDFORD,   MASS. 

ADDEN  &  PARKER.  ARCHITECTS 
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in  both  cases  have  been  devel- 
oped from  a  very  early  period 
in  the  history  of  the  business. 
By  proper  stimulation  the  archi- 
tects have  been  able  to  secure 
loyal  and  increasingly  efficient 
service.  With  the  growth  of  the 
organization  men  have  been 
selected  from  the  ranks  who 
have  been  especially  fitted  to 
head  the  various  departments. 
Both  architects  are  frank  in  ac- 
knowledging that  their  success 
is  due  largely  to  the  coopera- 
tion, alertness,  and  activity  of 
their  subordinates.  Before  pro- 
ceeding with  the  organization 
charts  of  firms,  it  can  be  said 
that  while  a  sole  proprietor  may 
secure  the  services  of  such  as- 
sistants who  may  serve  him  well, 
yet  instances  are  rare  where  the 
same  success  can  be  obtained  as 
in  the  case  of  a  partnership  com- 
prised of  two  or  more  individuals,  who  not  only  divide  the  re- 
sponsibility between  them,  but,  what  is  more  important,  give  it 
the  personal  attention  it  demands.  The  following  organizations, 
as  in  the  case  of  individual  concerns  above  mentioned,  are  espe- 
cially selected.  In  each  case  a  number  of  men  associated  in  order 
to  bring  together  qualities  which  are  as  a  rule  not  found  in  one. 
In  a  few  years  both  firms  have  developed  an  unusually  large 
practice,  and  have  earned  a  splendid  reputation  as  clever  de- 
signers and  efficient  business  men.  It  is  due  to  such  qualities  as 
this  that  they  have  been  repeatedly  favored  with  large  commis- 
sions of  a  monumental  and  commercial  character.] 

Fig.  6.  Character  of  Work.  This  firm,  in  a  few  years  of  practice, 
has  established  a  record  for  quantity  and  quality  of  commercial 
work  that  would  be  difficult  to  excel.  Among  the  many  buildings 
credited  to  them  are  several  that  will  stand  for  many  years  as 
monuments  to  this  firm  and  the  country. 

Description  of  Functions.  In  the  order  as  outlined  in  the  above 
chart  each  member  performs  those  functions  to  which  he  is  best 
adapted.  For  example:  the  member  controlling  the  business  is 
regarded  as  an  absolute  authority  and  is  always  consulted  in 
such  matters.  The  other  three  members,  all  especially  trained 
and  experienced  in  design  and  job  management,  regulate  the 
assignment  of  the  work  in  the  office  so  that  at  all  times 
each  member  independently  con- 
trols one  or  more  jobs  from  the 
very  beginning  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work.  They  are 
assisted  by  a  very  capable  de- 
signing draughtsman,  and  other 
men,  appointed  to  supervise  the 
production  of  drawings  and  from 
time  to  time  visit  the  work  in 
order  to  see  that  the  details  are 
executed  in  accordance  with  the 
drawings. 

The  fourth  member  is  re- 
garded as  the  mechanical  brains 
of  the  firm  and  is  consulted  in 
all  practical  points.  In  addition 
to  such  functions  he  writes  speci- 
fications, attends  to  all  matters 
relating  to  mechanical  equip- 
ment, does  superintending,  and 
in  a  general  way  looks  after 
contractors. 

Fig.  y.  Character  of  Work. 
Like  the  firm  above  mentioned, 
this  has  been  established  only  a 
few  years,  and  in  that  time  has 
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been  more  successful  than  they 
had  anticipated.  Doing  com- 
mercial work  entirely,  and  ap- 
proaching this  work  from  a 
strictly  business  point  of  view, 
they  nevertheless  give  design 
its  due  consideration.  Again, 
like  the  firm  described  in  chart 
six,  they  have  set  a  pace  for 
qualities  most  interesting  to  the 
business  man.  This  is  evidenced 
by  the  rapid  development  of 
their  business,  and  at  this  date 
they  are  engaged  in  important 
work  amounting  to  over  nine 
millions  of  dollars. 

Firm.  Each  partner  is  a  spe- 
cialist in  his  recognized  func- 
tions. The  two  most  prominent 
members  have  extraordinary 
ability  and  knowledge  for  fi- 
nance and  promotion  —  this  in 
addition  to  a  splendid  training 
and  experience  in  architecture. 
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Much  time  is  given  by  them  in  discovering  propositions,  inves- 
tigating incidental  conditions,  solving  in  advance  difficult  prob- 
lems most  likely  to  arise  in  building  developments,  and  —  most 
important  of  all  —  having  access  to  money-markets,  where  they 
are  in  a  position  to  secure  the  best  financial  assistance  for  their 
clients. 

Description  of  Department  Functions.  Like  many  other  archi- 
tects' organizations,  this  business  is  departmental  in  so  far  as 
each  department  head  is  responsible  directly  to  the  firm.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  go  into  any  further  detail  as  to  the  classification 
of  functions,  as  the  chart  clearly  defines  all  of  the  relations  gov- 
erning the  organization,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  owing 
to  the  large  amount  of  work,  the  job  management  is  under  the 
direction  of  five  or  six  men  who  are  assigned  as  many  jobs  as 
they  are  capable  of  supervising  efficiently.  These  men  have 
charge  from  the  beginning  of  working  drawings  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  building,  assuming  full  charge  of  all  functions  as  out- 
lined in  chart.  The  firm  has  found  this  method  an  economical 
one,  for  by  its  operation  a  head  draughtsman  and  general  super- 
intendent are  ehminated,  and  at  the  same  time  interest  and  gen- 
eral efficiency  are  promoted. 

Having  dealt  with  the  organizations  of  several  prominent 
offices  well  known  by  reputation  and  doing  a  large  and  varied 

volume  of  work,  the  following 
charts  are  given  as  representing 
more  the  average  of  up-to-date 
architects'  organizations. 

Of  these  last  two  charts,  Fig. 
8  is  representative  of  the  organ.;:^ 
ization  of  an  office  controlled 
and  directed  by  a  single  indi\-id- 
ual.  In  connection  with  the 
explanations  of  the  previous 
charts,  any  detailed  explanation 
should  be  unnecessary-.  Details 
in  its  organization  would  of 
course  necessarily  var>-  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  and  size  of  the 
work  done  in  the  office.  The 
chart  shown  in  Fig.  9  displays 
an  organization  typical  for  a 
firm  composed  of  two  members, 
one  devoting  his  time  to  design 
and  office  control,  the  other  to 
the  business  organization,  and — 
very  possibly  —  also  taking  gen- 
eral charge  of  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  building  and  of  its 
construction  details. 
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Advertising  in  Relation  to  Architecture 

Contributions  by  Albert  Kelsey,  Irving  K.  Pond,  and  C.  A.  Whittemore 


The  Architectural  Review,  Boston,  Mass. 
My  dear  Mr.  Editor: 

The  subject  of  your  sj-mposium  involves  far  too  deep  and  much 
too  far-reaching  principles  for  merely  any  offhand  reply.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  I  feel  that  there  is  a  strong  need  for  educating 
the  public,  and  consider  it  the  duty  of  the  better  element  of  the 
profession,  through  its  organizations  and  the  press,  to  draw  a 
sharp  line  of  demarkation  between  scholarly,  serious,  well- 
meaning  architects  who  produce  distinguished  work  all  the 
time,  and  are  not  purely  money-makers,  and  those  "brokers" 
who  thrive  by  deceiving  the  rich  and  influential,  and  delivering 
inferior,  or  at  least  indifferent,  grades  of  architecture,  according 
to  circumstances.  By  this,  I  mean  there  is  a  class  of  so-called 
architects  that  thrives  by  working  upon  the  vanity  and  igno- 
rance of  its  clients,  and  augments  its  profits  by  having  much 
of  its  designing  done  by  contractors  and  sub-contractors.  These 
men  are  "quacks,"  and  should  be  shown  up. 

In  short,  the  better  element  of  the  profession  unquestionably 
needs  to  have  its  standards  and  ideals  thoroughly  advertised, 
and  to  that  extent  I  "sincerely  believe  in  the  necessity  for  the 
profession  obtaining  a  more  up-to-date  outlook  on  the  problem 
of  advertising." 

Believe  me,  Very  sincerely  yours, 

Albert  Kelsey,  F.  A.  I.  A. 

Mr.  Editor: 

You  have  asked  for  a  word  from  me  upon  the  topic  of  adver- 
tising. I  confess  that  the  subject  finds  me  a  bit  lukewarm.  Ad- 
vertising is  a  matter  of  taste  —  quite  as  much  a  matter  of  taste 
as  is  design;  in  the  one  case  a  combination  of  words  —  in  the 
other  a  combination  of  forms  and  colors.  As  to  whether  the  re- 
sult in  either  case  is  in  good  or  bad  taste  depends  on  the  com- 
bination and  the  underlying  motive.  Either  may  be  dishonest, 
and  so  to  be  condemned  ethically.  Either  may  be  insincere  and 
flamboyant,  and  so  to  be  condemned  aesthetically.  Personally,  it 
is  distasteful  for  me  to  advertise  —  many  others  are  not  so  con- 
stituted. I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  another  should  not  adver- 
tise; all  I  seek  is  that  he  should  be  honest  with  himself  and  the 
public,  and  work  no  injury  to  his  neighbor.  All  that  the  ethics 
of  a  profession  should  be  concerned  in  is  as  to  whether  a  word 
or  act  injures  another  or  interferes  with  his  rights  —  and  this 
applies  quite  as  much  to  competitions  and  job-getting  as  to  ad- 
vertising and  design.  Paid  advertising  may  in  instances  be  in 
comparatively  good  taste,  and  free  advertising  quite  otherwise. 
Space  taken  by  an  association  or  body  to  inculcate  ethical  and 
aesthetic  ideals  in  the  minds  of  the  public  is  space  well  and  com- 
mendably  used,  and  the  payment  for  such  space  is  not  to  be  con- 
demned; but  the  person  must  not  be  in  evidence,  i.e.,  the  presen- 
tation should  be  by  the  "president"  or  the  "secretary,"  not  by 
"so  and  so,  president"  or  "so  and  so,  secretary."  This  latter  gives 
a  president  or  a  secretary  unfair  advantage  over  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  body.  An  architect  should  be  chosen  for  his  ability, 
and  not  for  what  it  may  be  his  duty  to  say  for  others,  or  his  de- 
sire to  say  of  himself  —  in  paid  space  or  otherwheres.  When  it 
comes  to  action  by  professional  societies  in  the  matter  of  dis- 
ciplining members,  I  should  advise  a  certain  tolerance  and 
leniency  such  as  is  displayed  when  the  member  falls  from  grace 
—  that  is,  transgresses  the  canons  of  aesthetics  —  in  the  field  of 
pure  design.  Yours  very  truly, 

Irving  K.  Pond,  F.  A.  I.  A. 

To  the  Editor,  Dear  Sir: 

In  some  of  the  recent  issues  of  your  magazine  a  most  suggestive 
discussion  on  the  subject  of  professional  advertising  has  ap- 
peared. As  this  is  a  matter  which  cannot  be  arbitrarily  deter- 
mined, it  is  indeed  a  valuable  assistance  in  reaching  a  solution 


of  the  question  to  have  your  pages  open  to  a  frank,  friendly 
presentation  of  ideas. 

Individual  advertising  among  architects  would  undoubtedly 
create  a  chaotic  condition,  especially  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
wished  the  services  of  an  architect  but  who  did  not  personally 
know  any  members  of  the  profession. 

Regardless  of  the  standing  of  the  architect,  and  regardless  of 
the  work  he  may  have  done,  there,  is  no  possible  means  as  yet 
devised  for  the  layman  to  differentiate  between  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  business  card  of  a  truly  efficient,  practical,  success- 
ful architect  and  an  office  boy  who  has  just  hung  out  his  shingle, 
unless  the  advertiser  chooses  to  illustrate  photographs  of  his  exe- 
cuted work  along  with  his  business  card.  If  cuts  of  this  charac- 
ter were  to  have  any  value  to  the  layman  from  the  standpoint  of 
assisting  him  to  arrive  at  a  decision  regarding  a  contemplated 
structure,  the  cuts  should  of  necessity  be  sufficiently  large  to  give 
a  clear  idea  of  the  building  —  otherwise  a  small  half-tone  might 
be  so  deceptive  as  to  be  of  doubtful  value. 

The  insertion  of  a  business  card  with  the  names  of  various 
buildings  constructed  would  be  all  right  for  purely  local  work, 
but  would  have  no  effect,  in  a  real-estate  enterprise,  upon  a  pro- 
posed investor  who  was  not  familiar  with  the  buildings  enumer- 
ated in  the  list. 

The  position,  then,  of  presenting  individual  advertising  seems 
to  be  almost  hopeless  from  the  point  of  view  of  giving  actual 
assistance  to  the  real-estate  operator  in  his  search  for  satisfac- 
tory architectural  services.  There  is,  however,  one  method  which 
could  be  adopted  with  dignity  and  with  benefit,  not  only  to  the 
profession  at  large  but  to  the  world  at  large  —  in  so  far  as  the 
world  at  large  is  interested  in  architecture  and  architectural 
problems.  If  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  should  ad- 
vertise in  magazines  which  would  be  most  likely  to  reach  bank- 
ers, real-estate  operators,  and  men  interested  in  building  con- 
struction, and  ■should  offer  their  services  to  help  out  any  one  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  the  status  of  various  architects,  it  would  be 
a  great  help.  The  desired  information  could  be  given  by  the 
American  Institute  in  a  perfectly  fair,  impartial  manner,  and 
would  not  be  detrimental  to  any  of  the  individual  members. 

Further  than  this,  if  the  local  chapters  and  the  various  socie- 
ties of  architects  should  advertise  in  a  digniffed  manner,  the  lay- 
man would  be  immediately  confronted  with  a  source  of  informa- 
tion whose  reliability  he  could  not  doubt.  Take,  for  example,  the 
building  committee  of  a  small  investment  company,  who  are 
desiring  to  erect  a  building  of  a  particular  character  and  are  not 
acquainted  with  any  local  architects  in  whose  ability  they  have 
sufficient  confidence  to  entrust  the  commission.  Their  method 
of  obtaining  the  information  which  would  help  them  in  arriving 
at  a  satisfactory  selection  of  an  architect  is  primarily  by  inter- 
rogating friends  who  may  have  erected  similar  buildings.  If, 
however,  it  were  possible  for  them  to  turn  to  some  magazine  or 
paper  to  which  they  regularly  subscribe,  and  find  in  that  an 
advertisement  of  a  society  of  architects  which  offers  its  services 
to  the  real-estate  operator  in  the  selection  of  an  architect,  in  the 
conduct  of  competitions,  and  in  expert  advice,  it  would  seem  as 
though  this  sort  of  service  might  fill  a  long-felt  want  and  elimi- 
nate the  possibility  of  a  commission  of  the  kind  above  noted 
falling  into  hands  where  it  would  not  properly  be  cared  for.  The 
individual  members  of  the  profession  who  are  outside  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Architects  would  not  be  harmed  by  it,  but  would  find 
it  more  advantageous  to  belong  to  such  a  society;  while  those 
members  of  the  profession  who  would  be  ineligible  to  the  Soci- 
ety of  Architects,  by  virtue  of  their  moral  standard  or  their 
lack  of  sufficient  ability,  would  be  placed  in  a  position  where 
their  work  would  be  confined  to  buildings  of  lesser  importance 
than  frequently,  under  the  present  method,  fall  into  the  hands 
of  incompetents.  Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  A.  Whittemore,  A.  I.  A. 
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THE  Fiftieth  Convention  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  has  passed.  Its  acts  and  its  impressions  alone 
remain.  Upon  the  mingled  verdict  of  these  only  can  its 
value  be  estimated  in  the  future.  Its  acts,  be  they  positive, 
negative,  or  "neutral," —  that  word  that  has  so  strangely  come 
to  have  a  new  meaning  in  all  the  Americas!  —  must  remain 
equally  to  affect  all  members  of  the  Institute  in  the  future;  un- 
less, indeed,  they  may  next  year  be  again  modified  or  rescinded. 
Its  impressions  —  diverse  and  conflicting,  as  always  — will  linger 
only  in  the  minds  of  those  in  attendance,  until  slowly  smudged 
from  their  memories  by  the  inexorable  finger  of  Time. 
''  As  a  matter  of  record,  it  should  first  be  stated  that  the  ticket 
prepared  by  the  administration  was  elected  to  office  as  follows: 
John  Lawrence  Mauran,  President;  C.  Grant  La  Farge,  First 
Vice-President;  W.  R.  B.  Willcox  (Seattle),  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent; W.  Stanley  Parker,  Secretary;  and  D.  Everett  Waid,  Treas- 
urer. The  three  new  Directors  are  Burt  L.  Fenner,  New  York; 
William  B.  Faville,  San  Francisco;  and  Thomas  R.  Kimball. 
Omaha.  The  following  members  were  advanced  to  "Fellow": 
Chester  H.  Aldrich,  F.  L.  Ackerman,  Prof.  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin,  of 
New  York  City;  Edwin  H.  Hewitt  and  Frederick  M.  Mann, 
Minneapolis;  BenruD  Janssen,  Pittsburgh;  Geo.  W.  Maher, 
Chicago;  W.  Stanley  Parker,  Boston;  E.  L.  Stewardson,  Phila- 
delphia; Waddy  B.  Wood,  W'ashington;  Ion  Lewis,  Portland, 
Ore.;  and  Leon  Coquard,  Detroit.  Arthur  K.  Porter,  of  Yale, 
and  William  J.  Wilgus  were  elected  to  Honorary  Membership. 

The  entire  spirit  of  this  convention  was  undoubtedly  consid- 
erably affected  by  two  factors  —  both  new  to  recent  gatherings. 
There  was  first  in  evidence  an  unusual  democracy  of  feeling,  en- 
gendered in  part  by  the  large  numbers  in  attendance  at  these 
sessions, —  the  total  must  have  come  near  to  two  hundred,  or 
nearly  double  the  number  present  in  Washington  last  year !  — 
and  perhaps  somewhat  to  be  attributed  to  the  mid-western  locale 
itself.  This  must  also  have  been  increased  by  the  invitation  ex- 
tending the  benefits  of  attendance  at  the  sessions  to  members  of 
the  profession  outside  the  ranks  of  the  Institute  itself.  And  there 
was  next  to  be  noted  a  certain  repressed  spirit  of  enthusiasm, 
that  evidenced  itself  every  now  and  again  —  but  most  especially 
at  the  final  untangling  of  the  coil  that  seemed  possessed  to  con- 
fuse the  issue  of  making  the  Octagon  into  a  permanent  memorial 
to  Charles  F.  McKim  by  means  of  a  new  endowment  fund,  to  the 
raising  of  which  the  convention  pledged  itself  with  complete 
unanimity  and  apparent  satisfaction.  And  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  this  enthusiasm  resulted  from  the  great  sense  of  relief 


that  the  "old  guard" — whose  ranks  were  notably  lessened  on 
this  occasion  by  the  absence  of  many  familiar  faces  —  experi- 
enced when  they  finally  realized  that,  for  the  first  time  in  years, 
they  were  to  be  asked  to  go  over  the  committee  reports  once  only 
in  business  session,  instead  of  the  over-tiresomeness  and  triple 
reiteration  practised  on  this  routine  work  in  recent  years. 

It  was  this  Octagon  motion  that  also  came  in  for  the  great- 
est amount  of  discussion  on  the  floor,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
wishes  of  the  convention  became  so  evident  as  finally  to  clarify 
the  situation  so  that  definite  action  could  be  taken.  Unfortu- 
nately, so  much  cannot  be  said  for  other  subjects  and  other  ses- 
sions. The  "Whitewash"  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Information,  while  challenged  by  the  more  clear-sighted,  was 
nevertheless  finally  railroaded  through  without  the  greater  por- 
tion of  those  voting  realizing  its  full  purport.  Exactly  the  re- 
verse with  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Education.  The  prac- 
tical difiiculties  of  the  course  proposed  by  the  committee  were 
here  recognized,  and  the  convention  was  in  this  case  prevented 
from  rashly  advertising  its  own  ignorance,  as  in  the  other  instance. 
Both  these  subjects  will  later  be  discussed  more  fully  on  this  page. 

That  present-day  epidemic  of  "Wilsonitis" — a  state  of  vacil- 
lating indecision  —  to  which  the  conventions  of  the  Institute 
have  long  been  prone,  came  also  to  the  fore  on  one  or  two  other 
occasions;  especially  in  discussing  a  uniform  law  for  the  "licens- 
ing" or  "registering"  of  architects.  While  there  are  two  sides, 
and  many  difiiculties,  to  this  problem,  it  is  yet  one  on  which  the 
Institute  should  have  definite  convictions  —  and  not  be  afraid  to 
express  them!  "Benevolent  neutraUty,"  the  phrase  officially  re- 
minted  to  express  the  Institute's  attitude  on  this  important  ques- 
tion, was  later  expressed  more  tersely  and  clearly,  in  current 
vernacular,  by  a  speaker  from  the  floor,  as  "finding  a  clear  way 
out!" 

The  entire  —  and,  last  year,  the  much  vexed  and  vexing  — 
problem  of  the  Chapter  "inter-relations"  was  this  year  rapidly 
and  easily  handled  through  the  convention's  almost  instant  ac- 
ceptance of  the  changes  in  By-Laws  and  Constitution  proposed 
by  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Perkins'  committee,  to  which  the  question 
of  changing  the  means  of  selecting  names  of  Fellows  was  also 
referred,  along  with  some  other  minor  revisions.  The  two  out- 
standing and  dominating  addresses  of  the  sessions  were  easily 
those  that  occurred  on  Thursday  evening,  when  Mr.  R.  Clipston 
Sturgis  and  Mr.  Grant  La  Farge  delivered  their  broad,  polished, 
and  wittily  coruscating  papers  on  education. 

AT  precisely  the  same  time  that  Representative  Frear  of  Wis- 
consin was  opening  the  fight  in  Congress  at  Washington 
against  the  pubhc  buildings  bill  appropriating  some  S35,- 
000,000  for  expenditure  on  pubUc  buildings,  the  session  of  the 
convention  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Architecture  was  held  in  the  Hall  of 
Representatives  in  the  Minnesota  Stale  Capitol  at  St.  Paul. 

One  of  the  few  definite  policies  proposed  this  year  was  there 
presented.  Although  no  one  of  these  suggestions  was  new  or  rev- 
olutionary, they  were  yet  so  insistently  featured  as  to  suggest 
that  perhaps  the  Institute  was  at  last  prepared  to  attack  this 
hydia-headed  problem  with  the  money,  time,  system,  and  intelli- 
gence needed  to  conquer  even  its  outermost  obstacles  —  most  of 
these  elements  having  in  the  past  been  notably  lacking  when 
attacking  this  well-established  privilege. 

It  was  stated  that  the  Institute  was  prepared  efTectively  to 
protest  this  biU,  and  to  prepare  and  push  a  substitute  measure 
for  a  commission  of  "experts"  (not  members  of  Congress!) 
to  lay  out  a  building  program  for  public  buildings,  taking  these 
expenditures  out  of  the  hands  of  Congress  and  placing  them  in  a 
new  Bureau  of  PubHc  Works  —  or  even  in  a  section  in  the  long- 
desired  Department  of  the  Fine  Arts,  with  a  Cabinet  officer  at 
its  head.  Unfortunately,  no  method  of  selecting  or  appointing 
even  this  "Commission  of  Experts"  to  investigate  and  report 
back  to  Congress  was  considered  or  suggested  in  the  reports.  The 
judicious  have  as  yet  no  assurance  that  the  orotund  and  sounding 
phrases  in  which  these  sentiments  were  deliv'ered  contain  any 
more  determination  or  knowledge  than  of  yore.  The  need  is 
great;  the  opposition  fully  entrenched;  the  opportunity  beckons 
—  even  the  pubhc  shows  signs  of,  at  last,  beginning  to  be  aroused! 
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Hoose  of  5.  5.  Hinds,  Pusudi  i;u, 
Maiston  &  Van  Pelt,  Architects 

THE  Architectural  Record  for 
November  continues  with  Mr. 
Bach's  articles  upon  "Church 
Planning  in  the  United  States,"  and 
"Books  on  Colonial  Architecture," 
both  of  which  are  interesting.  Of  the 
specially  illustrated  articles  upon  re- 
cent work,  the  first  relates  to  three 
Connecticut  countrj-  houses  by  Hunt 
&  Hunt.  Two  of  these  houses,  those 
of  Mr.  P^isher  and  of  Mr.  Robins,  are 
built  of  field  stone,  or  seam-faced 
granite,  with  ver\'  large  mortar  joints, 
raked  well  back,  that  is,  it  is  a  tjT^e  of 
rubble  which  is  undoubtedly  harmo- 
nious in  color  with  the  surrounding 
landscape,  and  dem.ands  a  broad 
treatment  of  surface  and  of  detail. 
But  it  does  not  demand  so  many  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  openings  as  are 
used  in  these  houses,  especially  in 
that  of  Mr.  Robins.  The  third  house, 
that  for  Mrs.  Florence  Marion,  is  of 
the  chateau  tv^ie.  and  has  a  rather  bewildering 
grouping  of  motives  in  its  sky-line.  The  South 
Shore  Country  Club  at  Chicago,  by  Marshall  & 
Fox,  is  very  ample,  has  an  excellent  parii-pris,  and 
an  attractively  spacious  grand  promenade  in  the 
interior,  but  the  details  lack  interest  and  distinc- 
tion. The  brief  sketch  of  the  little  Chateau  des 
Grotteaux  is  a  ver>'  acceptable  addition  to  the  list 
of  chateaux  on  the  Loire.  Two  long,  low,  half- 
timbered  houses,  one  at  Pasadena,  by  Marston  & 
Van  Pelt,  the  other  at  Grosse  Pointe,  Mich.,  by 
Albert  H.  Spahr,  are  of  a  distinctly  English  type 
which  is  picturesque.  The  first  of  these  is  less 
striped  than  the  other,  and  therefore  less  mannered. 
Excessive  use  of  the  timber  verticals,  even  in  Speke 
Hall,  becomes  dry  and  formal.  The  Pasadena 
house    has    excellent    interiors.     Lewis    Hobart's 
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Hall,  House  of  S.  5.  Hinds,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Marston   &  Van  Pelt,  Architects 
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House  of  Thomas  Driscoll 

Lewis  P.  Hobarl.  Architect 


house  for  Thomas  Driscoll  is  refined, 
carefully  studied,  simple  and  attract- 
ive, and  very  well  detailed. 

The  Western  Architect  for  October 
is  the  Detroit  number.  Detroit  is  a 
great  and  growing  industrial  center, 
and  a  number  of  the  large  manu- 
facturing plants  are  shown,  notably 
those  of  the  Ford,  the  Chalmers,  and 
the  Continental  Motor  Companies, 
and  the  Diamond  Manufacturing 
Company,  none  of  which  is  any  bet- 
ter or  any  worse  than  hundreds  of 
other  similar  plants  throughout  the 
country.  Albert  Kahn  has,  indeed, 
distinctly  attempted  to  improve  the 
appearance  of  these  buildings,  but  the 
results  fall  short  of  the  possibilities. 
These  buildings,  from  the  necessity 
of  large  openings  for  lighting,  have 
developed  into  pavilions,  merely,  of 
vertical  supports,  floors,  and  roof. 
Of  these  factors,  those  which  warrant 
the  strongest  expression  are  the  verticals  and  the 
roof  edge,  at  the  termination  of  the  building.  This 
is  substantially  the  same  construction  scheme  which 
produced  classic  architecture  (excepting  that  there 
are  more  stories  than  one)  —  a  treatment  of  the 
cornice  or  crown  of  the  structure  and  of  the  tops  of 
the  verticals,  where  piers  or  columns  support  said 
cornice;  the  panels  between  the  verticals  at  each 
story  to  be  kept  secondary.  There  are  numerous 
brick  cornices  of  which  examples  occur  in  the  plains 
of  Lombardy  which  would  crown  the  building  well, 
instead  of  the  bald  uninteresting  termination  of 
walls  now  in  use,  and  would  give  light  and  shade, 
and  avoid  the  dry  dulness  so  prevalent.  The  group 
of  sky-scrapers  shown  in  the  view  of  Circus  Park 
indicates  the  wise  adoption  of  architectural  treat- 
ment upon  the  first  three  stories  and  upon  the 
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Post-Off  ice  and  Court- House,  Denver 
Tracy,  Swartwout  &  Litchfield,  Architects 


Frederic  H.  Pease  Auditorium,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 
Smith,  Hinchman  &  Grvlls,  Architects 


^ii^^^^S 

Post-Ollice  and  Li,..:.  1:^ bu,  Denver 

Tracy.  Swartwout  &  Litchneld,  Architects 


final  upper  stones  of  buildinfrs  of  this  character,  leaving  the  in- 
termediate stories  plain;  but  in  every  case,  excepting  that  of 
the  Michigan  Central  Station,  by  Warren  &  Wetmore,  of  New 
York,  the  bands  of  horizontal  shadow  separating  integral  parts 
of  the  design  are  not  sufficiently  strong.  The  building  of  the 
Detroit  City  Gas  Company,  by  John 
Scott  &  Company,  is  interesting  in  con- 
ception. The  Frederic  H,  Pease  Audi- 
torium, Ypsilanti,  Mich,,  by  Smith, 
Hinchman  &  Grylls,  has  a  good  entrance 
fagade.  The  Detroit  Athletic  Club,  by 
Albert  Kahn,  is  well  designed.  Detroit 
has  some  excellent  residences  by  Albert 
Kahn,  Chittenden  &  Kotting,  George  E. 
Graves,  Richard  H.  Marr,  Preston, 
Brown  &  Walker,  George  D,  Mason, 
and  C,  Howard  Crane,  The  People's 
State  Bank,  by  Donaldson  &  Meier,  and 
the  Municipal  Court  Building  and  the 
Christian  Science  Church,  by  Smith, 
Hinchman  &  Grylls,  are  scholarly,  well- 
studied  buildings. 

Architecture  for  November  is  princi- 
pally devoted  to  the  United  States  Post- 
Office  and  Court-House,  Denver,  Colo., 
by  Tracy,  Swartwout  &  Litchfield.  As 
the  writer  was  one  of  the  jury  which 
awarded  this  building,  his  views  may  be 
somewhat  prejudiced,  but  this  seemed 
then,  and,  having  been  completed,  seems 
to  be  now,  one  of  the  distinguished  Gov- 
ernment buildings  and  the  best  of  the 
post-offices.  It  is  finely  designed,  thor- 
oughly studied,  detailed  with  restraint, 
dignity,  and  admirable  scale,  both  as  to 
exterior  and  interior.  Compare  the  qual- 
ity of  this  design  with  that  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  Mr. 
Swartwout's  article  upon  the  Doric 
Order  is  delightfully  sane,  demoHshes 
with  good  sense  a  lot  of  vagaries  of 
etymologists  and  archteologists,  and  ap- 
proaches the  subject  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  man  who  knows  the  natural 
sequence  of  constructive  changes  in 
form,  caused  by  change  of  material  and 
influenced  by  tradition.  Incidentally, 
no  theory  seems  quite  satisfactory  for 
the  origin  of  the  echinus.  In  Nepaul, 
huts  with  wooden  posts  carrying  plate 
and  rafters  have,  at  times,  between  the 
top  of  the  vertical  and  the  board  upon 
it  under  the  plate  (abacus),  a  bag  of 
sand  to  ensure  even  bearings.  Very  tem- 
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House  of  T.  R.  Van  Boskerck,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Marsh  &  Gette,  Architects 
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Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Building 
M.  L.  &  Fi.  G.  E-mery.  Architects 

(From  "The  American  Architect") 


House  of  E.  E.  Bartlett,  Amagansetf,  L, 
W,  L.  Bottomley,  Architect 


porary  and  ephemeral  structure,  but  capable  of  establishing  a 
traditional  form.  This  is  admittedly  a  far-fetched  derivation  of 
the  echinus.  Architecture  also  illustrates  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  Building  in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  by  M.  L.  & 
H.  G.  Emery,  which  is  well  detailed.  It  is  a  little  unfortu- 
nate to  huddle  an  adaptation  of  Bra- 
mante's  little  tempietto  between  two 
pedimented  porticoes,  no  matter  how 
well  they  are  detailed.  Two  excellent 
houses  are  illustrated, —  one  at  Plain- 
field.  N.  J.,  by  Marsh  &  Gette;  the  other 
at  Kew  Gardens,  L,  I.,  by  Walter 
McQuade.  Mr.  Swartwout,  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  Denver  Post-Office,  is 
justifiably  frank  in  his  criticism  of  the 
action  of  the  Government  in  selecting  a 
poor  site  for  a  monumental  building, 
and  in  declining  to  have  an  accomplished 
architect  design  interior  fittings. 

Richard  Franz  Bach  is  an  indefati- 
gable writer,  and  he  is  also  an  excel- 
lent writer,  penetrating  his  subject,  pre- 
senting it  directly,  without  diflusive- 
ness  or  pedantry,  and  with  a  broad  and 
catholic  knowledge.  His  articles  upon 
"Foreign  Artists  in  French  Furniture 
Design,"  in  Good  Furniture,  we  have 
constantlv  noted.  Now  be  writes  on 
"The  Dome  of  St.  Paul's,"  in  The 
Brickbuilder,  in  an  equally  interesting 
way.  The  second  article  by  Aymar  Em- 
bury. II.  "From  Twenty-Third  Street 
Up."  illustrates  the  district  between  42d 
Street  and  50th  Street,  south  and  north, 
and  Park  Avenue  and  Broadway,  east 
and  west.  This  district  includes  a  great 
deal  of  the  work  of  Warren  &  Wetmore. 
such  as  the  Grand  Central  Station,  the 
Biltmore,  the  Yale  Club,  the  Dreeric 
Building,  the  Ritz-Carlton;  York  & 
Sawyer's  Postal  Life  Building,  at  5th 
Avenue  and  43d  Street;  the  admirable 
Hampton  Shops  Building,  on  East  50th 
Street,  by  Rouse.  Goldstone  &  Stein- 
man,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken; 
Carrere  &  Hastings'  Black,  Starr  & 
Frost  Building;  and  various  other  apart- 
ments, business  buildings,  and  clubs. 
This  is,  without  doubt,  a  district  which 
includes  the  most  thoroughly  built  and 
carefully  designed  collection  of  buildings 
in  the  world  —  buildings  which  have 
made  commercialism  wear  the  mantle 
of  art,  and  which  have  set  a  high  stand- 
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ani  of  achievement,  {xwsesang 
dignity  and  character  without 
either  eccvntricity  or  jH>verty  of 
design.  The  renuiiniler  of  the 
l^ates  show  three  brick  houses. 

one  at  L*x-ust  \allcy.  L.  I., 
by  Kenneth  Murv-hisi>n,  and  two 
by  Mun>hy  &  Dana,  at  Bristol 
and  at  NVi'^ton.  Conn.  Mr. 
Han'linV  articles  u|x>n  "Decv>ni- 
tive  Plaster  Work"  continue, 
with  the  work  of  the  Renaiss;»nce 
PerivKl. 

rkf  Amfrkan  Arckitfct  of 
NoxTmber  i  illustrates  a  service 
group  of  ivttages,  estate  of 
Anv>s  D.  Carver,  Lix-ust  \"aUey, 
L.  I,,  which  has  a  gixKl  tleal  of 
charm.  The  November  8  num- 
ber illustrates  the  New  Mount 
Sinai  HosjMtal,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
a  fKrftxtly  uninteresting  build- 
ing. jxKuly  set  uix>n  its  site. 
The  issue  of  Novemlx-r  1 5  illus- 
trates a  house  for  E.  K.  Bartlett. 
at  Amagansett.  L.  I.,  by  W.  L. 
BtUtonley.  which  in  its  un- 
i-on  prvnr  ising  simplicity  wx>uld 
answer  the  desiriplion  of  the 
house  of  David's  uncle  in  "  Kid- 
nappeil."  Probably  the  sur- 
roumlings  will  s^^ften  its  ascet- 
ktsm.  J.  A.  Schweinfurth's 
article  upon  "Nantucket  Re- 
visited" is  interesting.  The 
November  n  number  is  devoted 
to  Victor  J.  Klutho"s  Immacu- 
late Conception  Convent  and 
Chapel.  Feniinand,  Ind.  This  is 
reminiscent  both  of  Ltimbardy 
and  the  work  of  \'audremer. 
MassixTly  conccixTd.  with  an 
excellent  ^rli-f>ris.  lacking 
mouldings  in  its  bases  and  balus- 
trades, and  a  little  heavy- 
handed  here  and  there,  it  still  has 
stnMix  arcbittxtural  character 
and  dignity,  and  is  crowned  by 
an  admirable  dome.  The  cloister 
b  especially  good.  Lansing. 
Bley  &  LvTiians  Buffalo  Tennis 
&  Squash  Club  Building  is  \-er)- 
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House  of  \\'illi«m  H.  nfl\u1$o.  \\ oston.  Conn. 
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Hous«  of  H.  M,  Green.  Kew  Garttens.  L  I. 

Waltn  McQuaite.  AK;h««:t 
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good  indeed.  In  the  issue  of 
November  29  apartment  houses 
are  illustrated,  in  most  cases 
none  too  good,  excepting  Mr. 
Piatt's  Astor  Court  .\i)artments, 
of  whicli  wo  have  already  spoken; 
a  two-apartment  house  by  Gar- 
ber  &  Woodward.  Cincinnati. 
Ohio;  and  Pine  Grove  Apart- 
ments, t^hicago,  by  John  Nyden. 
(."(><)(/  Fttrtiiturt  for  No\ember 
is  especially  rich  in  articles  upon 
Detorative  Work.  The  editor, 
William  Laurel  Harris,  con- 
tributes "Famous  Engravers  of 
the  Eighteentli  Century  in 
France."  and  the  "  Current  News 
and  Comment."  Mr.  Harris 
traces  the  gradual  invasion  into, 
or.  perhaps  better,  the  expansion 
of.  the  realms  of  the  painter's 
arts  by  the  seizing  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  reprixluction  otTered 
by  the  printer's  arts,  and  the  in- 
creasetl  patronage  resulting  fron> 
the  multiplication  of  works  of 
art;  he  also  shows  that  engraving 
upon  copper  and  etching  be- 
came accomplishments  for  cour- 
tiers, as  in  earlier  days  embroid- 
ery had  been  for  women,  and 
that  the  aristocracy  of  France 
stimulated  the  forms  of  art  which 
now  enter  the  most  humble 
dwellings.  The  article  by  Messrs. 
Eberlein  and  McClure  upon 
"Processes  of  Furniture  Paint- 
ing," in  its  condemnation  of 
crudely  painted  furniture,  is  very 
satisfactory  reading.  Ha\ing 
disposed  of  this  rubbish,  they 
go  on  to  work  of  real  merit, — 
Italian,  French,  F^nglish, — 
finally  gixing  examples  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  Biedermeier 
style,  when  conser\ativel\-  and 
intelhgently  used.  Mr.  Bach 
continues  his  admirable  selec- 
tion of  illustrations  of  Riesencr's 
work  and  of  Louis  X\T  ex- 
amples. The  illustrations  of  in- 
teriors continue  to  be  excellent. 
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